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Judge  Sentences  Two  Cleveland  Editors 
To  Jail  In  Free  Press  Fight 

Louis  B.  Seltzer,  Editor,  and  Carlton  K.  Matson,  Chief  Editorial  Writer,  of  Cleveland  Press  Given 
30  Days  and  Fined  $500  for  Criticising  Injunction — Case  Appealed 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 


The  decision  followed  two  days’  ar-  no  evidence  had  been  offered  on  the  us  we  have  a  situation  where  there  was 


CLEVELAND,  O.,  July  17. — Louis  B.  gument  before  Judge  Walther  partici-  subject  of  the  editorials  and  no  excuse  a  pending  action  and  a  pending  order, 
Seltzer,  editor,  and  Carlton  K.  Mat-  pated  in  by  Newton  D.  Baker,  repre-  or  apology  for  them.  He  said  that  if  the  the  order  which  the  court  made  and 


son,  chief  editorial  writer,  the  editorial  senting  the  defendants,  and  John  A. 


will  come  before  the  court  and  which  was  used  as  the  subject  and  sub¬ 


executives  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  were  Cline,  attorney  appointed  to  represent  the  make  amends  to  restore  the  dignity  of  ject  matter  of  the  editorials  about  which 
each  sentenced  in  Cleveland  today  to  court,  in  which  Baker  made  an  extraor-  the  court  I  would  suggest  that  the  pun-  complaint  is  made,  provided  that  that 


serve  30  days  in _ 

jail  and  pay  a  fine 
of  $500  by  Judge 
Frederick  Walther 
of  the  court  of 
common  pleas  of 
Cuyahoga  county. 

The  judge  held 
them  to  be  guilty 
of  contempt  of 
court  in  editorially 
criticising  an  in¬ 
junction  issued 
through  his  court 
restraining  the 
sheriff  of  Cuya¬ 
hoga  county  from 
interfering  with  a 
horse  race  meeting 
at  which  a  "con¬ 
tribution”  system 
of  betting  had  been 
announced. 

Similar  charges 
originally  made 
against  John  G. 

Ueilink,  business 
manager,  and  Jo- 
i^h  A.  Finster, 
circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  paper, 
were  dismissed  by 
agreement  between 
court  and  counsel 

that  the  editors  Court  room  scene  during  contempt  hearing  of  Cleveland 
alone  were  respon-  right  (  Newton  1).  Baker,  former  Secretary  of  War  under  F 
lible  for  conduct  special  attorneys  for  the  Press;  Howard  Burns,  of  that  law 
of_  the  Press,  the  writer  of  the  Press;  Marcellus  DeVaughn,  of  the  law  firm 
original  paper  of  Seltzer,  editor  of  the  Press;  Joseph  A.  F’inster,  circulatio 
the  present  Scripps-  attorney  who  prepared  the  contempt  cl 

Howard  group. 

Seltzer  and  Matson  were  taken  to  the  dinary  exposition  of  the  freedom  of  the 


Court  room  scene  during  contempt  hearing  of  Cleveland  Press  executives.  Photo  shows,  seated  around  table  (left  to 
right*  Newton  1).  Baker,  former  Secretary  of  War  under  President  Wilson  and  member  of  Baker,  Hostetler  and  Sidio, 
special  attorneys  for  the  Press;  Howard  Burns,  of  that  law  firm;  (at  rear  of  Burns)  Carlton  K..  Matron,  chief  editorial 
writer  of  the  Press;  Marcellus  DeVaughn,  of  the  law  firm;  Thomas^ L.  Sidio,  of  Baker,  Hostetler  and  Sidio;  Louis  B. 
Seltzer,  editor  of  the  Press;  Joseph  A.  F’inster,  circulation  manager;  and,  in  the  right  foreground,  J.  Harold  Read, 
attorney  who  prepared  the  contempt  charges  at  the  direction  of  Judge  Walther. 


Seltzer  and  Matson  were  taken  to  the  dinary  exposition  of  the  freedom  of  the  ishment  be  commensurable  with  the  dig 

Cuyahoga  county  jail  and  there  remained  press  and  laws  pertaining  to  the  press,  nity  of  the  court.” 

in  the  office  of  the  sheriff  pending  the  which  is  carried  extensively  on  page  7  Baker  in  his  argument'  in  the  hearingi 

filing  of  an  appeal  after  which  they  were  of  this  issue.  maintained  instificatinn  fnr  editorial  ev' 


filing  of  an  appeal  after  which  they  were 
released  in  bond  of  $1,000.  Their  attor- 


order  should  con¬ 
tinue  until  the  fur¬ 
ther  order  of  the 
court. 

“The  court  has 
made  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  study  of  the 
law  applicable  to 
cases  of  this  na¬ 
ture  and  has  given 
the  matter  thought 
and  consideration 
in  an  honest  effort 
to  determine  just 
what  the  law  is 
in  so  far  as  it  re¬ 
lates  to  this  appli¬ 
cation  and  as  al¬ 
ready  indicated  by 
what  the  court  has 
.said,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion 
that,  under  the 
law,  the  motion  to 
dismiss  the  charges 
should  be  over¬ 
ruled,  and  that  will 
be  the  order. 

“The  court  does 
desire,  and  does 
make  the  observa¬ 
tion  that  -SO  far  as 
the  facts,  consider- 
ations,  innuendos, 

s  executives.  Photo  shows,  seated  around  table  (left  t»  conclusions  of  fact, 

(lent  Wilson  and  member  of  Baker,  Hostetler  and  Sidio,  suggestions  c  o  n- 

m;  (at  rear  of  Burns)  Carlton  K..  Matron,  chief  editorial  tained  in  the  arti- 

homas^L.  Sidio,  of  Baker,  Hostetler  and  Sidio;  Louis  B.  cles  charged  in 

lanager;  and,  in  the  right  foreground,  J.  Harold  Read,  the  information  af- 

*s  at  the  direction  of  Judge  Walther.  feet  the  court  per- 

■sonally,  no  evi- 

iment  be  commensurable  with  the  dig-  deuce  has  been  offered,  and  no  attempt 
ly  of  the  court.”  has  been  made  to  establish  such  matters. 

Baker  in  his  argument'  in  the  hearings  At  the  beginning  of  this  case  the  court 


this  issue.  maintained  justification  for  editorial  ex-  denied  specifically  the  truthfulness  of  the 

Judge  Walther  in  the  hearings  made  a  jiression  on  the  developments  in  the  race  charges,  so  far  as  they  affected  him 


neys_  announced  _ that  the  case  would  be  statement  covering  points  in  the  contro-  matter  with  which  is  allied  the  matter  of  personally,  and  as  a  court',  and  no  effort 

arried  to  the  courts,  arul  a  versy,  outlining  his  position  prior  to  and  state  laws  concerning  forms  of  gambling,  has  been  made  to  in  any  manner  chal- 

Hon  in  error  has  ^en  granted  by  the  following  the  contempt  citation  and  ex-  He  cited  a  previous  injunction  in  a  sim-  lenge  the  truthfulness  of  the  court’s 

Luyahoga  County  Court  of  Appeals.  pressing  the  view  that  the  citing  of  the  ilar  case  in  the  county  which  was  not  statement. 

Seltzer  and  Matson  issued  this  state-  newspaper  men,  some  his  personal  ac-  upheld  by  the  higher  courts.  “Gentlemen,  throughout  the  events 

quaintances,  was  solely  in  line  of  duty.  Judge  Walther,  in  the  opinion  of  jier-  which  have  transpired  since  this  matter 
“Sometimes  situations  arise  in  fighting  In  sentencing  the  two  defendants,  fol-  sons  who  followed  the  priiceedings,  gave  first'  came  to  the  court’s  attention,  and 
for  a  principle  when  hazards  must  lx:  lowing  overruling  of  a  motion  to  dismiss  impartial  consideration  of  all  matters  particularly  throughout  these  proceedings 
t^en.  ,l,„  ttip  arcTiimptif  thprpon  before  the  riilirt  Knllnw’ini*'  a  fletailed  which  includes  the  inception  of  the  pro- 


for  a  principle  when  hazards  must  be  lowing  overruling  of  a  motion  to  dismiss  impartial  consideration  of  all  matters  particularly  throughout  these  proceedings 

the  charges  and  the  argument  thereon,  before  the  court.  Following  a  detailed  which  includes  the  inception  of  the  pro- 
“This  is  a  plain  case  of  the  freedom  he  held  that'  the  specified  editorial  in  the  statement  of  his  connection  with  the  cewlings,  the  trial  of  the  proceedings,  and 
of  the  press  to  criticize  court  orders  Press  obstructed  justice  and  tended  to  court  prixeedings  when  the  injunction  finding  by  the  court,  and  in  what  the 
which  it  regards  as  lawless.  The  order  hring  the  court  into  ridicule  and  disre-  was  sought,  which  he  made  at' the  begin-  J*? 

which  is  the  crux  of  this  case  was  an  ning  of  the  hearing,  he  made  the  fol-  ^''^^tantly  been  on  h.s  guard  to  not  in 


order  which  purported  to  restrain  an  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  law  from  doing  his  sworn 
duty. 

“We  criticized  that  order.  We  knew 
when  we  did  it  that  there  was  a  hazard. 
The  court's  citation  followed. 


court  is  now  about  to  do,  the  court  has 
constantly  been  on  his  guard  to  not  in 
any  manner  be  influenced,  or  affected 


The  judge  said  that  the  ca.se  at  issue  |owi"R  comment  at  the  conclusion  of  the  which  might  affect  him 


was  still  pending  before  the  court  when  hearing  before  passing  judgment, 
the  editorial  comment  was  made,  that  “The  court  has  listened  very  attentively, 
even  if  the  case  were  not  pending  the  carefully  to  the  arguments  of  counsel 


personally. 

“So  far  as  the  court  will  control  the 
situation,  he  has  made  an  effort  that 


The  court's  citation  followed.  court  had  a  right  to  punish  for  contempt  on  both  sides  of  this  controversy  and  I  those  who  are  vitally  interested  in  these 

“Thirty  days  in  jail  and  a  five  him-  and  that  the  court  has  the  inherent  power  have  given  this  matter  more  than  the  proceedings  and  the  outcome  thereof, 
dred  dollar  fine  is  a  small  orice  to  nav  determine  the  character  of  actions  usual  consideration.  The  purpose  in  should  have  an  ab.solutely  fair  trial  and 


if  such  a  price  must  be  paid,  in  the  con-  punishable  by  c 
test  involving  such  a  principle.  acts  only  had  i 

“Meantime  the  race  meeting  which  pro-  structing  justice, 
voked  the  situation  has  been  called  off.”  Cline,  as  attoi 


punishable  by  contempt  and  that  such  bringing  the  defendants  before  the  court  that  the  decision  and  judgment  of  the 
acts  only  had  to  be  construed  as  ob-  is  to  vindicate  the  dignity  and  preserve  court  should  be  controlled  and  influenced 
structing  justice.  the  authority  of  the  court.  and  guided  entirely  by  the  law  and  by 


Cline,  as  attorney  for  the  court,  said  “In  the  matter  which  we  have  before  the  evidence.  The  court'  is  not  now,  has 


/ 
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not  btt-n.  and  in  what  I  am  about  to  do 
will  not  be,  in  any  manner  influenced 
hy  any  personal  feelings  which  I  may 
have,  but  I  shall  at  all  times  endeavor 
to  act  merely  as  an  officer  and  judge  of 
the  court. 

“There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  these 
respondents  have  in  any  manner  changed 
or  modified  their  attitude  and  nothing 
has  been  offered  in  extenuation  of  their 
«»ffense;  however,  the  court  will  not  be 
vindictive. 

“I  will  say  that  unless  the  attitude  of 
these  respondents  is  the  same  as  it  has 
lieen,  I  am  somewhat  disappointed  and 
surprised  that  there  has  been  nothing 
offered  by  them  or  on  their  behalf  by 
way  of  extenuation  or  which  would  sug¬ 
gest  mitigation. 

“That  fact',  however.  Gentlemen,  will 
not  and  does  not  control  me  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  penalty.” 

Judge  Walther  in  his  statement  for  the 
record  in  the  contempt  hearing  recited 
his  personal  knowledge  of  the  steps  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  the  injunction,  stating  that  a 
member  of  the  bar  had  appeared  in  court 
July  10  and  inquired  as  to  the  time  he 
would  be  on  duty  explaining  that  a 
petition  was  in  preparation  by  attorneys. 
.■\n  attorney  representing  Edward  P. 
Strong  soon  thereafter  presented  the 
petition  praying  for  an  injunction  against 
interference  by  the  sheriff  with  the 
oj^ration  of  the  race  track  and  the  “con¬ 
tribution”  system  of  sharing  in  the 
profits  of  horse  racing,  which  was  repre¬ 
sented  as  legal.  The  judge  advised  that 
he  would  not  grant  an  injunction  which 
would  prevent  the  sheriff  from  doing  his 
duty,  and  that  he  knew  nothing  about  the 
“contribution”  system,  but  would  protect 
the  rights  of  persons  engaged  in  legiti¬ 
mate  business.  He  stated  that  the 
sheriff  without  doubt  would  l)e  present 
at  the  meeting  and  observe  the  conduct 
of  business  and  if  it  was  unlawful  it 
would  be  the  sheriff's  dutv  to  make 
arrests  and  his  right  to  confiscate  prop¬ 
erty  if  the  “contribution"  system  was 
illegal. 

The  judge  state«l  that  he  advised  that 
he  would  not  in  any  manner  enjoin  the 
f»fficers  <it  the  law  from  discharging 
their  sworn  duty  or  enforcing  the  law. 
He  was  assured  that  the  “contribution" 
system  did  not  constitute  gambling  and 
was  not  unlawful.  The  petition  was 
amended  to  include  the  words  “if  the 
.same  he  not  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
Ohio.”  as  applying  to  the  “contribution” 
.s\sti-n9.  He  stated  that  under  the.se  con¬ 
ditions  the  restraining  order  was  allowed, 
and  that  he  had  no  (tlher  knowledge  or 
information  concerning  the  race  meeting. 

Tlie  four  executives  of  the  Press 
were  cited  to  answer  contempt  charges 
following  the  printing  of  editorials  in 
the  paper  dealing  with  the  matter  of 
permitting  or  not  iHTinitting  lietting  at 
running  horse  races  at  one  of  the  tracks 
near  the  city. 

Recently  there  has  been  much  news 
about  iK'tting  and  racing  in  Cuyahoga 
and  other  counties  of  the  state.  Governor 
C<M(per  having  summoned  l>efore  At¬ 
torney  General  Ik-ttman  the  county  prose¬ 
cuting  attornevs  of  other  counties  in 
connection  with  running  horse  and  dog 
races,  and  prevailing  Itetting.  The  mat¬ 
ter  also  came  to  local  attention  in  Cleve¬ 
land  at  the  time  of  the  recent  horse 
races  at  the  grand  circuit  meeting.  This 
news  has  l)een  generallv  chronicled  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  state. 

Following  a  recent  race  meeting  in  an 
adioining  countv.  near  rieveland.  at 
which  betting  prevailed,  the  r)pening  of 
a  si)ecial  race  meeting  was  announced  in 
another  track  in  Cuyahoga  county, 
.'-beriff  E.  J.  Hanrattv.  who  had  been 
elect<f1  on  a  no-gambling  platform,  made 
a  public  statement  that  betting  would 
not  be  jKTm'tted. 

Edward  P,  Strong,  attorney,  realty 
owner  and  interested  in  several  theaters, 
recognizwl  as  owner  of  the  track,  ex¬ 
plained  that  a  “contribution”  or  “dona¬ 
tion"  system  would  Ix'  in  operation,  with 
those  making  “contributions”  sharing  in 
the  surplus  after  the  exiKMuses  and  prizes 
of  the  meet. 

The  question  whether  this  “contribu¬ 
tion”  svstem  is  legal  or  illegal  under 
the  state  laws  governing  the  placing  of 
wagers  has  yet  to  1k'  decided  by  the 
hielur  courts.  A  justice  of  the  peace 
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..ouis  B.  Seltzer 


Carlton  K.  Matson 


in  Cuyahoga  county,  however,  in  the 
present  case  ruled  that  the  “contribution” 
system  is  legal  and  dismissed  the  case 
of  Strong  and  two  associates  who  had 
been  arrested. 

The  day  the  race  meet  was  to  open  an 
injunction  was  issued  by  Judge  Walther 
restraining  Sheriff  Hanratty  from  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  race  meeting,  provided 
the  designated  “contribution  system”  was 
not  in  violation  of  the  state  laws.  The 
sheriff,  whose  legal  counsel  is  Kay  T. 
Miller,  county  prosecuting  attorney, 
nevertheless  made  arrests  which  start^ 
a  test  of  the  system,  and  Strong  closed 
the  race  meeting. 

The  Press,  in  addition  to  the  news  of 
the  events,  editorially  commented  on 
the  situation.  The  editorial  came  to 
the  attention  of  Judge  Walther  and  he 
instructed  Attorney  J.  Harold  Read,  as 
an  officer  of  the  court,  to  investigate 
and  prepare  contempt  charges  if  war¬ 
ranted.  Two  days  later,  on  July  13, 
formal  charges  were  ordered  filed  by 
the  judge.  It  was  held  that  the  editorial 
criticised  the  judge  and  the  court.  The 
newspaper  executives  were  ordered  to 
appear  before  Judge  Walther  July  15. 

The  citation  charged  that  contents  of 
the  editorials  were  "fal.se  and  untrue,” 
and  that  they  “constituted  a  libel  against 
Judge  Frederick  P.  Walther  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas  Court  of  Cuyahoga  County, 
Ohio.” 

“The  natural  effect  thereof,”  the  cita¬ 
tion  read,  “was  to  insult,  villify,  degrade, 
defame  and  intimidate  the  said  judge  and 
his  court :  to  impair  and  destroy  the 
p(jwer  and  influence  of  said  court  and 


judge;  advocated  a  disregard  of  the 
court’s  orders  and  implied  that  the  acts 
and  orders  of  the  court  were  a  farce 
and  outrage,  contrary  to  law  and  founded 
in,  fraud,  wrong  and  ignorance  of  said 
judge. 

“They  knew,  understood  and  intended 
that  said  printed  matter  should  come  to 
the  knowledge  and  notice  of  said  Judge 
Walther  and  that  it  would  irritate  and 
annoy  said  judge  and  court  and  embar¬ 
rass  him,  and  was  intended  to  effect  or 
impair  his  judgment  in  said  pending  case 
and  intended  directly  to  obstruct  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice  in  reference  to 
the  said  pending  case.” 

The  citation  cited  Seltzer  as  editor 
and  “having  under  his  control  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  editorial  policy  and  the  edi¬ 
torials”  of  The  Press;  Meilink  as  “gen¬ 
eral  manager  .  .  .  controlling  .  .  .  di¬ 
recting  and  supervising  the  printing  and 
distribution;”  Finster  as  the  “manager 
in  charge  of  circulation”  and  Matson  as 
“an  agent  and  employee  engaged  in  writ¬ 
ing  articles  and  editorials.'’ 

The  Press  editorial  which  cau.sed  the 
contempt  citation  by  Judge  Walther,  as 
given  in  the  citation  was  as  follows : 

“If  This  be  Contempt  of  Court — 

“Sheriff,  this  racing  mess  is  a  ‘dreadful 
thing.’  You  never  said  truer  words. 

“You  probably  understand  now  what 
has  hapix'iied.  It  is  perfectly  clear  to  us 
what  has  happened.  This  is  it. 

“The  interests  which  forced  you  to  re¬ 
scind  your  statement  that  you  would  ap¬ 
point  a  commission  to  clean  up  racing, 
are  the  same  interests  which  are  behind 
Thistledown. 
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“They  do  not  want  clean  racing.  They 
want  a  big  ‘cut’  for  the  track.  They  want 
a  lot  of  other  things  which  go  with  rac¬ 
ing  which  is  not  clean. 

“They  had,  as  you  now  know,  a  judge 
up  their  sleeve  who  would  do  their  bid¬ 
ding.  They  had  that  ace  in  the  hole. 

“They  crowded  you  into  a  corner  last 
Monday  and  forced  you  to  issue  that 
E'ourth  of  July  statement  which  your 
lawyer  wrote.  You  of  course  remember 
the  one.  In  it  you  ‘discovered’  that  race 
track  gambling  was  illegal  and  that  if 
you  appointed  a  commission  it  could  not 
make  this  gambling  legal. 

“That  got  rid  of  the  commission.  That 
removed  any  chance  that  the  racing 
racket  at  "rhistledown  and  elsewhere 
would  be  cleared  up. 

“Then  comes  the  judge,  Frederick  P. 
Walther,  who  has  long  taken  orders 
from  the  interests  which  wanted  Thistle¬ 
down  to  continue. 

“This  judge  issues  the  most  monstrous 
injunction  order  which  has  been  put  out 
from  the  bench  in  Uuyahoga  county  in 
our  time. 

“He  enjoins  the  sheriff  of  this  county 
from  doing  his  sworn  duty  of  enforcing 
the  law.  If  any  act  of  a  judge  can  drive 
him  from  the  bench  this  act  of  Walther’s 
should  do  it. 

“If  this  injunction  can  be  sustained, 
almost  any  injunction  to  restrain  an 
officer  of  the  law  from  doing  his  duty 
can  be  sustained. 

“.Almost  any  bootlegger,  gambler,  dive- 
keeper,  or  what  not,  can  get  an  injunc¬ 
tion  to  keep  the  arresting  officers  from 
his  door. 

“Of  course,  it  won’t  stand.  Walther 
knows  it,  if  he  knows  any  laws  at  all. 
The  Thistledown  gang  knows  it. 

“But  they  are  trading  on  your  natural 
lack  of  nerve,  sheriff.  They  figure  that 
you  won’t  stack  up  against  a  judicial 
injunction  no  matter  how  much  of  a 
travesty  it  is  upon  its  very  name. 

“That’s  the  trouble  with  being  bluffed 
down  and  kicked  about.  The  gang  that 
kicks  you  about  on  one  thing,  get  an  idea 
that  it  can  kick  you  about  on  everything. 
And  they’re  pretty  nearly  right. 

“.As  long  as  you  are  so  scared  that  the 
very  words  ‘apple  butter’  throw  you  into 
a  cold  sweat,  sheriff,  you  can’t  expect  to 
stand  up  against  the  hard-handed  outfit 
that  runs  the  racing  racket  in  this 
county” 

The  editorial  was  changed  in  subse¬ 
quent  editions.  Paragraph  five  was  en¬ 
tirely  eliminated  and  the  paragraph  read- 
ing 

“This  judge  issues  the  most  monstrous 
injunction  order  which  has  been  put  out 
from  the  bench  in  Cuyahoga  county  in 
our  time.”  was  changed  to  read : 

“This  judge  issues  an  and-and-if  in¬ 
junction  which  is  either  monstrous  or 
ridiculous.  If  it  enjoins  the  sheriff  from 
doing  his  sworn  duty,  it  is  monstrous.” 

The  title  of  the  editorial  was  changed 
to  “It  Certainly  Is  ‘Dreadful.’” 

The  Press  in  its  July  15  issue  pub¬ 
lished  the  following  ^itorial  which  was 
considered  as  an  explanation  of  its  posi¬ 
tion  of  journalistic  principles  involved, 
and  an  outline  of  the  points  in  the  con- 
troversv : 


“The  Amazinc  Injunction 


“This  newspaper  does  not  intend  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  adjudicate  the  issue  which  is 
before  Judge  Walther  today,  that  is, 
whether  or  not  this  newspaper,  its  edi¬ 
tors  and  managers,  are  in  contempt  of 
Judge  Walther’s  court. 

'  “But  we  do  intend  to  state  here  the 
larger  issue  which  is  involved  and  which 
is  illustrated  bv  questions  which  are 
lieforc  Judge  \\  althcr. 

“That  issue  is :  what  is  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  a  newsnaper  for  the  decent  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice,  and  what  should 
be  a  newspaper’s  plain  duty  to  the  jKople 
in  the  protecting  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  in  the  courts  of  justice? 

“.At  no  time  have  we  intended,  or  do 
we  intend  to  interfere  with  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice.  But  we  do  intend  to 
exercise  our  privilege  of  fair  comment 
to  the  limit.  For  that  privilege  we  intend 
to  finrht. 

“The  courts  should  he  the  stronghold 
of  justice.  They  should  bt-  the  wise  and 
fearless  protectors  of  the  liberties  of  the 
(Coiitiiiucil  on  page  421 
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baker  nERCELY  CONDEMNS  JUDGE’S  ACT 

Former  War  Secretary  Calls  for  Punishment  of  Lawyers  for  Gamblers  in  Defense  of  Press 

Critics — Striking  Plea  for  Free  Speech  and  Press 


AK  extraordinary  argument  in  behalf 
of  the  freedom  of  speech  and  the 
press  was  made  at  Cleveland  on  Tues¬ 
day  by  Newton  D.  Baker,  former  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War,  counsel  for  the  editors  of 


Newton  D.  Baker 


the  Cleveland  Press  in  contempt  proceed¬ 
ings  brought  by  Judge  Frederick  P.  Wal- 
tlier,  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  on 
account  of  the  publication  of  an  edito¬ 
rial  criticizing  the  judge  for  issuing  an 
injunction  to  enjoin  the  sheriff  of  the 
county  from  interfering  with  local  race¬ 
track  gambling. 

Mr.  Baker  spoke  extemporaneously  for 
about  four  hours,  addressing  Judge  Wal- 
ther.  Following  are  verbatim  excerpts 
from  the  stenographic  report  of  his 
remarks. 


Cleavage  of  Criticism,  Libel 
and  Contempt 

I  am  going  to  try  to  jxjint  out.  if  I 
an,  the  distinction  between  criticism, 
libel  and  contempt;  second,  1  am  going 
to  ask.  with  great  respect,  for  permission 
to  consider  the  order  which  the  court 
made  and  to  urge  that  the  court  made 
no  judicial  order  at  all. 

.Next.  I  am  going  to  urge  the  court 
to  consider  that  no  contempt  was  com¬ 
mitted,  either  in  the  presence  of  the 
court,  or  so  near  the  court  as  to  f)bstruct 
the  transactions  of  its  business ;  and, 
fourth,  1  am  going  to  ask  the  court  to 
consider  that  the  cause  uixm  which  the 
comment  was  made  was  no  longer  jtend- 
ing  and  that,  therefore,  contempt  was 
not  ))ossible. 

1-ord  Hardwick,  ruie  of  Kngland’s 
great  lord  chancellors,  is  responsible  for 
the  original  distinctions  that  are  made 
in  these  matters.  He  ix)inted  out  the 
difference  between  criticism,  libel,  and 
contempt.  Criticism  and  libel  may,  or 
may  not,  be  contempt :  they  are  contempt 
only  if  their  tendency  is  to  obstruct  the 
course  of  justice  in  a  particular  case 
which  is  pending,  and  uix)n  which  the 
court  is  still  to  act  at  the  time  that  the 
criticism,  or  libel,  is  uttered. 

Now.  that  did  not  use  to  be  so.  I 
need  not  refer  to  learned  books,  because 
the  thing  I  am  about  to  say  is  a  matter 
of  Common  knowledge  to  lawyers.  In 
the  origin  of  our  institutions,  in  the 
English  Court  of  Chancery,  the  chancel¬ 
lor,  and  his  associates  were,  as  it  were, 
representatives  of  the  sovereign,  and  to 
speak  ill  of  a  judge  was  like  speaking 
til  of  an  emperor. 

That  <loctrine  went  mit  of  fashion.  I 
understand  that  there  was  an  offense 
called  ‘lese  majeste”  in  Germany  before 
the  war.  1  understand  that  it  is  still 
fegarded  as  a  civil  offense,  or  criminal 
offense,  to  siK-ak  ill  of  the  prime  min¬ 
ister  of  Italy;  but  in  free  countries  that 


is  the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  and  his  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  the  same  whether  the  per¬ 
son  of  whom  he  speaks  ill  be  a  judge  or 
a  layman. 

The  responsibility  of  anybody  before 
the  criminal,  or  civil,  tribunals  is  the 
same,  unless  the  thing  he  does  in  speak¬ 
ing  ill  of  the  judge  is  of  such  a  char¬ 
acter,  and  was  so  placed  as  to  time  and 
circumstances,  that  its  tendency  is  to  in¬ 
terfere  and  obstruct  the  court  of  justice 
in  a  pending  matter  about  which  the 
comment  is  made. 

Now,  in  the  early  times  when  siR'ak- 
ing  ill  of  a  judge  was  speaking  ill  of  the 
king,  there  grew  up  some  law  in  Hng- 
land  that  the  libeling  of  a  judge  was, 
ipso  facto,  contemptuous  in  a  legal  sense. 
To  go  back  and  take  an  historical  illus¬ 
tration,  which  is  a  part  of  the  history  of 
our  law,  1  supiMise  that  there  was  a  time 
in  Kngland  when  no  man  above  the  level 
of  a  dark  cellar  would  have  dared  to 
speak  ill  of  Lord  Jeffries,  or  to  say  that 
he  was  not  the  best  judge  in  England. 
If  they  had  said  so,  they  would  have 
been  hung  on  Tyburn  Hill,  and  their 
blood  would  have  been  declared  so  cor¬ 
rupted  that  their  children  could  not  have 
inherited  their  property. 

Kngland  has  escaped  from  the  tyranny 
of  judicial  desitotism  so  dreadful  as  that, 
and,  with  great  respect  to  any  opinions 
that  may  lx;  found  to  the  contrary,  the 
rights  of  .American  citizens  are  that  they 
can  criticize  their  public  officers  to  their 
heart’s  content  and  have  the  same  re- 
si)onsibility  they  might  have  when  they 
criticize  those  who  are  not  officers,  un¬ 
less  the  criticism  be  of  a  judge  in  the 
IH-rformance  of  a  judicial  duty  and  so 
placed  as  to  time  and  circumstances  that 
it  tends  to  obstruct  the  proper  i)erform- 
ance  of  his  duty. 

Now,  I  will  be  e.xcused  for  knowing 
something  about  criticism,  because  I  am 
a  good  deal  of  an  expert  in  it — particu¬ 
larly  on  the  receiving  end.  I  have  occu¬ 
pied  high  public  office,  and  1  have  not 
noted  any  sign  that  our  liberty  is  wan¬ 
ing  in  a  disposition  of  persons  to  re¬ 
frain  from  criticizing  my  public  actions. 

The  court  has  indicated  an  opinion 
from  the  bench  which,  it  seemed  to  me, 
with  great  respect,  imposed  upon  me  the 
duty  of  correcting  the  court’s  judgment 
on  the  subject.  When  these  editorials 
were  read,  your  honor  made  the  obser¬ 
vation  that,  if  what  was  said  in  those 
editorials  was  true,  then  your  honor,  as 
I  ([uote  your  own  jihrase,  was  not  fit  to 
sit  u])on  that  Ix-nclt. 

Now.  if  your  honor  j)roceeds  to  hear 
this  case  on  the  theory  that  you  have 
any  right  in  this  i)roceeding  to  have  in 
your  mind  the  t|uestiou  as  to  whether 
the  truth,  or  falsity,  of  this  editorial  re¬ 
flects  upon  the  propriety  of  your  being 
a  judge,  then  you  will  do  injustice  and, 
if  I  may  say  so.  with  great  respect  .law¬ 
less  injustice  to  these  defendants. 

The  (luestion  of  a  judge’s  fitness  to 
sit  on  a  bench  cannot  be  decided  by  him. 
It  is  decided  by  popular  election;  that 
is.  in  some  classes  of  mir  judiciary,  and 
in  some  it  is  decided  by  ai)pointment ; 
and  if  a  man  be  a  judge,  and  if  some 
other  man  thinks  he  is  an  improper  jier- 
son  to  be  a  judge,  the  judge  does  not 
become  proper  by  restraining  the  per.son 
who  thinks  him  im))roper  from  express¬ 
ing  that  opinion. 

I  deal  with  the  legal  aspects  of  it  only. 
In  order  to  get  clear  at  the  outset  that 
we  are  not  here  dealing  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  these  editorials  con¬ 
stitute  a  libel — whether  they  are  a  just 
or  unjust  criticism  of  this  court — but 
solely  with  the  (|uestion  as  to  whether, 
under  all  the  circumstances  that  sur¬ 
rounded  the  ))ublication  of  these  editorials, 
their  effect  was  such  that  they  prevented 
justice  from  being  done  in  the  case  of 
Strong  against  Hanratty.  .And,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  court,  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  the  judge  about  whom  those 
editorials  were  written  was  disturbed 
about  them,  and  anxious  alxuit  them,  and 


rendered  less  equal  to  the  task  of  acting 
upon  some  other  case. 

I  am  an  officer  of  the  court.  I  am 
a  lawyer.  I  think  in  the  30  years  I 
have  practiced  I  have  never  been  want- 


judge  Frederick  P.  Wallher 

ing  in  respect  for  the  courts  of  my 
country,  and  in  what  I  am  about  to 
say  I  shall  show  no  disrespect  for  any 
court.  And  yet  1  think  I  have  the  right 
to  call  this  court’s  awakened  attention 
to  the  order  'which  this  court  issued. 

1  have  never  sought  judicial  office. 
The  responsibilities  of  being  a  judge 
have  rather  terrified  me.  I  have  never 
seen  a  judge  functioning  as  a  judge 
without  having  a  feeling  of  sympathy 
for  the  burdens  he  is  carrying,  and  1 
know  no  place  where  a  judge  is  as  de¬ 
fenseless,  and  as  open  to  being  imposed 
unon  by  designing  i>ersons,  as  when  he 
is  asked  to  issue  a  restraining  order 
without  notice  to  opposing  parties. 

Now.  what  is  the  situation  here? 

There  has  been  a  hubbub  in  the  com¬ 
munity  about  race  track  gambling.  The 
ncople  who  promote  it  have  been  trying 
for  years  to  circumvent  the  statutes  of 
Ghio.  They  started  out  with  bald, 
naked  gambling  of  the  most  degrading 
type. 

Gambling  seduces  youth  and  in  an  age 
when  too  many  people  want  to  get  rich 
by  chance,  and  when  too  few  people  are 
V  illing  to  make  themselves  comfortable 
by  hard  labor,  the  vice  of  gambling 
rises  to  a  new  menace  to  the  social  or¬ 
der  ;  and  so  the  Legislature  voices  its 
fiat  against  this  particularly  alluring  and 
attractive  form  of  gambling. 

Every  community  was  menaced  and 
threatened  when  one  of  these  race  track 
meets  was  held  in  it.  This  aroused 
great  public  indignation  and  anxiety,  and 
the  officers  of  the  law  were  moved  to 
act  against  it. 

■And  then  the  gamblers  began  to  see 
whether  they  could  not  circumvent  the 
law,  and  they  took  the  bookmaker  out 
of  the  booth  and  put  in  some  kind  of  a 
mechanical,  mathematical  manipulator, 
which  they  called  pari-mutuel :  which  I 
am  too  dull  to  understand,  but  they  gave 
it  that  name.  .And  they  put  something 
in  there  that  would  make  the  thing  seem 
better. 

Then  they  went  into  the  courts  and 
to  administrative  officers.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

.And  then  they  get  up  a  “contribu¬ 
tion  system.”  I  have  tried  to  under¬ 
stand  the  contribution  system.  It  seems 
to  me  more  intricate  than  proportional 
representation,  which  I  long  ago  gave  up. 
But  as  nearly  as  I  can  gather  it.  it  is 
something  like  this : 

A  lot  of  men  who  own  race  horses 
lease  them  to  an  association  that  runs 
a  track,  and  the  association  to  which 
they  are  leased  runs  the  horses,  and  the 
spectators,  who  used  to  bet,  no  longer 
bet,  but.  by  putting  up  money  in  the  form 
of  a  bet,  they  really  buy  a  participating 
interest  in  the  lease  of  the  horse  for 
the  particular  race.  These  are  short¬ 
term  leases.  (Laughter.) 


And  then  the  race  is  run  and  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  contributed,  if  they  were 
lucky  enough  to  have  contributed  to 
Horse  A  and  Horse  A  is  lucky  enough 
to  have  won  first  place,  get  very  much 
more  back  than  they  contributed;  while,  • 
if  they  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
contributed  on  Horse  U,  a  horse  that 
does  not  get  one  of  the  first  three  places, 
then  they  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose 
all  that  they  have  contributed  for  their 
share  of  the  lease  of  that  horse  for  that 
race. 

The  net  result  of  it  is  creating  legal 
fictions  through  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  trained  eye  of  the  law  to  see.  The 
net  result  of  it  is  that  the  same  people 
go  to  the  same  race  track  and  put  their 
money  in  the  same  window,  on  the  same 
terms,  and  either  win  or  lose  as  they  did 
before  the  thing  was  rebaptized  and 
called  the  contribution  system. 

Then  these  gentlemen  who  devised  the 
contribution  system,  having  failed  ulti¬ 
mately  to  persuade  executive  officers, 
and  the  courts,  to  .saiKtion  their  book¬ 
making  and  their  pari-mutuels,  dress 
themselves  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes. 

Then  the  question  is  whether  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  officers  and  the  executive 
officers,  the  sheriffs,  the  sheriff  of  this 
county,  where  the  thing  has  become  a 
festering  sore,  an  open  scandal — the 
(piestion  is  whether  the  sheriff  of  this 
county  in  seeing  through  that  thin  and  * 
frail  di.sguise  is  to  be  sustained  by  the 
courts  who  are  employed  because  of 
their  learning  and  their  character  to 
define  for  sheriffs  what  is  legal  and  what 
is  not :  the  question  is,  are  the  execu¬ 
tive  officers  in  the  enforcement  of  this 
law  to  Ik-  sustained  by  the  courts? 

I  Mr.  Baker  described  how,  according 
to  the  judge’s  own  .story,  two  lawyers 
came  to  his  court  and  on  short  notice 
induced  him  to  issue  a  hurried  order  en¬ 
joining  the  sheriff  from  interfering 
with  the  oiH-ration  of  the  “contribution 
system”  at  a  local  track.  They  produced 
no  evidence,  the  judge  did  not  know  the 
circumstances  he  said,  but  trusted  the 
lawyers.  Judge  Walther  disputed  Mr. 
Baker’s  statement  that  he  had  “inter¬ 
posed  the  court  between  the  sheriff  and 
the  performance  of  his  duty,”  and  Mr. 
Baker  replied  that  if  the  injunction  did 
not  do  that  it  was  no  order,  but  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  sheriff  and  purported  to 
restrain  him.  Judge  Walther  contends 
that  as  he  vvrote  into  the  injunction  a 
clause  making  it  effective  if  such  gam¬ 
bling  was  illegal  in  Ohio,  clears  his 
position.]  Mr.  Baker  said  that  such 
qualified  injunction  was  unique  in  legal 
practice. 

IThe  lawyer  also  read  the  petituin  on 
which  the  qualified  injunction  was  is¬ 
sued,  bringing  out  that  it  descrilied  the 
contribution  system  as  one  which  per¬ 
mits  the  public  to  invest  in  the  success  of 
a  hor.se.  Mr.  Baker  declared  this  to  be 
plain  gambling  which  is  illegal  in  Ohio. — 
Editor’s  note.] 

Then  these  gentlemen  come  to  your 
honor  and  ask  you,  not  to  help  steady 
the  sheriff,  but  to  tip  him  over,  to  en¬ 
join  him.  And  your  honor  says  you  never 
did  enjoin  the  sheriff,  if  the  order  did 
anything. 

Picture  to  yourself  the  sheriff,  bat¬ 
tered  and  driven  and  pulled  from  pil¬ 
low  to  post,  and  set  upon  by  conflicting 
opinion,  the  eagerness  of  those  who 
wanted  to  operate  these  races,  and  the 
agitation  of  those  who  wanted  the  law 
observed.  He  is  not  notified  that  your 
honor  is  going  to  consider  this  ques¬ 
tion.  These  anxious  irentlemen  sav  there 
i.sn’t  time  for  that.  His  legal  adviser  is 
not  notified  that  any  matter  is  to  lie  pre¬ 
sented  to  you,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  rules  of  this  court  provides 
that  no  injunction  will  be  granted  with¬ 
out  notice  to  the  opjxising  side,  except  as 
it  might  defeat  the  purposes  of  the  ap¬ 
plicant. 

Now,  of  course,  notice  in  this  case. 
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to  have  defeated  the  purpose  of  the 
application,  must  mean  that  the  appli¬ 
cation,  if  it  had  been  submitted  to  the 
county’s  legal  advisers,  and  if  they  had 
been  able  to  study  some  of  the  cases 
which  I  am  going  to  show  your  honor 
in  just  a  minute,  these  hurrying  gentle¬ 
men,  who  were  agitating  and  thrusting 
you  from  behind  to  force  you  into  action 
without  giving  you  a  full  opportunity  to 
consider,  would  have  been  blown  out  of 
the  window. 

And  so.  while  the  sheriff,  agitated,  un¬ 
certain,  badgered  about  from  one  side  to 
the  other  by  these  conflicting  interests, 
asks  your  honor  for  bread,  you  give  him 
a  stone.  You  just  leave  him  where  he 
was  l)efore,  that  is,  to  use  his  discretion 
to  determine  whether  what  he  sees  when 
he  goes  there,  is  a  violation  of  law  of  the 
state  of  Ohio. 

But  he  now  has  to  decide,  not  merely 
upon  his  legal  discretion,  and  his  swoni 
duty  as  an  enforcing  officer  of  the  law; 
he  has  no  longer  that.  He  has,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  to  remember  that  if  he  fails  in  his 
duty  there  and  makes  a  mistake,  he  is 
then  answerable,  not  merely  as  a  sheriff 
is  answerable  on  his  Ixmd  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  his  duty,  but  he  is  answer- 
able  to  your  honor  for  what  you  may 
then  interpret  this  injunction  to  mean  in 
a  proceeding  in  contempt  in  your  honor’s 
court. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 


DETROIT  EXECUTIVE  RETURNS  FROM  ABROAD 


SCRANTON  SUN  EDITOR 
CHARGED  WITH  Lffia 


[Mr.  Baker  brought  out  that  the  Ohio 
Court  of  .Appeals  had  only  recently  de¬ 
cided  an  almost  identical  case,  regarding 
the  “contribution  system’’  as  applied  to 
dog  racing,  against  those  who  had  peti¬ 
tioned  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the 
sheriff  from  interference. — Editor’s 
Note.] 

’  Now,  if  the  court  please,  this  is  a 
punitive  action.  Who  ought  to  be  pun¬ 
ished  in  this  court,  if  the  court  please. 
The  lawyers  who  come  in  here,  members 
of  the  bar  of  this  county,  and  ask  your 
honor  to  make  an  order  that  is  flagrante 
delicto  in  defiance  of  the  injunction  and 
the  law  laid  down  by  the  court  which  is 
superior  to  your  honor  and  controls  you — 
the  Court  of  Appeals — in  an  identical 
case,  or  somebody  who,  on  the  outside, 
finds  that  your  honor  has  been  hurried 
and  pushed  into  an  improvident  order 
and  calls  attention  to  it? 

I  ask  whether  they  (these  lawyers) 
have  called  your  attention  to  this  de¬ 
cision  in  this  case  and  your  honor  told 
me.  “No.  Of  course  not !’’ 

And  yet  they  were  officers  of  the  court, 
asking  you  not  only  to  use  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  power,  which  is  the  power  of  in¬ 
junction  (an  extraordinary  remedy  in 
equity)  but  to  use  it  without  notice  which, 
under  the  rules  of  the  court,  is  only  to 
be  done  in  the  case  of  imminent  neces¬ 
sity — and  not  only  to  use  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  remedy  and  to  use  it  without  notice, 
but  to  use  it  against  a  co-ordinate  branch 
of  the  government,  where  the  inevitable 
effect  of  it,  if  it  had  an  effect  at  all — of 
course,  it  did  have  effect — the  inevitable 
and  inescapable  effect  of  it  to  a  man  un¬ 
learned  in  the  law  like  the  sheriff  and  in 
the  tragic  situation  in  which  he  found 
himself,  was  to  paralyze  the  arm  of  the 
enforcing  power  of  the  law  in  this  county. 

I  call  the  court’s  attention,  in  passing, 
to  an  observation,  which  is  itself  appar¬ 
ent.  A  publication  in  a  newspaper  that' 
has  to  do  or  that  might  have  to  do  with 
the  influencing  of  the  minds  of  jurors  or 
prospective  jurors  is  one  thing,  and  pub¬ 
lication  about  a  case  in  which  there  never 
was  or  could  be  a  jury  is  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  thing. 

Judges  are  not  to  be  influenced  in  the 
performance  of  their  duty  by  straws  that 
blow  in  at  the  window.  The  idea  that  a 
judge  can  be  intimidated,  of  course,  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  The  reason  we 
have  judges  is  that  they  are  not  influenced 
by  such  things.  So  an  entirely  different 
rule  exists  where  you  have  a  jury  case 
and  an  equity  case. 

[Mr.  Baker  cited  judgment  in  the  case 
of  Ohio  vs.  James  B.  Cox.  coinciding 
with  his  view.  He  also  argued  that  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  Press  editorials  could  have 
^barrassed  the  court  in  the  case. — Ed¬ 
itor’s  note.] 

Now,  I  have  only  one  other  general 
observation  to  make.  This  is  really  one 
of  the  anomalies  of  the  law.  We  are  de¬ 


Arriving  on  the  S.S.  George  Washington  from  abroad  this  week  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  B.  Lowe  of  Detroit.  Mr.  Lowe  is  managing  director  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press. 


bating  by  the  necessities  of  the  situation 
the  most  immaterial  and  irrelevant  things 
that  have  happened  about  this  whole  con¬ 
nection. 

The  important  thing,  the  thing  that'  the 
community  is  on  tiptoe  about,  the  thing 
that  these  defendants  were  disturbed 
aliout,  was  this  conijiany  of  gentlemen 
who  rushed  in  on  your  honor  without  no¬ 
tice  and  procured  this  intervention  of  the 
judicial  power  against'  the  executive 
power. 

And  yet,  they  are  not  in  court,  no  ef¬ 
fort  is  being  made  to  punish  them  for 
what  seems  to  me  a  very  gross  imposi¬ 
tion  upon  your  honor,  but  men  outside 
who  discovered  the  imposition  that  had 
been  made  upfin  you  and  saw  what  every 
thoughtful  man  must  see — saw  with 
grave  anxiety  the  danger  to  our  whole 
social  structure  when  the  courts  arc  by 
designing  persons  interposed  between  an 
executive  officer  and  the  enforcement  of 
the  law — the  men  who  saw  that  and 
.saw  it  with  grave  anxiety  and  were 
moved  to  disclaim  again.st  it,  they  are 
called  into  court— while  the  really  guilty 
people  are  off  standing  where  they  have 
always  stood,  not  by  your  choice,  but  by 
their  connivance,  standing  behind  you, 
laughing  at  us.  *  *  ♦ 

Another  thing  we  are  dealing  with  that 
is  an  irrelevant  one.  Your  honor  sug¬ 
gested  here  that  there  was  some  question 
involving  you  as  a  judge.  Well,  what  is 
the  judge? 

Who  is  fit  to  Ih'  a  judge?  A  man  of 
learning  who  spends  tirelessly  the  weary 
hours  after  midnight  acquainting  himself 
with  the  great  body  of  traditions  and  the 
learning  of  the  law.  a  man  who  bears 
himself  in  the  community  without  famil¬ 
iar  friends,  almost  lonely,  devoting  him¬ 
self  exclusively  to  the  most  c.xacting  mis¬ 
tress  that  man  ever  had,  the  law,  as  a 
profession  in  its  highest  reaches,  where 
he  not  only  interprets  the  law  but  ap¬ 
plies  it,  fearing  neither  friend  nor  foe, 
fearing  only  two  things  in  the  world- 
one  is  that  in  a  moment  of  abstraction, 
or,  due  to  human  weakness  he  may,  in 
fact,  commit  some  error  or  weakness  and 
fail  to  do  justice — that  is  the  judge. 

And  is  he  a  man  who,  when  somebody 
speaks  ill  of  him.  gets  angry  and  wants 
vengeance?  Oh,  no!  He  is  too  imper¬ 
sonal  for  that. 

A  part  of  his  equipment  is  that  he  real¬ 
izes  the  frailty  of  others — human  beings 
— and  realizes  how  little  people  outside 
of  the  judicial  office  can  realize  the  exac¬ 
tions  of  it.  That  is  the  judge  as  literature 
pictures  him  to  us.  It  isn’t  Jeffries.  Let 
us  take  the  other  end  of  the  line. 

What  did  Jeffries  do?  Prinun  made 
some  kind  of  a  contemptuous  remark 
alxiut  Judge  Jeffries.  I  said  that  every- 


liody  in  England  was  afraid  to  speak  ill 
of  him. 

Primm  siwke  ill  of  him.  Jeffries 
dragged  him  into  the  court  house  and 
directed  the  sheriff,  or  whatever  they 
called  the  executive  officers  of  the  courts 
in  those  days,  to  pare  off  his  ears,  and 
the  poor  devil  went  off  with  his  ears  all 
slit  and  bleeding,  and  in  his  agony  he 
uttered  some  sort  of  protest  against  what 
the  judge  did  and  the  judge  ordered  him 
back  and  directed  a  marshal  of  the  court 
to  take  another  t<M>l  from  his  jioor 
wounded  ears.  Tliree  times  that  hap¬ 
pened. 

And  does  anybody  suppose  that  Jef¬ 
fries  preserved  the  dignity  of  the  court 
or  made  anybody  respect  him  by  being 
cruel  about  a  personal  thing — a  personal 
feeling  that  he  has.  h-verybody  execrates 
the  memory  of  Jeffries.  Whenever 
lawyers  bow  their  heads  in  shame  fiver 
the  ignoblest  man  their  profession  has 
liroduced,  they  mention  with  detestation 
the  man  who  venged  his  personal  scheme 
upfin  a  defenseless  person  and  thought 
that  arbitrary  power  could  make  up  for 
the  defects  of  the  injustice  exhibited  on 
the  bench. 

How  does  a  great  Judge,  a  temporate 
and  wise  Judge,  deal  with  these  matters? 
1  have  before  me  a  case  that  was  very 
famous  in  this  state.  It  is  a  case  affect¬ 
ing  Mr.  George  C.  Cox,  known  here  as. 
“in  re  Contempt  Proceedings.”  They 
didn’t  even  lend  the  name  of  Mr.  Cox 
to  a  leading  case  in  order  that  he  might 
have  more  iiermanent  memory  among 
men.  I  .say  this  because  I  feel  finite 
sure  that,  when  I  have  taken  my  seat, 
Mr.  Cline  (appearing  for  the  Juflge)  is 
going  to  rise  and  tell  your  Honor  that  he 
feels  it  is  his  duty  under  your  appfiint- 
ment  to  tell  yott  to  be  very  stern  aiul 
very  severe  with  these  defendants. 

He  is  going  to  tell  you  that  the  dignity 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  is  in- 
vfilved  and  that  you  must  flo  something 
to  vindicate  the  dignity  of  the  ctiurt,  for¬ 
getting — unless  you  forget  I  warn  you — 
that  the  flignities  of  courts  are  not  pre¬ 
served  upfin  severity  upon  their  critics 
but  are  preserved  uiwii  the  rightefiusness 
of  their  decisions. 


Action  Brought  by  W.  R.  Lynett,  Son 
of  E.  J.  Lynett,  Publisher  of 
Scranton  Timet — Based  on 
Editorial 


Charging  criminal  libel,  William  R. 
Lynett,  assistant  to  the  publisher  of  the 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Times,  has  caused  the 
arrest  of  Mark  K.  Edgar,  editor  of  the 
Scranton  Sun,  afternoon  newspaper.  Mr 
Edgar  was  arraigned  before  a  local  al¬ 
derman  July  15,  pleaded  not  guilty,  and 
furnished  $1,(K)0  bail  pending  action  by 
the  next  grand  jury  in  Scranton. 

The  charge  against  the  Sun’s  editor 
says  that  an  editorial  published  on  July  9 
made  it  appear  that  E.  J.  Lynett,  father 
of  the  Times’  assistant  publisher,  and 
owner  and  editor  of  the  Times,  had 
profited  through  his  having  been  named 
a  director  of  Bayer  Aspirin  Company 
when  that  concern  was  taken  over  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  by  the  alien  property  custo¬ 
dian.  It  is  also  charged  the  Sun  im¬ 
plied  Mr.  Lynett  had  profited  throu^ 
“other  war  foundlings.”  According  to 
the  information  filed  by  Mr.  Lynett  all 
of  these  charges  are  false  and  mislead¬ 
ing  and  that  Mr.  I')dgar  knew  they  were 
false  when  he  prepared  the  editorial 
specified  in  the  papers.  Mr.  Lynett,  Sr., 
is  now  in  Europe  on  a  three-month  tour 
with  his  daughter  and  son.  The  editorial 
in  the  Sun  was  published  in  connection 
with  a  dispute  over  the  awarding  of  city 
advertising. 

The  grand  jury  which  will  consider 
the  case  does  not  meet  for  two  months. 


MIDWEST  PUBLISHERS 
FIGHT  RATE  RISE 


Organize  in  Kansas  City  to  Contest 
Proposed  Increase  on  Newsprint 
from  Canada  —  McCollum 
Chairman 


Middle  western  newspaper  publishers 
and  paper  houses  have  decided  to  fight 
to  a  finish  the  proposed  increase  in 
freight  rates  on  newsprint  paper  from 
Canada. 

The  Canadian  tariff  has  been  filed 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  and  .American  railroads  have  asked 
an  increase  on  newsprint  rates  in  the 
territory  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

.At  a  meeting  of  publishers  and  traffic 
men  in  Kansas  City,  J.  H.  Tedrow, 
trans|)ortation  commisioner  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  was  asked  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  the  publishers  in  the  fight 
against  a  rate  increase.  The  proposed 
increase  will  cost  the  middle  western 
publishers  more  than  $2,()(X),0()0  annually 
if  approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
CominissiiMi.  The  Commission  has  sus- 
liended  the  Canadian  rates  pending  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  question.  TTiree  already 
have  been  held  and  a  fourth  will  be 
held  at  Bluff  Point,  N.  Y.,  July  22.  Mr. 
Tedrow  indicated  he  would  attend  the 
hearing  in  behalf  of  the  publishers. 

■A  working  cvimmittee  was  appointed 
to  carry  on  the  fight  against  the  pro- 
IKised  increa.se.  Members  are ;  Earl 
McCtillum,  Kansas  City  Star,  chairman; 
Marion  B.  Sharp,  A’an.rai  City  Journal- 
Post  \V.  A.  Bailey,  Kansas  City  Kan¬ 
san;  H.  .A.  Sprague.  St.  Joseph  Scus 
I^ress;  E.  P.  Stewart.  Minneapolis  Try 
biine;  H.  T.  Watts,  Des  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Tribune-Capita! ;  Ed  Meisbur- 
ger,  Kan.sas  City  Post. 


ADAMS  TO  BROOKLYN  TIMES 

Cory  .Adams,  for  the  past  year 
with  the  automobile  department  of  the 
.Vrre  York  American,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  automobile  department 
of  the  Brooklyn  Times. 


SEEKS  TO  SOLVE  CRIME 

The  Detroit  Times  on  July  17  offered 
a  reward  of  $.5,0(X)  for  information  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the 
slayer  of  Benny  Evangelist,  cult  leader. 


CORRECTION 

Through  an  error  in  copy  furnished 
to  EiifniR  &  Pt'BLisHER  the  circulation 
of  Pittsburgh  Press  was  stated,  in  the 
issue  of  Julv  13,  1929,  as:  “Press  (e) 
222.868;”  “P'ress,  (S)  282,266.”  Enrro* 
&  Pi’Bi.iSHF.R  learns  those  figures  were 
for  the  year  1928,  and  that  the  correct 
A.  B.  C.  figures  should  have  been: 
“Press,  (e)  192,991 ;”  “Press,  (S>  282.- 
408.”  These  figures  apply  to  the  ^ 
months  average,  ending  March  31.  1929. 
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$1,500,000  SPENT  ON  COMMUNITY  COPY 


1928  Expenditures  Ahead  of  1927,  Bureau  of  Advertising  Figures  Show — Newspapers  Praised 
for  Volume  of  Inquiries  at  Low  Cost — Los  Angeles  Spent  $219,000 


Definite  and  profitable  results  from 
newspaper  advertising  have  been 
realized  by  many  American  communities, 
whose  comments  on  their  advertising  ex¬ 
periences  have  recently  been  published  in 
a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association,  giving  estimates  of  the 
amount  of  money  spent  in  new'spaper 
space  by  122  communities  during  1928. 
The  total  amount  of  these  expenditures, 
as  shown  by  the  bulletin,  was  $1,514,981 
as  compared  with  an  outlay  of  $1,212,678 
for  105  communities  in  1S^7.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  Bureau  that,  if  a  complete 
total  of  community  advertising  expend¬ 
itures  in  newspapers  were  available,  it 
would  exceed  $2,(^,000. 

Nine  communities  spent  $831,392  in 
magazines,  according  to  the  bulletin,  and 
a  number  of  communities  that  used  mag¬ 
azines  exclusively  last  year  are  adding 
newspapers  to  their  list  for  1929. 

The  latest  to  join  the  ranks  of  adver¬ 
tisers  is  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  the  bulletin 
reports.  This  city  has  appropriated 
$20,000  and  is  placing  copy  in  news¬ 
papers  in  the  New  York  metropolitan 
territory. 

\  notation  that  15  transportation  com¬ 
panies  spent  $5,205,000  in  new’spapers 
during  1928,  and  27  transportation  com¬ 
panies  spent  $2,608,446  in  magazines,  is 
made  in  the  Bureau’s  bulletin. 

The  comments  of  the  various  com¬ 
munity  advertisers  give  an  effective 
cross-section  of  their  opinions  on  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  In  introducing  the 
statements,  a  feature  which  was  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  last  year’s  bulletin  on  com¬ 
munity  expenditures,  the  Bureau  calls 
them  “statements  that  in  themselves 
argue  for  more  advertising.” 

.Amplifying  this  comment  it  contin¬ 
ues: 

“Some  of  these  are  positive.  Some 
cite  results  based  on  the  frequently  used 


calculation  of  cost  per  inquiry  and  in 
connection  with  figures  as  to  inquiry 
cost  it  is  interesting  also  to  note  how 
well  some  of  the  letters  present  figures 
to  prove  the  value  of  continuity  in  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“For  instance,  the  Wilmington,  N.  C., 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  after  carrying  a 
campaign  in  about  nine  or  ten  states  and 
keeping  careful  check  on  results  reports 
it  is  very  pleased  with  the  returns.  The 
executive  of  the  Chamber  who  made  the 
report  goes  on  to  cite  figures  of  particular 
interest  as  emphasizing  the  cumulative 
value  of  newspaper  advertising.  This  is 
how  he  puts  it: 

“  ‘Our  inquiries  for  the  first  year 
averaged  a  cost  of  $1.39;  the  second  year 
$1.05;  and  la.st  year  our  inquiries  cost  us 
$.95  each.  This  latter  condition  was  re¬ 
markable  l)ecause  the  general  conditions 
in  the  states  in  which  we  advertised  were 
not  as  good  as  they  had  been  the  two 
previous  years.’ 

“Much  the  same  thing  is  reported  by 
the  State  of  Maine  which  says  that  with¬ 
out  any  increase  in  budget  there  was  an 
inquiry  increase  of  around  20%.” 

Among  the  comments  received  by  the 
bureau  were  the  following: 

Eureka,  Cal.,  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

“Our  adverti.sements  are  placed  in  out- 
of-town  newspapers  and  resulted  in  a 
tremendous  number  of  inquiries.  We 
know  the  inquiries  came  from  the  adver¬ 
tisements  because  many  of  the  inquirers 
clipped  the  ad  and  sent  it  with  their 
letter.  It  is  our  intention  to  double  this 
newspaper  advertising  campaign  during 
1929.” 

Long  Reach,  Cal.,  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce:  “Our  newspaper  campaign,  while 
limited,  was  considered  advantageous. 
Inquiries  were  received  at  the  rate  of 
600  to  1,000  per  month.  Our  newspaper 
budget  will  be  increased  to  $50,000.” 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  The  All-Year  Club; 


“The  fact  that  we  have  continued  to 
use  newspapers  for  our  national  advertis¬ 
ing  during  the  last  eight  years  should  be 
sufficient  evidence  of  our  belief  that  we 
obtain  very  definite  results  from  this 
media.” 

Santa  Ana,  Cal.,  Orange  County: 
“Our  campaign  is  showing  results  and 
we  consider  the  newspaper  as  absolutely 
essential  to  our  advertising  success.” 

St.  Petersburgh,  Fla.,  Chamber  of 
Commerce:  “We  received  3,000  replies 
from  our  newspaper  advertising  and 
many  of  the  people  writing  registered 
here  later.” 

West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  Department 
of  News  and  Advertising:  “Newspaper 
advertising  has  indeed  produced  definite 
results  as  has  been  proven  by  the  unusu¬ 
ally  large  tourist  season.” 

Boise,  Ida.,  State  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce:  “The  important  effects  of  the 
advertising  campaign  can  be  summarized 
briefly  as  follows:  As  a  result  of  the 
paid  advertising  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the 
possibilities  existing  here.  Idaho  prod¬ 
ucts  are  being  talked  about  and  new 
markets  are  created.  More  than  5,000 
prospective  settlers  have  written  for 
information.  Buyers  of  farm  lands  are 
beginning  to  move  into  the  state.  New 
capital  for  industrial  purposes  is  being 
made  available.  Most  important  of  all, 
the  people  of  Idaho  are  beginning  to 
appreciate  more  than  ever  before  the 
attractions  and  economic  advantages 
existing  within  the  borders  of  Idaho.” 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce:  “Over  4,800  inquiries  were  re¬ 
ceived  during  1928  through  our  news¬ 
paper  advertising.” 

Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Berkshire  Hills  Con¬ 
ference:  “Our  newspaper  advertising 
has  brought  thousands  of  visitors  to  the 
Berkshires  as  well  as  produced  several 
fine  real  estate  deals.” 


Minneapolis,  Ten  Thousand  Lakes  of 
Minnesota:  “Direct  inquiries  from 

newspai^r  advertising  have  convinced 
us  that  it  is  perhaps  the  most  logical  way 
of  telling  our  story  to  the  world” 

St.  Louis  Industrial  Club:  “Our  news¬ 
paper  advertising  appeared  in  daily  and 
Sunday  newspapers  in  the  24  states  to  the 
south,  southeast,  southwest  and  west. 
This  territory  is  the  St.  Louis  Trade 
Zone.  The  copy  appeared  before  the 
spring  and  fall  buying  Reasons.  The 
purpose  was  to  bring  merchants  here 
rather  than  have  them  shop  in  Chicago 
and  New  York. 

“This  is  the  eighth  year  of  this  adver¬ 
tising,  and  proof  that  we  have  had  good 
result's  can  best  be  cited  by  saying  that 
the  merchants  have  approved  it  each 
year.” 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce:  “Perhaps  the  most  tangible  re¬ 
sults  of  our  advertising  in  metropolitan 
newspapers  have  been  the  actual  inquiries 
made  in  direct  response  to  the  advertise¬ 
ments.  These  have  been  most'  gratifying 
and  satisfactory.” 

Stamford,  N.  Y.,  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce:  “Stamford  hotels  were  filled  to 
capacity  during  the  height  of  the  season 
as  a  result  of  our  newspaper  advertising. 
VV’e  had  to  turn  away  more  people  last 
August  than  smaller  resort  towns  can 
accommodate.” 

Wilmington,  N.  C.,  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce:  “Our  advertising  was  used  from 
Baltimore  to  Birmingham  covering  some 
nine  or  ten  states  with  no  space  at  all 
used  locally.  We  have  made  a  very  defi¬ 
nite  check  on  results,  having  done  this 
each  of  the  three  years,  and  are  more 
than  pleased  with  the  results  secured.” 

Oklahoma  City  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  :  “Our  newspaper  advertising  was 
carried  in  117  papers  in  the  state  of 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


WHAT  122  COMMUNITIES  SPENT  IN  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  LAST  YEAR 


Alabama 

Mobile  .  $  230 

Arizona 

Phoenix  (.Arizona  Club)  ....  15.000 

Arkansas 

Hot  Springs  .  30,000 

^  California 

Eureka  .  3,000 

Fresno  .  30,000 

Fullerton  .  20,000 

Glendale  .  500 

Hanford  .  1(X) 

Inglewood  .  50 

Long  Beach  .  8,500 

Los  .Angeles  (.All-Year-Club 

of  So.  Calif.) .  219,000 

Ocean  Park  .  1,000 

Redlands  .  100 

Richmond  .  1,150 

Riverside  .  850 

Sacramento  .  1,000 

San  Diego  .  18,608 

San  Francisco  (Californi¬ 
ans,  Inc.)  .  87,000 

Santa  Ana  (Orange  Countv) 

Vallejo  .  1,000 

Canada 

Montreal  .  25,000 

Vancouver  .  45,000 

Colorado 

Boulder  .  2,500 

Colorado  Springs  .  5,000 

Denver  .  15,000 

Ft.  Collins  .  1.38 

Greeley  .  325 

La  Junta  .  200 

Florida 

Clearwater  .  5,000 

^de  City  .  500 

Daytona  Beach  .  5,000 

Fort  Myers  .  2.000 

West  Palm  Beach .  9,000 

Miami  .  90.000 

Ocala  .  6,500 


Orlando  .  16,000 

St.  Peter.sburg  .  .30,(XX) 

Tampa  .  35,000 

Gborgia 

Atlanta  .  61,211 

Brunswick  .  200 

Macon  .  800 

Idaho 

Boise  .  12,500 

Iowa 

Davenport  .  500 

Kf.ntucky 

Louisville  .  10,000 

Louisiana 

New  Orleans  .  25,000 

Mainf. 

Old  Orchard .  500 

Portland .  5,000 

Maine  Development  Commis¬ 
sion  .  20,000 

Massachusetts 

Cape  Cod  .  1,000 

Pittsfield  .  6,000 

Michigan 

Bay  City  (blast  Michigan 

Tourist  Assn.)  .  2,000 

Benton  Harbor .  600 

l^troit  .  35,000 

Marquette  .  2,.300 

Muskegon  .  700 

Mt.  Clemens  .  5.000 

St.  Joseph  .  1,700 

Minnesota 

Ten  Thousand  Lakes  of  Min¬ 
nesota  Association,  Minne¬ 
apolis  .  11,260 

Mississippi 

Bay  St.  Louis  .  15,000 

Biloxi  .  2.500 

Gulfport  .  3,000 

Hattiesburg  .  150 


Missouri 

Joplin  (Ozark  Assn.)  .  5,0(X) 

St.  I^uis  .  42,000 

New  Hampshire 

Concord  .  3,800 

Lake  Sunapee  .  500 

New  Jersey 

Asbury  Park  .  40,000 

Atlantic  City  .  65,000 

Bradley  Beach  .  150 

Camden  .  1.200 

Cape  May  .  4,400 

New  Brunswick  .  4.54 

Ocean  Grove  .  5,(X)0 

Paterson  .  1,500 

Plainfield  .  20,000 

Sea  Isle  City .  3,500 

Wildwood  .  15,350 

New  Mexico 

Roswell  .  500 

New  York 

Clayton  .  2.(XX) 

Fleischmans  .  3,500 

Glens  Falls  .  4.011 

Lake  Placid  .  2,500 

Niagara  Falls  .  6,000 

Oneida  .  200 

Saratoga  Springs  .  2,500 

Schroon  Lake  .  400 

Stamford  .  1,600 

Utica  .  1.200 

North  Carolina 

Asheville  .  18.000 

Brevard  .  400 

Burlington .  100 

Henderson  .  100 

Pinehurst  .  .32.000 

Raleigh  .  1,000 

Southern  Pines  .  2.889 

Wilmington  .  14,(XX) 

North  Dakota 

Fargo  .  10,000 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  City  (State  of 
Okla.)  .  82,000 


Pe;nnsylvania 

Erie  .  4,955 

Stroudsburg  .  3,000 

Rhode  Island 

Narragansett  .  ,500 

Providence  .  200 

South  Carolina 

Camden  .  2,000 

South  Dakota 

Rapid  City  .  2,0(X) 

Tf.nnf.ssf.e 

Chattanooga  .  1,200 

Texas 

Corpus  Christi  .  15,000 

Galveston  .  25,976 

Port  Arthur  .  500 

Utah 

Salt  l.ake  City .  6,000 

Vermont 

Montpelier  .  6,000 

Virginia 

Norfolk-Portsmouth  .  .30,000 

Richmond  .  10,000 

Roanoke  .  1,800 

W’ASHINinON 

Olympia  .  600 

Seattle  . .  8,000 

Seattle  (Ballard  Commercial 

Club)  .  2,504 

Seattle  (Puget  Sounders  & 

British  Columbians)  .  30,000 

West  Seattle  .  2,000 

Wisconsin 

Kilbourn  .  5,000 

Wau-sau  .  7,500 

Wyoming 

Cheyenne  .  120 

Sheridan  .  200 


Grand  total  .  $1,514,981 
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RADIO  COMMISSION  ASKS  DISMISSAL  OF 
HEARST  WAVE  BAND  PETITION 


Files 


Request  With  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals 
Where  Action  Is  Pending,  Further  Complicating 
Press  Wireless  Situation 


PLANNING  DAILY  PUBLICATION 

The  Santa  Faula  (Cal.)  Review,  a 
weekly,  will  enter  the  daily  field  this 
fall.  W’.  M.  Smith  and  B.  DeHoyes  are 
the  publishers. 


RADIO  AGAIN 
AT  BOXING 


BARRED 

BOUT 


LITTELL  NAMED  DRAMA 
CRITIC  OF  N.  Y.  WORLD 

Former  Critic  of  New  York  Eveninf 
Pott  Appointed  to  Position  Held 
by  St.  John  Irvine  Last 
Seaton 


By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  A  Publisher 


W  .\SHIXGTOX,  D.  C,  July  17.— The 
^  drawn  out  dispute  for  control  of  the 
short'  wave  radio  bands  reserved  for  the 
press  became  more  involved  during  the 
week  when  the  Federal  Radio  Commis¬ 
sion  asked  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  .Apjieals  to  dismiss  the  attempts  of  the 
Hearst  interests  to  defeat  the  grant  of 
the  twenty  trans-oceanic  channels  to  the 
newly  formed  Press  Wireless  Incopo- 
rated. 

On  July  10,  the  Hearst  attorneys  ap¬ 
pealed  from  the  grant  of  the  commission 
and  at  the  same  time  asked  for  an  order 
to  prevent  the  radio  group  from  pro¬ 
ceeding  any  further  with  respect  to  the 
granting  of  full  control  of  the  bands  to 
the  new,  million  dollar  corporation. 

It  is  contended  by  the  Hearst  group 
that  f)n  Dec.  22,  last,  the  commission 
granted  to  the  Universal  Wireless  Incor¬ 
porated  six  short  wave  channels  for  the 
dissimenation  of  press  matter,  and  that 
the  grants  made  to  Rufus  Pierson,  as 
trustee  for  the  .\nierican  publishers’  com¬ 
mittee  and  later  assignor  to  the  Press 
Wireless  Company,  on  June  29,  are  in 
violation  of  their  rights,  since  they  in¬ 
clude  the  six  channels  given  them  in 
Decemljer. 

Bethuel  M.  Webster,  Jr.,  counsel  for 
the  commission,  denies  that  the  grants 
were  actually  made  on  Dec.  22,  but  de¬ 
clares  they  were  granted  subject  to  con¬ 
ditions  that  were  never  fulfilled,  among 
them  the  proviso  that  all  applicants  should 
agree  to  a  distribution  of  the  40  channels 
available  and  arrive  at  an  amicable  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  dispute  among  themselves. 

In  the  motion  to  dismiss  the  api)eal  of 
the  Hearst  interests,  counsel  for  the  Radio 
t'ommission  informs  the  court  that  it  has 
no  jurisdiction  over  the  case,  since  the 
action  taken  by  that  body  on  Dec.  22 
and  June  20,  last,  does  not  constitute  a 
denial  of  any  application  of  Universal 
Wireless,  Inc. 

It  states  further :  “The  notice  of  ap¬ 
peal  is  insufficient  in  fact  to  constitute  a 
valid  cause  of  action,  and  it  presents 
matters  in  ptnnt  of  law  which  should  be 
called  up  and  disposed  of  before  the  Com¬ 
mission  is  comiH'lled  to  present  any  fur¬ 
ther  def«ise.” 

Coupled  with  the  motion  to  dismiss 
the  ap|>eal,  the  commission  asks  that  the 
court  order  an  oral  hearing  on  its  merit's 
and  also  requests  more  time  in  which  to 
file  its  decisio!!  and  statement  of  the  facts 
and  grounds  for  its  decision. 

Moreover,  it  is  stated  in  the  answers 
that  the  channels  claimed  by  the  Univer¬ 
sal  Wireless  Incorporated  have  already 
been  allocated  to  the  Press  Wireless  In¬ 
corporated,  as  of  June  9,  last. 

“The  commission  is  advised,”  the  mo¬ 
tion  to  dismiss  states,  “that  there  is  no 
merit  in  the  notice  of  appeal ;  it  is  ad¬ 
vised  and  believes  that  this  court  has  no 
jurisdiction  to  entertain  the  same ;  and 
therefore  it  has  made  its  motion  to  dis¬ 
miss  .said  appeal,  and  prays  this  honor¬ 
able  court  for  disposition  of  said  motion 
befi>re  it  is  compelled  to  undertake  waste¬ 
ful  labor  and  expense  in  preparing  and 
filing  its  record  and  in  submitting  its  de¬ 
cision  in  this  matter.” 

The  entire  controversy  is  the  out¬ 
growth  of  a  dispute  between  Joseph 
Pierson  and  John  Francis  Neylan,  repre¬ 
sentatives  resi>ectively  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  the  Hearst  interests,  which 
appeared  settled  any  number  of  times. 

It  flared  up  during  a  division  of  the 
short  wave  bands  when  Neylan  accused 
Pierson  of  conspiring  to  usurp  control 
of  the  available  press  bands  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  and  other  allied  news¬ 
papers. 

The  dispute  became  more  involved  and 
complicate  at  every  hearing  of  the  com¬ 
mission  until  that  body  threatened  to  re¬ 
capture  the  bands  and  assign  them  else¬ 
where  unless  an  agreement  could  be 


reached  among  the  applicants  for  the 
frequencies.  They  also  ordered  that  none 
but  public  utility  corporations  could  con¬ 
trol  them,  and  accordingly  all,  save  the 
.•Associated  Press,  prevented  by  its  char¬ 
ter  from  so  doing,  formed  public  utility 
subsidiary  corporations  preparatory  to 
taking  over  the  bands. 

The  fact  that  the  Associated  Press 
could  take  none  by  this  arrangement 
forced  the  commission  to  order  Pierson, 
who  served  as  sjKikesman  for  the  press 
in  the  first  instance,  to  form  a  public 
utility  corporation  that  would  administer 
the  bands  and  was  at  the  same  time  agree¬ 
able  tt)  the  commission,  and  they  would 
be  given  control  of  the  fretiuencies. 

-•Accordingly  the  Press  AVireless,  Inc., 
was  organized,  met  with  the  approval  of 
the  commission  and  was  awarded  the 
wa\-e  bands.  The  Hearst  interests  re¬ 
fused  to  he  a  party  to  this  agreement, 
arguing  that  the  dissemination  of  press 
matter,  because  of  the  stiff  competition 
peculiar  to  the  press  business,  could  not 
be  handled  for  all  by  one  organization. 


FLEW  WITH  LINDY 

The  following  Los  Angeles  newspaper 
men  were  aboard  the  trimotored  Ford 
plane  of  the  Transcontinental  .\ir  Trans- 
l>ort.  piloted  by  t’ol.  Charles  A.  Lind¬ 
bergh,  at  the  inauguration  tif  the  new 
air-rail  route  which  left  for  Clovis,  New 
Mexico.  July  b:  Eugene  Coughlin, 
Daily  .AVn'.v;  .A.  M.  Roclilen,  Jivatnifier ; 
Terril  Del^pp,  Times,  and  Jack  Scan¬ 
lon.  local  publicity  man. 


Madison  Square  Garden  Forbids 

Broadcast  of  Loughran-Brad- 
dock  Fight — Not  a  Definite 
Policy,  Says  Carey 

Radio  broadcasting  of  the  light- 
heavyweight  championship  fight  between 
Tommy  Loughran  and  Jim  Braddock, 
held  at  the  \ankee  Stadium,  New  York, 
July  18,  was  forbidden  by  the  Madison 
Square  Ciarden  Corporation,  promoters 
of  the  bout.  This  is  the  second  fight 
in  the  past  four  weeks  in  which  the 
radio  has  been  barred  from  the  ring¬ 
side.  The  last  occasion  was  the  Schmcl- 
ing-l'zcudon  fight  at  the  Stadium. 

.■Asked  if  this  has  been  made  a  regular 
policy  of  the  company,  William  F. 
Carey,  president  of  the  Madison  Square 
Garden  Corporation,  said  it  had  not 
been  made  a  definite  rule. 

“\\’e  have  been  forbidding  broadcast¬ 
ing  because  we  think  it  hurts  gate  re¬ 
ceipts,”  he  told  EniTOR  &  Pi’bi.isher, 
“hut  if  we  should  at  any  time  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  broadcasting  of  any 
particular  fight  would  not  harm  the  gate 
we  would  alk)w  the  radio  to  cover  it.” 

In  newspaper  advertisements  of  the 
fight  the  fact  that  there  will  be  no 
broadcast  is  specifically  stressed. 

LABOR  MEETINGS  SUSPEND 


MAKING  BOSTON  “TALKIE” 

The  Poston  Traveler,  in  co-operation 
with  the  Fox  Film  Coritoration,  has  start- 
e<l  making  a  movietone  of  Boston.  This 
historic  sound  picture  of  the  city  will  be 
stored  in  municipal  vaults  for  future 
generations,  after  it  has  been  shown. 


LEE  JOINS  F.  E.  M.  COLE 

R.  E.  Lee  has  joinetl  h'.  E.  M.  Cole, 
publishers’  representative.  25  North 
Dearborn  street.  Chicago.  He  was 
formerly  with  the  western  office  of  the 
Century  publications  and  with  the  Conde 
Nast  compaii'". 


No  Agreement  Yet  Between  New  York 
Publishers  and  Typo  No.  6 

Meetings  between  the  member  j  of 
Publishers’  Association  of  New  York 
t’ity  and  renre.sentatives  of  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  No.  6  to  discuss  the  union’s 
request  for  a  five-day  week  were  sus¬ 
pended  until  Monday.  Julv  22,  follow¬ 
ing  a  meeting  July  17.  The  union  will 
hold  a  special  meeting  Sunday,  July  20. 

No  agreement  has  yet  been  reache<l 
and  it  is  retorted  that  the  publishers  and 
the  printers  are  still  at  “opposite  erwls.” 
Editor  &  Prm.iSHi*  learned  this  week 
from  a  reliable  source  that  the  publishers 
will  not  consider  a  five-day  week  under 
anv  circumstances. 

Meetings  have  been  almost  every  day 
for  the  past  three  weeks  between  the  two 
associations. 


$1,500,000  SPENT  ON  COMMUNITY  COPY 

{Continued  from  f'agc  9) 


Oklahoma,  our  field  of  operation.  This 
newspaiKT  advertising  has  produced  the 
definite  result  of  increasing  consumer 
acceptance  of  Oklahoma  products  and 
encouraging  state  loyalty  in  hundreds  of 
( Iklahoma  communities.” 

.Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  Monroe  County 
Publicity  Bureau  :  “One  hundred  per  cent 
of  the  newspa]K‘r  space  was  in  newsiiajK'rs 
outside  of  this  locality.  AVe  do  not  have 
to  advertise  our  own  locality  to  ourselves 
but  rather  to  the  20.0(K),0(K)  people  living 
within  a  radius  of  10()  miles.  Our  busi¬ 
ness  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds 
since  we  have  undertaken  newspaiK-r 
campaigns.” 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Community  .Ad¬ 
vertising  .Association ;  “Our  advertising 
was  in  a  selected  list  of  newspapers 
throughout  the  south  and  southwest. 
The  fact  that  the  copy  featured  Chat'- 
taiKHiga  as  a  resort  and  tourist  city  and 
the  hotels  rejiorted  a  record  business  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  following  the  advertising 
is  pr<M>f  conclusive  that'  it  produced 
definite  results.” 

(ialveston.  Tex.,  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce:  "Four  thousand  seven  hundred 
fifty  direct  inquiries  were  received  from 
newspaiier  advertising  and  a  greater  in¬ 
creased  number  of  tourists  and  new  resi¬ 
dents  resulted  from  the  whole  campaign.” 

•Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Chamber  of 


RoBF.RT  I.1TTF.LL 


.Appointment  of  Robert  I.ittell,  former 
dramatic  critic  of  the  Aew  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  as  dramatic  critic  of  the  Acw 
York  World  was 
announced  this 
week  by  Ralph 
Pulitzer,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  W  orld 
Mr.  Littell  cabled 
his  resignation 
to  the  Evening 
Post  recently 
from  Russia.  He 
will  start  his 
duties  on  the 
World  with  the 
beginning  of  the 
1929-1930  thea¬ 
tre  season  in  the 
late  summer. 

Mr.  Littell  takes  the  post  occupied 
last  year  by  St.  John  Irvine,  critic  of 
thj  London  Observer,  who  served  as 
guest  critic  for  the  AA'orld  last  season. 
It  was  thought  that  Mr.  Irvine,  who 
returned  to  London  at  the  close  of  the 
season,  might  resume  his  activity  in  .New 
York  in  tlie  fall,  but  he  has  signified 
his  intention  of  remaining  in  his  native 
country. 

.Alison  Smith,  dramatic  editor  of  the 
World,  and  l-'inley  Peter  Dunne,  Jr., 
acting  dramatic  editor  during  Aliss 
•Smith’s  absence  in  Europe,  will  remain 
on  the  dramatic  staff  during  the  coming 
.season. 

Mr.  Littell  is  a  graduate  t)f  Harvard 
and  was  an  associate  editor  on  the  New 
Republic,  for  which  magazine  he  wrote 
occasional  dramatic  criticisms.  He 
joined  the  Evening  Post  as  an  editorial 
writer  late  in  November,  1927,  and  was 
appointed  dramatic  critic  the  following 
month  to  succeed  John  .Anderson. 

No  one  has  yet  been  apixiinted  to 
take  Mr.  l.ittell’s  place  on  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Post. 


LARGE  BRITISH  DELEGATION 


Commerce:  "Both  local  and  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaiKTs  were  used.  The  news- 
paiK-r  advertising  played  a  very  definite 
part  in  bringing  tourists  to  Salt  Lake 
City  and  Utah  and  we  are  pleased  with 
newspaiKT  results.” 

Seattle,  Washington,  Puget  Sounders 
&  British  Columbians :  “( )ur  advertising, 
which  was  the  dominant  tourist  adver¬ 
tising  appearing  in  California  news¬ 
papers.  created  instant  attention.  Each 
year  has  seen  constantly  increasing  travel 
to  the  Puget  Sound  and  British  Colum¬ 
bia  cities,  and  steadily  growing  totals  in 
the  number  of  inquiries  resulting  from 
this  advertising. 

“These  results  have  proved  tliat  it  was 
good  policy  for  those  cities  which  had 
been  spending  money  individually  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  join  in  advertising  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  the  seven  sister  cities.  One  in¬ 
cidental  but  extremely  valuable  result 
of  the  campaign  has  been  the  spirit  of 
friendly  cooperation  and  good  will  which 
has  grown  between  these  cities,  all  en¬ 
joying  the  same  summer  climate  and 
attractions.” 

The  estimates  of  community  expendi¬ 
tures.  as  presented  in  the  Bureau’s  bulle¬ 
tin,  are  given  here  through  the  courtesy 
of  William  A.  Thomson,  director  of  the 
Bureau  and  V.  C.  Speidell,  in  charge  of 
the  compilation. 


500  Advertising  Men  to  Attend 
I.  A.  A.  Berlin  Meet 

As  a  result  of  the  activities  of  Gillwrt 
T.  ll<Klges,  of  the  Xezv  York  Sun  and 
former  president  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  New  A’ork,  and  Earle  Pearson, 
secretary  of  the  International  Advertis¬ 
ing  .'Association,  who  were  in  lx)ndon 
last  week.  British  organizations  are 
sending  .50(1  advertising  men  to  the  I- 
.-A.  A.  convention  in  Berlin,  August  12 
to  15. 

Hodges  and  Pearson  left  Londnn  for 
Paris  July  11.  where  they  were  enter¬ 
tained  by  French  business  men,  leaving 
four  days  later  for  Berlin  to  complete 
arrangements  for  the  convention. 

COVERED  WRECK  IN  PLANE 

The  Erie  railroad  tram  wreck  at 
Corning,  N.  Y.,  July  11,  in  which  five 
passengers  were  killed,  was  covered  by 
the  .Syracuse  (N.Y.l  Journal-elmcrican 
in  an  airplane.  .A  reporter  and  photog¬ 
rapher  made  the  round  trip  of  about  6(l 
miles  in  less  than  an  hour,  flying  time, 
making  it  possible  to  publish  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  wreck  in  the  afternoon  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  newspaper.  The  pilot  made 
a  landing  in  a  pasture  less  than  a  mile 
away  from  the  accident. 

NAMED  AVIATION  EDITOR 

Pat  O’Brien.  World  War  Aviator  who 
is  credited  with  having  brought  down 
five  or  six  fierman  planes,  and  who  has 
been  on  the  rewrite  staff  of  the  Phde- 
delphia  Record  for  a  number  of  weeks 
has  just  been  appointed  aviation  editor 
of  the  Record.  O’Brien,  in  addition  to 
conducting  a  daily  column  entitled 
“With  the  Flyers,”  will  cover  all  avia¬ 
tion  assignments. 
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art  staffs  individualizing  local  copy 

Small  City  Publishers  See  Engraving  Shops  in  Newspaper  Plants  as  Solution  to  Merchants’  Problem  in 
Competing  With  National  Advertisers — Telephotos  Viewed  in  Future  Production 


PEKKIN’G  into  the  groundglass  of  the 
photo-engraver’s  camera,  the  small 
city  publisher  today  sees  a  hazy  vision 
which,  as  it  is  brought  gradually  into 
focus,  is  the  picture  of  a  newspaper  com¬ 
posing  room  that  is  just  a  few  more 
editions  away. 

The  “copy”  reveals  the  shades  and 
highlights  of  a  battery  of  manless  tele¬ 
type  machines,  in  one-half  of  the  room, 
and  a  weird  assortment  of  telescopic  cam¬ 
eras,  tubs,  frames  and  ovens,  amid  a 


HolB&ty!  Some  Benntj! 
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Here  is  a  sample  of  hand-drawn  copy 
used  by  a  pioneer  in  engraved  adver¬ 
tising,  us  reproduced  in  an  Ailiany 
(N.Y.)  newspaper.  The  ropy  was 
prepared  hy  an  artist  and  a  cut  was 
made  in  the  newspaper's  own  engrav¬ 
ing  plant. 

glare  of  sputtering  white  lights,  that 
make  up  a  photo-engraver’s  pjirapher- 
nalia,  in  the  other  half  of  the  room. 

Through  the  open  doorway  of  a  booth 
in  one  corner  of  the  shop,  the  picture 
shows  an  artist  at  work  behind  his  draw¬ 
ing  board — a  pair  of  shoes,  or  a  can  of 
tomatoes  propped  up  before  him. 

Through  the  dtx.rway  of  a  second  parti¬ 
tion,  the  groundglass  reproduction  brings 
into  view  the  features  of  a  telephoto 
machine  that  is  rectrrding,  shadow  by- 
shadow,  the  lines  of  an  artistic  adverti.se- 
ment. 

.\s  he  trails  that  piece  of  “copy”  into 
the  operator’s  dark  room,  the  publisher 
becomes  aware  that  a  new  vogue  in  news¬ 
paper  production  is  developing,  quite 
swiftly  in  the  matter  of  news,  more  de¬ 
liberately  and  with  finer  tone  in  regard 
to  advertising. 

The  engraver’s  “print”  projects  the 
thought  of  new  prf.blems  into  the  mind 
of  the  small  city  publisher,  as  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  watch  the  prcKCss,  until  finally 
m  the  etching  room  he  is  “hurning  up” 
With  the  idea  of  a  new  scheme  in  advertis¬ 
ing  promotion. 

The  terrific  whirr  of  the  routing  ma¬ 
chine  arouses  the  first  discordant  nr.te — 
the  thought  of  a  new  and  strange  labor 
problem  that  would  inevitably  accompany 
Widespread  introduction  of  photo-engrav¬ 


By  JEROME  H.  WALKER 


ing  shops  in  newspaper  plants.  Not  alone 
the  highly  skilled  engravers  must  be  con¬ 
sidered,  but  also  the  traditionally  tem¬ 
peramental  artists  must  be  dealt  with  in 
practical  terms. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  publisher’s  eyes 
follow  the  speed  and  precision  with  which 
the  routing  tool  discards  unwanted  parts 
and  surmounts  obstacles,  the  newspaper 
owner  of  the  future  accepts  photo-engrav¬ 
ing  as  one  answer  to  the  paramount  prob¬ 
lem  of  individuality  in  advertising  copy, 
and  as  an  adjunct  of  the  teletype  compos¬ 
ing  room. 

Whether  newspapers,  other  than  those 
of  metropolitan  standards,  will  add 
photo-engraving  departments  to  their 
plants,  or  will  inaugurate  working  agree¬ 
ments  with  commercial  shops,  is  a  moot 
question  between  publishers  and  engrav¬ 
ers’  organizations. 

A  report  of  a  recent  survey  by  a  pub¬ 
lishers'  association  declares  that  photo¬ 
engraving  apparatus,  sufficient  for  the 
needs  of  an  average  small -city  news¬ 
paper.  can  be  installed  at  a  cost  of  S4,()00. 
One  journeyman  engraver  at  Sb.S  a  week 
and  an  apprentice  at  mueh  less  arc  cap¬ 
able  of  operating  the  jilant.  it  is  stated. 

l-'.xceptioii  to  this  report,  however,  has 
been  registered  by  the  ofticial  organ  of 
the  .American  Photo-Engravers’  .-Associa¬ 
tion,  which  declares  that  “the  path  to 
success  for  the  small  newspaper  nub- 
lisher  is  clearly  away  from  the  old- fogy- 
idea  of  having  his  own  engraving  depart¬ 
ment.” 

The  writer  for  the  engravers’  journal 
recommends  an  alliance  between  news¬ 
papers  and  commercial  engraving  shops, 
especiallv  for  the  purpose  of  achieving 
quality  in  production,  as  against  (|uan- 
tity.  At  the  same  time  it  is  pointed  out 
by  commercial  engravers  that  their  plants 
are  ordinarily  e(|uipped  for  color  separa¬ 
tion  and  fine  screen  work,  which  are 
the  inevitable  next  phases  of  newspaper 
production.  The  small  city  publisher 
who  establishes  his  own  engraving  plant 
now,  equipiied  only  to  produce  coarse 
screen  half-tones  and  line  jobs,  must  soon 
face  the  newer  problem  of  installing 
additional  eciuipment  and  securing  a 
different  staff  of  engravers  capable  of 
color  prorluction. 

However,  instances  are  cited  where 
small  newspapers  carry  on  a  profitable 
job  engraving  business  in  connection  with 
their  own  shops.  It  is  by  this  means  that 
photo-engraving  deiiartments  in  the  small 
and  middle-sized  papers  arc  able  to  keep 
out  of  the  red. 

Two  newsiiapers  in  a  New  York  state 
city  of  IZO.IXX)  population  fouiul  it  more 
.-idvantageous  to  invest  approximately 
S2tl.(KI0  each  in  photo-engraving  plants 
than  to  contintie  on  working  agrecmtnts 
with  outside  firms.  The  element  of  speed 
figured  greatly  in  their  decision. 

While  the  two  shops  were  created  par- 
ticularlv  for  editorial  nroduction,  F.iiitor 
&  Pfiu.isuKR  was  told  that  their  new 
value  in  turning  out  distinctive  adver¬ 
tising  copy-  at  a  small  extra  cost  to  the 
advertiser  has  offset  a  large  part  of  the 
editorial  illustrating  costs,  heretofore 
entirely-  charged  to  expense. 

.Accortling  to  the  advertising  manager 
of  one  of  these  dailies,  the  trend  is  defi¬ 
nitely  toward  “poster  advertising,  with 
much  illustration  and  little  sales  talk.” 

“Naturally  the  burden  of  individuality 
in  ad\ertising  copy  of  the  present  and 
future  falls  on  the  art  department  and  a 
capable  engraving  plant,”  he  continued. 
“.’Although  type  founderies  are  keeping 
several  steps  ahead  all  the  time  with  new, 
artistic  type  faces,  they  cannot  compete 
with  the  artist  who  can  hand-letter  with 
speed  and  originality.” 

Turning  to  the  file  of  a  newspaper 
with  a  circulation  of  less  than  5(),fin0, 
this  advertising  manager  called  attention 
to  the  prevalence  of  ads  that  are  fea¬ 
tured  by  half-tone  and  line  illustrations 


and  short  sales  text,  at  the  same  time 
citing  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the 
old-time,  space-jammed  price  list  copy. 

In  nearly  every  instance,  the  former 
type  of  copy  was  that  of  a  national  ad¬ 
vertiser,  sent  out  in  mat  or  electrotype. 
Local  advertisers  showed  a  modified 
adoption  of  the  new  style,  using  mats  of 
illustrations  furnished  by  advertising 
copy  agencies. 
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This  advertisement,  prepared  hy  a 
newspaper  artist,  represents  the  new 
vogue  in  “short  and  sweet”  adver¬ 
tising  messages.  It  runs  in  more  than 
a  score  of  newspapers,  varying  in  two, 
three  and  four-column  sizes. 


Glancing  through  the  pages  of  another 
newspaper,  one  that  maintains  its  own  en¬ 
graving  plant,  attention  was  called  to  the 
numlx-r  of  local  ads  prepared,  partially 
or  entirely,  by  an  artist. 

"More  and  more,”  the  ad  man  declared, 
“local  advertisers  are  demanding  the 
same  style  of  copy  that  national  adver¬ 
tisers  have.  They  want  their  copy  fea¬ 
tured  by  illustrations,  either  photos  or 
artist's  sketches,  of  articles  actually  on 
display  in  their  stores,  and  they  want 
reading  matter  presented  in  a  distinctive 
manner.” 

Small  city  newspapers  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  cater  to  the  new  advertising  taste 
by  sup|)l>iiig  their  composing  rooms 
with  the  latest  fonts  of  type  faces.  With 
the  intnKluction  of  so  many  new  styles 
of  type,  this  system  is  proving  very- 
costly,  one  business  manager  told  EnrroR 
&  1’l-iii.ishku,  citing  the  fact  that  his 
own  plant  was  called  upon  by  particular 
adverti.sers  to  reserve  type  faces  for  their 
ads  only.  .A  solution  to  the  problem  has 
finally  been  fomul  in  the  institution  of  an 
art  department  and  engraving  shop. 

.-Aside  from  the  feature  of  service  to 
the  local  advertiser,  the  business  manager 
of  a  small  city  daily  sees  the  engraving 
copy  system  as  effecting  a  saving  in  com¬ 
posing  room  fiperation,  with  the  speeding 
up  of  makeup  and  facilitation  of  breakup. 
.Also,  there  is  evident  the  added  advan¬ 
tage  of  easy  handling  of  “till  forbid” 
copy  and  filing  of  ads  that  are  scheduled 
to  run  again  at  a  later  date. 

The  original  cut  always  is  better  insur¬ 
ance  of  a  well-printed  ad,  especially  one 
with  half-tone,  than  a  stereotype,  it  is 
pointed  out. 

These  advantages  and  economies  arc 
not  apparent  at  present,  another  engrav¬ 
ing  enthusiast  said,  chiefiy  because  of  the 
bogus  law  provisions  of  typographical 
union  contracts  and  the  maintenance  of 
double  staffs,  one  in  the  composing  room 
and  one  in  the  engraving  shop,  the 
former  still  being  necessary  to  provide 
for  advertisers  who  have  not  yet  been 


“sold”  on  the  engraving  idea.  Then,  too, 
there  is  the  factor  of  securing  at  reason¬ 
able  salaries,  artists  who  are  speedy  and 
neat  at  hand-lettering  and  skilled  in  lay¬ 
out  work. 

Some  solution  to  the  composing  room 
problem  is  expected  to  develop  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  introrluction  of  tele¬ 
type  machines.  Whether  these  machines 
will  eliminate  all  but  genuine  printer- 
artists.  who  can  make  up  attractive  ads, 
is  yet  to  be  seen.  Such  a  situation  may 
arrive  later,  it  is  predicted,  when  photo¬ 
composition  becomes  the  approved 
method  of  newspaper  production. 

Goiucidentally  .  with  the  photo-engrav¬ 
ing  plants  in  small  city  newspaper  estab¬ 
lishments  will  come  the  individual  tele¬ 
photo  machine  which  is  now  restricted  to 
metropi ditan  centers,  it  is  forecast  by 
forward-looking  publishers.  The  tele¬ 
photo  apparattis  will  not  only  receive  jiic- 
turcs  of  news  events  from  great  dis¬ 
tances  hut  will  also  be  called  into  con¬ 
stant  service  in  transmission  of  "perish¬ 
able"  advertising  copy. 

In  this  respect,  it  is  claimed,  a  master 
ad  will  be  jirepared  in  an  advertising 
agency  of  San  Francisco  or  New  A'ork 
or  Gbicago  on  the  day  that  some  new 
discovery  in  business  is  made  and  will 
then  be  flashed  simultaneously  to  every 
newspaper  office  in  the  country  for  re¬ 
production  within  24  hours.  Herein,  the 
small  city  newspaper  must  be  equipped,  m 
some  way,  to  produce  photo-engraviugs. 

It  does  not  mean  that  newspapers  of 
the  land  will  out-tabloid  the  present  day 
tabloids  with  picture  news  and  picture 
advertisements,  but  it  does  mean  that  the 
]dioto-engraving  plant  is  no  longer  to  be 
"around  the  corner”  or  “up  in  the  gar¬ 
ret”  where  it  has  been  tucked  aw'ay  for 
so  long  because  of  the  odorous  acids  and 
omnipresent  etching  powders. 

HIGHER  RATES  UPHELD 

Court  Sustain*  Use  of  Large  Dailies 
for  Official  Advertising 

The  Michigan  supreme  court,  Lansing, 
handed  down  a  decision  recently  uphold¬ 
ing  the  action  of  the  Jackson  city  com¬ 
mission  which  gave  its  contract  to  the 
larger  of  two  local  dailies  despite  the 
higher  rates. 

The  controversy  over  the  city’s  contract 
came  before  the  high  tribunal  when  A'ic- 
tor  .A.  Leavy.  acting  for  the  Jackson 
Tribune,  morning  daily,  appealed  an  atl- 
verse  circuit  court  \erdict  after  seeking 
an  injunction  to  prevent  the  commission 
from  giving  the  ailvertising  to  its  rival. 
The  contract  had  Ixen  awardeil  the 
Jackson  Cithcn-Talriot,  an  afternoon 
daily,  one  of  the  1  tooth  properties. 

The  higher  court,  while  admitting  the 
probable  validity  of  the  lower  cotirt’s 
stand,  chose  to  ba.se  its  opinion  on  other 
grounds,  namely  the  greater  valtie,  and 
hence,  lower  actual  cost,  of  the  ailvertis- 
ing  placed  with  the  larger  paper. 

HOLDING  SUMMER  CONTESTS 

The  Rnffalo  P-vcninc]  Nexvs  is  con¬ 
ducting  two  midsummer  promotion 
schemes  that  arc  meeting  with  suc¬ 
cess.  One  is  a  SlO.tKX)  comic  strip 
buttoti  contest.  Rtittons  Ix-aring  numbers 
arc  issued  to  children.  Those  holding 
numbers  corresixinding  with  others  pub¬ 
lished  flaily  above  the  various  comics 
receive  jirizes  of  $2  to  SICO.  The  other 
contest  is  a  subscription  idea,  children 
al.so  being  the  participants.  Prizes  num- 
IxT  KXM)  and  range  from  pencil  boxes 
scriiition  counts  KKX)  votes. 


COL.  P.  A.  FOLSOM 

Col.  P.  .’A.  l’'olsom,  manager  of  the  St. 
Louis  office  of  John  M.  Rranb  im  Com¬ 
pany,  special  newspaper  repre.senlatives, 
died  July  16,  at  his  home.  Col.  I'olsom 
was  manager  of  the  company’s  St.  Louis 
office  for  15  years.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife. 
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BOSTON  REPORTER  BLAMED  FOR  FAKED 
LIQUOR  RAID  STORY  SENT  DAILIES 

Capt.  Lawrence  Goldberg,  Attached  to  National  Guard  Unit  at 
Camp  Devens,  Gave  Story  to  Other  Reporters — 
Governor  Orders  Investigation 


SOLD  W.  N.  U.  TO  EMPLOYES 


(Special  to  Editok  &  Puilisher) 

Morning  papers  of  Worcester.  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Springfield,  with  one 
exception,  were  victims  on  Monday 
morning.  July  8.  of  a  faked  news  stc»ry 
emanating  from  apparently  authentic 
sources  at  headquarters  of  the  26th  divi¬ 
sion.  Massachusetts  Natioiul  Guard,  now- 
on  a  summer  tour  of  duty  at  Camp 
Devens. 

Correspondents  were  given  a  “news 
story"  alx>ut  a  series  of  liquor  raids  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  camp,  in  the 
towns  of  Ayer  and  Shirley,  purported 
to  have  been  made  by  state  police,  town 
police  and  military  officials. 

The  story  of  the  raids  prove<l  to  l)e  an 
abs<i!ute  fake,  without  a  fact  whatsoever 
to  ba.se  it  on. 

The  resultant  complaint  lodged  by  the 
selectmen  of  Ayer  and  Shirley  with  the 
newspapers  was  the  first  inkling  they  had 
that  the  story  was  faked.  The  selectmen 
said  that  the  stories  had  placed  their 
towns  in  a  bad  light. 

The  Worcester  Tcle<iram,  the  Poston 
Herald,  the  Poston  Post,  the  Poston 
Globe  and  the  Sprintt field  Republican 
were  the  affected  newspapers.  'I'hey 
promptly  sent  their  own  investigators  to 
Camp  IJevens  and  provetl  the  story  a 
fake.  Resultant  editorials,  plus  the  high 
feelings  manifested  in  the  towns  in  ques¬ 
tion  caused  such  a  wave  of  i)uhlic  resent¬ 
ment  that  Governor  Frank  G.  .Allen  of 
Ma.ssach'usetts.  as  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Massachusetts  National  (iuard, 
promptly  ordered  an  investigation  of  the 
story,  with  a  view  toward  placing  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  hoax. 

The  Governor's  l>oard  of  inquiry  is 
n<<w  in  session  and  its  report  is  expected 
to  be  lodged  with  the  governor  this  week. 

The  information  contained  in  the 
stories  as  printed  was  handed  to  corre- 
spondeirts  at  Camp  Devens  on  Sundav 
night.  July  7,  by  Capt.  l^wrence  R. 
Goldberg,  correspondent  at  the  camp  ff)r 
the  Boston  Post,  editr»r  of  the  26th  Divi¬ 
sion  paper.  The  Dk’isional  Re^nete.  and 
who  was  introduced  to  other  newspaper 
men  on  the  night  prevkais  by  Lt.-Col. 
William  R.  Blake,  divisional  Intelligence 
Officer  as  “liaison  officer”  l>etween  “Divi¬ 
sional  B  ‘.eiiigence  section  and  the  press. 

The  story  told  of  a  series  of  raids  near 
the  camp,  naming  a  group  of  road¬ 
houses  which  were  .supposed  to  have  Ix-c-n 
cleaned  out  of  their  liqiK>r.  and  also 
carrying  a  statement  from  Mai.  Gen. 
.Alfred  F.  Foote,  commanding  officer  of 
the  26th  division,  in  which  he  expressed 
his  pleasure  that  the  camp  was  a  safe 
place  for  the  youth  of  the  state. 

Correspondents  at  the  camp  accepted 
the  story  from  lx)ldberg  as  coming  from 
divisional  headquarters  and  therefore 
official,  and  wired  the  stories  to  their 
papers. 

When  the  hoax  was  exposed,  t'apt. 
(ioldl)erg  denied  that  he  had  given  out 
the  story  as  coming  from  the  divisional 
headquarters  but  gave  it  out  merelv  as 
from  one  newspajK-r  man  to  another. 
Lt.-Col.  Blake  told  the  Worcester  Tele¬ 
gram  investigator  that  Goldlx-rg  "had 
grounds"  for  his  story  hut  would  not 
tell  what  the  grounds  were. 

efforts  hv  the  newspajH-rs  to  fix  the 
status  of  Capt.  Goldlx-rg  were  in  vain 
until  Maj.  Gen.  loMite.  who  was  held  re- 
s|x>nsible  in  editorials  as  ultimatelv  liable 
for  the  workings  of  his  Intelligence 
Office  and  other  divisional  matters,  filed 
a  preliminary  report  with  the  Governor 
in  which  he  coniidetely  disavowed  any 
connection  Ix^tween  Capt  (ioldlxrg  and 
the  divisional  headquarters. 

The  Worcester  Telegram  and  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald  in  editorials  have  demanded 
sharply  that  Mai.  Gi-n.  F<K)te  get  to  the 
Ixittcm  fif  the  hoax  and  the  Telegram 
and  the  W'orcester  1-Cvening  Gazette  have 
insisted  that  the  general  submit  an  apol¬ 
ogy  to  the  towns  for  the  damage  inflicted. 

Gen.  F'oote  wrote  a  preliminary  letter 
to  the  governor  imme<liately  after  edito¬ 


rials  had  appeared,  which  communication 
was  returned  to  the  general  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor  and  marked  “unsatisfactory.” 
Later  Maj.  Gen.  Foote  submitted  another 
report  in  which  he  placed  the  blame 
squarely  uixin  Capt.  fioldberg  who,  he 
said,  was  “not  officially  on  duty  with  the 
division.”  The  Commanding  Oneral 
placed  Capt.  Goldberg  in  the  light  of  one 
newspaper  man  sharing  his  “news”  with 
others.  Maj.  Gen.  Foote  also  wrote  a 
letter  of  aptdogy  at  the  same  time  to  the 
selectmen  of  the  towns  concerned,  in 
which  he  said  that  the  story  emanated 
from  a  source  “over  which  he  had  no 
control,”  although  he  “regretted”  publi¬ 
cation. 

N.  E.  CIRCULATION  MEN 
HAVE  2.DAY  OUTING 

Businet*  Section  It  Conducted  on 

Boat  Journey  to  and 
from  Martha’t 
Vineyard 

(By  telegraph  to  Edituk  &  Publisher) 

Nkw  Bkiii'ukii,  July  18. — On  their  re¬ 
turn  from  Martha's  A'ineyard  tonight, 
about  35  memlx-rs  of  the  New  England 
Circulation  Manager's  .As.sociation  and 
their  guests  voted  the  two-day  semi-an¬ 
nual  convention  the  most  profitable  meet¬ 
ing  yet  held  by  the  organiztion.  Norman 
t  .  Johnson,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  and  president 
of  the  organization,  presided  at  the  busi¬ 
ness  sessions. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  con¬ 
vention  was  comiKised  of  Austin  B.  Cro- 
shere.  chairman,  formerly  of  the  Xetc 
Pedford  Standard  and  Fall  Rk’cr 
(Mass.)  Globe;  William  H.  Cooper  of 
the  lull  River  (Mass.)  Herald  Xeu's. 
Beriah  FI.  Howland  of  the  New  Bedford 
•Standard,  Charles  W.  Palmer  of  the 
Woonsocket  (R.I.)  Call,  Samuel  N.  Ros- 
soff  of  the  Pedford  Times,  and 

Robert  W.  MacGlashing  of  the  Taunton 
(Mass.)  Gazette. 

Yesterday's  program  included  a  visit  to 
Round  Hill,  where  Col.  Fi.  H.  R.  Green 
greeted  the  newspaper  men  and  ('aptain 
(jeorge  F'red  Tilton  conducted  them  over 
the  enshrined  whaler,  the  Charles  W. 
Morgan,  and  a  view  of  the  baby  dirigible, 
Mayflower,  which  is  being  used  in  wea¬ 
ther  tests  by  government  authorities. 

Tixlay's  business  sessions  were  held  on 
the  way  to  Martha's  X'ineyard  on  the 
boat  and  on  the  return  trip  tonight.  On 
the  Island  the  memlx-rs  enjoyed  a  75-mile 
automobile  tour  and  a  fish  and  lobster 
d  nner  prejiared  by  the  Gray  Head  In¬ 
dians. 

Problem-,  considered  by  the  delegates 
included  prizes  to  carrier  Ixiys,  telephone 
solicitation  of  subscriptions,  the  compar¬ 
ative  value  of  a  page  of  live  news  and  a 
page  of  comic  strips,  radio  and  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  circulation,  and  deliveries  with 
trucks. 

_  Those  present  included  Edward  Byron, 
Kennebec  Journal.  .Augusta,  Me.;  Beria 
F'.  Howland  of  the  Standard;  William 
H.  Coptx-r,  F'all  River  Herald  News:  FI. 
1).  Dollientv.  H  orcester  (Mass.)  Tele- 
oram~(,azetle :  Thomas  F.  Farrelly. 
Providence  (R.I.)  Journal  and  Pulletin; 
losepb  .A.  F'aneta.  Haverhill  (Mass.) 
Gazette:  lee  D.  Flint.  Kennebec  (Me.) 
Journal;  Ralph  E.  Grav.  Portland  (Me.) 
Herald  and  /•'.r/'rc.r.r;  C.  Gustafson,  .Vcrc- 
port  fR.I.)  .Vrit-.r,-  Louis  M.  Hammond, 
Ir..  Poston  (Mass.)  Transcript ;  .A.  E. 
Ho'dworth.  f.ntcell  (Mass.)  Cotirier- 
dtizen-Leader :  Norman  C.  lolmson, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times:  Austin  B. 
Crosbere,  T.  J.  Meadoweroft,  Brooklvn 
N.  Y. :  fbiy  W.  Mersereau.  Christian 
.Science  .Monitor;  W.  B.  Mill.  Nnc 
Haven  fConn.)  Rcgi.ster ;  Charles  W, 
Palmer,  U'oousocket  (R.I.)  Call:  W.  E. 
Potter,  Manchester  (N.H.)  Unioti  attd 


Photo  shows  Mrs.  Sara  Joslyn,  consid¬ 
ered  the  richest  woman  in  Nebraska, 
who  recently  turned  over  her  news¬ 
paper  business,  the  Western  News¬ 
paper  Union,  to  her  employes,  selling 
it  to  them  for  $5,000,000.  She  was 
voted  the  most  valuable  citizen  in 
Omaha,  recently. 

Leader;  Samuel  N.  Rosoflt,  Bed¬ 

ford  (Mass.)  Times;  Fi.  G.  Wellington. 
Fitchburg  (Mass.)  Sentinel;  and  D.  T. 
Williams.  Xorth  Adams  (Mass.)  Tran¬ 
script. 

George  H.  Reynolds  of  the  Magnetic 
Player  Board  Company,  formerly  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Standard,  an 
honorary  member,  was  also  present. 
Among  the  guests  were  L.  E.  Dolhenty. 
Gardner.  Mass.;  1.  Henry  Montplaisir, 
Manchester,  N.  H. :  Charles  R.  Bailey. 
Floluiken,  N.  J.;  and  James  McKiernan, 
formerly  with  the  .Vcri-  York  World. 

W,  N.  U.  FLOATS  BOND  ISSUE 

$4,250,000  15-Year,  Six  Per  Cent 
Gold  Debenture*  Offered  For  Sale 

Public  ofTering,  made  July  17,  of  a 
new  issue  of  $4,250,000  15-year  six  per 
cent  convertible  gold  dclH-n’tures  of  the 
Western  Newsiiaper  Union  came  as  a 
sequel  to  the  formation  of  a  new  com- 
jiany  headed  by  c.xecutives  of  the  firm 
rejiorted  previously  in  thes^  columns. 

The  issue  is  underwritten  by  F'.  .A. 
Willard  &  Co.,  and  .Ames.  Flmerich  & 
Co..  Inc. 

The  name  of  the  new  conxiration  re¬ 
mains  the  same.  It  was  purchased  from 
Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Joslyn.  widow  of  George 
.A.  Joslyn,  the  founder,  for  about 
S5.(K)(),(KK),  although  the  property  was 
valued  at  S15.(XK),()(K).  She  sold  cheaply 
to  reward  the  employes  who  purcliased 
it  from  her,  she  stated  at  the  time.  H. 
H.  Fish  is  president  and  F'.  W.  Julian 
vice-iiresident  and  general  manager  of 
the  new  corixiration. 

The  company  has  had  an  unbroken 
dividend  record  extending  over  the  last 
26  years  and  has  earned  a  net  profit 
averaging  slightlv  more  than  $680,000 
annuallv  for  the  last  20  years,  the  circu¬ 
lar  declared.  In  1628  the  net  iirofit  was 
$765,825,  with  the  last  four  years  aver¬ 
aging  $758,000  jx-r  year. 

“SPECIAL”  CHANGES  NAME 

George  H.  Payne  Join*  Burke,  Kui- 
per*  &  Mahoney  Firm 

Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahonev,  publish¬ 
ers  representatives  at  203  North  Wa¬ 
bash  avenue,  Chicago,  have  changed  their 
name  to  Burke,  Kuipers,  Mahoney  & 
Payne. 

The  change  of  name  involves  no 
change  in  executive  personnel,  however, 
since  George  H.  Pavne,  the  new  member 
of  the  firm,  is  identified  with  the  Payne- 
Hall  company,  which  represents  the 
same  list  of  papers  on  the  Pacific  coast 
as  is  handled  by  the  Chicago  firm  in  the 
middlewest. 


WESTERN  AD  MANAGERS 
ELECT  A.  T.  STEWART 

Group  Urge*  More  Rigid  Cen*or(liip 
of  Radio  Program* — Automo¬ 
bile  Section*  Being 
Di*continued 

Alex  T.  Stewart,  advertising  manager 
of  the  I'ictoria  (B.C.)  Daily  Colonist, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Western 
Daily  Newspaper  .Advertising  Managers 
Association  held  at  Jasper  Park,  Jasper, 
Allx;rta.  la.st  week.  R.  T.  Oslxirne  of 
the  .Medicine  Hat  Xeios  was  chosen  vice- 
president  and  Curtis  A.  Smith.  Winnipeg 
Free  Press,  secretary-treasurer.  Tfij 
new  directors  are:  S.  Griffis,  Vancouver 
Sun;  Cieorge  B.  Cooper,  Fdnionton 
Journal;  W.  .A.  .Anderson,  Calgary  Al¬ 
bertan;  Harrv  Saul,  Regina  Ijtadrr-post. 

Among  the  important  discussions  at 
the  convention  was  the  question  of  radio 
programs.  The  meeting  felt  that  greater 
caution  should  l)e  taken  in  the  matter  of 
publi.shing  programs  to  eliminate  “free” 
advertising  wherever  possible.  Recom¬ 
mendation  to  this  effect  will  be  made  to 
all  western  publishers. 

The  question  whether  the  automobile 
section  has  outlived  its  usefulness  was 
discusse<l.  It  was  found  that  a  large 
number  of  the  western  papers  have  dis¬ 
continued  their  automobile  sections  and 
many  were  planning  similar  action.  Ad¬ 
vertising  managers  of  papers  now  pub¬ 
li.shing  sections  admitted  that  it  was 
dirticult  to  obtain  live  news  with  the  re¬ 
sult  their  editions  were  filled  with  ma¬ 
terial  of  little  or  no  news  value. 

■A.  W.  Moscarella,  assistant  business 
and  advertising  manager  of  the  Winni¬ 
peg  Tribune,  has  offeresl  a  cup.  to  be 
known  as  the  “Moscarella  .Award,”  to  be 
awarded  to  the  memlier  newspaper  that 
develops  or  successfully  adopts  the  great¬ 
est  business  building  idea  during  the 
period  since  the  la.st  annual  convention. 

The  Vancouver  Province  was  awarded 
the  .Association  diploma  for  the  liest  lin¬ 
age  building  plan  for  1928-29,  the  Santa 
Sack  feature. 

•Arthur  Patridge,  manager  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  Daily  Newspaper  .As.sociation,  Tor¬ 
onto,  initiated  an  interesting  discussion 
on  defining  national  and  local  advertis¬ 
ing.  George  B.  Cooper.  Edmonton  Jour¬ 
nal.  gave  an  address  on  “National  Adver¬ 
tising,"  and  Curtis  .A.  Smith,  Winnipeg 
F'ree  Press,  on  “Retail  Advertising.” 

A.  W.  Moscarella,  Winnipeg  Tribune, 
retiring  president,  presided  at  tbe  ses¬ 
sions.  The  new  jiresident  was  secretary- 
treasurer  last  year. 

TEXAS  GROUP  ELECTS 

Meeting  at  Sweetwater,  the  West 
Texas  Press  .Association  elected  Ed. 
VYarren  of  the  Post  (Tex.)  Dispatch 
president  and  selected  Abilene  for  next 
year’s  convention.  H.  H.  Jackson, 
Coleman  Democrat-J’oice,  was  named 
vice-president,  and  James  Smith,  Snvder 
Time.t-.'iignal.  was  re-elected  secretary- 
treasurer.  Ralph  Shuffler  of  Odessa, 
former  publisher,  OIney  Enterprise,  won 
the  convention  golf  tournament.  Joe  J. 
Taylor  of  the  Dallas  Xe7t’S  was  a 
speaker.  Harry  Schwenker  of  Brady, 
president  of  the  Texas  Press  .Associa¬ 
tion,  attended. 

AIDING  BEREAVED  FAMILIES 

Two  Lowell.  Mass.,  newspapers  have 
raised  more  than  $21, .501)  for  the  Ixmcfit 
of  the  families  of  several  men  who 
were  killed  in  a  recent  sewer  gas  accident 
n  that  city.  .At  least  three  widows  and 
19  children  will  benefit  from  the  trust 
funds  created.  Tbe  fund  raised  by  the 
I  o-ivell  Courier-Citizen  will  reach  $11.* 
.500  while  tbe  I.on'ell  Sun’s  fund  will 
be  nearly  $10,000. 

CANISTEO  PAPER  SOLD 

W.  L.  Packard  of  Geneva.  N.  Y..  has 
sold  the  C anisteo  (N.Y.)  Chrottidc.  to 
C.  H.  Westbrook,  formerly  associated 
with  the  Corning  (N.Y.)  Leader.  The 
Chronicle  has  l>een  published  in  a  nearby 
ciimmunitv  under  Mr.  Packard's  owner¬ 
ship.  but  Mr.  Westbrook  will  reopen  the 
Canisteo  plant. 
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“HUMANIZING”  THE  FINANCIAL  PAGES 

Forbidding  Austerity  of  Former  Days  Giving  Way  to  Lively  Interpretive  Articles  in  Attractive  Type 
Dress — Nation’s  Business  Growth  Has  Attracted  Many  New  Readers 


By  HERBERT  S.  HOLLANDER 

Financial  Editor,  Ullman  Feature  Service 


WITH  financial  stories  first  pa^e 
news  more  treqiiently  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  and  with  public  interest  in  finan¬ 
cial  '  business,  and  industrial  matters 
extraordinarily  and  consistently  high,  it 
is  only  logical  that  the  financial  pages  of 
newspapers  today  are  attracting  an  in¬ 
creasing  measure  of  attention  from  many 
sources. 

Where  hundreds  read  the  business  and 
financial  pages  yesterday,  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  are  readi.ig  them  to¬ 
day.  One’s  first  impulse  is  to  say  that 
this  is  true  because  so  many  more  per¬ 
sons  are  in  the  market  and  because  the 
speculative  fever  has  become  prevalent 
in  every  section  of  the  country.  How¬ 
ever,  while  it  is  true  that  the  ranks  of 
financial  page  readers  have  been  greatly 
swelled  by  newcomers  in  the  stock  mar¬ 
ket,  it  is  important  to  understand  that 
there  has  been  a  steady  accretion  of  read¬ 
ers  over  a  period  of  years. 

These  readers  have  been  recruited  from 
the  ranks  of  business  men,  small  as  well 
as  large;  and  with  America’s  sharp  ad¬ 
vance  economically  during  the  last  Id 
years,  the  number  of  persons  potentially 
interested  in  the  financial  pages  has 
grown  enormously. 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  to 
editors  throughout  the  countrv  that  the 
financial  and  business  pages  constitute  a 
highly  important  part  of  the  newspaper. 
This  has  not  always  been  true,  even 
though  newspapers  for  years  have  de¬ 
voted  much  space  to  the  subject. 

In  a  great  number  of  instances  editors 
have  looked  upon  the  financial  pages  as 
annoying  "musts.”  They  have  recog¬ 
nized,  in  a  general  way,  that  the  financial 
pages  fill  a  vital  need,  covering,  as  they 
do,  that  which  underlies  our  national 
well-being.  Vet,  frequently  there  was  iio 
specific  and  clear-cut  realization  of  the 
factors  involved.  Or,  to  put  it  another 
way,  many  editors  ran  hnancial  pages 
because  they  thought  they  should  and 
because  it  had  been  done ;  they  ran  sports 
sections  because  they  saw  with  definite¬ 
ness  an  energetic  reader-interest  and  saw 
its  benefits  from  the  circulation  stand¬ 
point. 

The  progress  of  the  financial  and  busi¬ 
ness  section,  in  consequence,  was  sev¬ 
erely  handicapped.  In  editorial  content 
they  remained  more  or  less  static.  In 
make-up  they  changed  hut  little.  While 
other  sections  of  the  newspaper  were  out 
hustling  for  readers,  demanding  atten¬ 
tion,  arranging  their  goods  to  catch  the 
purchaser’s  eve  and  hold  his  interest,  the 
financial  department  went  its  quiet  way, 
buri«l  next  to  the  want  ads.  It  was  a 
routine  department  in  the  worst  sense  of 
the  word. 

The  .situation  today  is  changing,  and 
while  it  is  changing,  sharply  in  some 
papers  and  scarcely  at  all  in  others,  there 
still  lies  before  it  much  ground  to  be 
covered  before  progress  comparable  to 
that  of  other  sections  is  accomplished. 
The  statement  is  made  fully ‘recognizing 
the  difficulties  of  achieving  attractive 
make-up  with  so  many  tables  to  be  han- 
<lled.  and  also  recognizing  the  expense 
to  which  newspapers  have  gone  to  bring 
their  quotations  up  to  the  minute  and 
absolutely  accurate. 

In  fact,  in  the  latter  respect  the  finan¬ 
cial  sections  of  the  afternoon  papers 
fiave  done  remarkably  well.  The  ob¬ 
server  here  is  referring  more  particularlv 
to  editorial  treatment  and.  also,  to  the 
development  of  financial  advertising 
copy. 

The  financial  sections  still  arc  step¬ 
children  to  too  great  an  extent  in  many 
pewspapers  which  should  see  in  them 
important  reservoirs  of  reader-interest 
*nd,  of  course,  revenue  producers.  The 
latter  mav  seem  heretical  to  some  pub¬ 
lishers  whose  indifferent  success  with 
financial  advertising  has  led  them  to  look 
’tpon  financial  sections  solely  as  expense- 
sources;  but,  at  that,  most  editors  and 
publishers  today  realize  that,  properly 
•“''ducted,  a  financial  section  is  an  ex¬ 


cellent  investment,  aside  from  being  an 
inevitable  one. 

Observation  of  financial  and  business 
sections  over  a  period  of  years  convinces 
the  oiiserver  that  the  advertisers,  and 
not  the  editors,  have  contributed  more  to 
livelier  and  more  agreeable  looking  de¬ 
partments — and  these  two  factors  are 
highly  important,  as  every  editor  will 
concede.  This  is  not  true  in  all  cases,  of 
course,  but  it  does  seem  to  be  true  in 
enough  instances  to  make  the  pioint  signi¬ 
ficant.  Incidentally,  since  the  writer  is 
an  editorial  contributor  to  financial 
pages  the  statement  is  clearly  one  with¬ 
out  biased  interest. 

The  financial  advertisers  have  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  financial  advertising  in¬ 
teresting  and  appealing,  and  they  are 
succeeding  admirably.  That  is  what 
some  editors  are  doing  on  their  side  of 
the  fence ;  but  that  not  enough  of  them 
are  doing  it  by  any  means  is  clear  to 
anyone  «bo  has  followed  the  situation 
at  all  closely. 

What  have  the  advertisers  done? 

They  have  used  clear,  legible,  attrac¬ 
tive  type.  They  have  used  type  large 
enough  to  be  read.  They  have  used 
illustrations  wherever  jxissible.  Finally, 
they  have  made  the  copy  eminently  read¬ 
able. 

The  day  when  financial  advertising 
was  limited  to  a  brief,  ^tilted  "card”  is 
gone.  In  tixi  many  instances  its  finan¬ 
cial  section  prototype  lingers  on. 

That  there  are  limitations  nixui  the 
editor  in  the  make-iiii  of  his  financial 
pages,  is  granteil  without  argument. 
That  writers  can  go  just  so  far  in 
"ixipiilarizing"  financial  and  business 
news,  also  is  recognized  and  admitted 
freely. 

Blit,  it  is  not  admitted  by  any  means 
that  tlie  full  potentialities  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  section  have  f>cen  realized ;  that  it 
has  been  made  as  attractive,  as  readable, 
as  easily  informative  as  possible. 

It  is  not  projKised  here  to  suggest  to 
any  editor  what  he  should  use  or  what 
he  slionbl  not  use  in  the  way  of  editorial 
material  for  his  financial  and  business 
section.  However,  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
I>erience.  here  are  what  the  writer  be¬ 
lieves  to  be  some  elements  essential  to 
a  successful  department,  one  that  meets 
the  reader  half  way: 


The  tables,  whatever  the  editor  feels 
he  should  run  in  addition  to  the  basic 
New  York  Stock  FLxchange  dealings, 
should  be  set  in  clear,  legible  type.  T  he 
names  should  not  be  abbreviated  lx*yond 
recognition  and  the  figures  should  not 
require  a  magnifying  glass. 

The  stock  and  bond  leads  should  be 
written  understandably.  They  should  be 
more  than  a  bare  recital  of  a  point-gain 
here  or  a  three-point  loss  there.  They 
should  convey  a  connected  story  of  the 
day’s  happenings ;  a  story  that  has  some 
relationship  to  what  has  gone  before. 
They  should  be  soundly  interpretive, 
regardless  of  whatever  other  comment 
on  the  market  may  appear  on  the  pages. 

Business,  industrial,  and  general  com¬ 
mercial  developments  should  he  covered 
interpretively,  in  addition  to  the  news 
concerning  them. 

Copy  should  be  written  not  sensation¬ 
ally  but  with  life  and  zest,  as  though  the 
writer  actually  were  interested  and  as 
anxious  to  tell  his  siory  as  many  read¬ 
ers  may  lx  to  get  it. 

If  it  is  the  iiolicy  of  the  p.'qxr  to  do 
so,  occasional  cuts  on  the  financial  page 
hell);  pictures  of  financiers,  bankers, 
business  men,  if  there  is  reason  for 
them.  The  local  field,  of  course,  should 
be  covered  thoroughly. 

Heads  should  lx  attractive.  If  the 
section  is  large  .'nongh,  Ixixes  and  fea¬ 
ture  heads  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Xatnrally.  wher?  the  financial  page  is 
small,  and  the  tables  absorb  most  of 
the  nxim,  there  is  little  leeway  in  the 
mater  of  make-np.  But  in  any  event 
the  heads  used  can  I)e  made  eye-filling 
as  well  as  informative. 

In  "dressing  up’’  his  financial  and 
business  section,  the  editor  will  be  doing 
that  which  many  financial  advertisers 
have  found  most  worthwhile.  Banks  are 
doing  remarkable  things  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  copy  which  hits  the  reader 
squarely  in  the  eye.  .'some  of  the  art 
work  in  bank  advertising  today  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fini-,  and  the  “reading  matter” 
shows  imagination  and  clear  thinking. 
The  results  have  been  ample  repayment 
for  the  added  effort. 

That  the  average  editor  today  would 
profit  markedly  by  giving  closer  and 
more  sympathetic  attention  to  his  finan¬ 
cial  section,  is  the  firm  conviction  of 


many  who  have  done  so.  There  always 
has  been  a  very  practical  reason  for 
running  a  business  and  financial  depart¬ 
ment  ;  at  this  moment  it  is  more  empha¬ 
tic  than  it  ever  has  been. 

.V  concommitant  of  the  renaissance  of 
the  financial  section  is  the  increasing 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  larger 
newspapers,  and  the  press  associations, 
of  the  iniix)rtance  of  the  financial  de¬ 
partment.  There  apparently  is  a  tend¬ 
ency  on  the  part  of  the  former  to  estab¬ 
lish  separate  bureaus — a  good  instance 
of  this  is  the  (lannett  Financial  Bureau 
oixned  recently  to  centralize  the  finan¬ 
cial  news  and  advertising  activities  of 
the  Gannett  group,  as  outlined  in  Editoh 
&  PuiiLiSHtJt  ft)r  .\pril  6.  1929 — and  of 
the  latter  in  the  W  all  Street  bureaus. 

That  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
direction  of  financial  and  business  edi¬ 
torial  copy  is  apparent  when  one  cihii- 
pares  the  product  of  tixlay  with  that  of 
past  years.  The  "hnmanizing”  process 
is  underway,  and  while  it  is  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  from  its  goal  there  is  no 
gainsaying  the  advances  which  have  been 
made.  It  now  is  more  generally  recog 
nized  that  financial  and  business  copy 
need  not  be  "heavy” ;  that,  in  fact, 
heaviness  often  is  resorted  to  in  lieu  of 
knowledge  of  facts.  Where  the  financial 
writer  of  yesteryear  seemed  to  delight 
in  Ixfuddling  the  reader,  tcxlay  he  at 
least  gives  the  iiiexixricnced  subscrilxr 
half  a  chance  tf)  understand  what  he  is 
driving  at. 

There  is  a  distinct  analogy  between 
the  “financial  section  attitude”  and  the 
attitude  of  the  banker  of  20  years  ago 
Compared  with,  his  successor  of  today. 
I'ormerly  the  iianker  believed  that  he 
had  a  highly  exhalted  dignity  to  main¬ 
tain ;  to  meet  customers  freely,  openly 
:ind  minus  hocus-pexus  was  unthinkable. 
Today  the  banker  is  out  front  and  talks 
a  language  his  eustomer  can  understand. 
The  result  has  been  greater  success  for 
the  banker  a.s-  well  as  for  the  customer. 

Too  many  financial  sections  are 
biirdenefl  with  forbidding  austerity. 
Their  measure  of  usefulness  should  be 
gauged  by  the  e.a.sc  and  the  friendliness 
with  which  they  impart  their  vital 
information.  And  this  is  not  fancy  but 
a  truth  which  progre.ssive  editors  have 
realized  and  from  which  their  news¬ 
papers  are  earning  larger  dividends. 

Bringing  the  financial  and  business 
.section  in  step  with  the  modernity  of  the 
remainder  of  the  paper  is  certainly  a 
task  to  which  many  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers  could  direct  their  attention  with 
eminently  worthwhile  results. 

OFFICIALS  GRANTED  STAY 


Chicago  Mayor  and  Treaaurer  Haye 
Until  Oct.  1  to  Fil«  Brief* 

■Mayor  William  Hale  Thompson  of 
Chicago  and  Cof)k  County  Treasurer 
Harding  have  been  granted  a  further 
stay  until  Oct.  1  to  file  their  briefs  in 
the  ai)ixal  from  the  decision  of  Circuit 
judge  Hugo  Friend  who  granted  a  judg¬ 
ment  of  $2,24.^,604  against  the  defend¬ 
ants  in  the  Chicafio  Tribune’s  suit  to 
re-cover  fees  paid  illegally  by  the  fir.st 
Thompson  administration  to  real  estate 
experts. 

•After  Thomp.son  and  Harding  file 
their  briefs,  the  Tribune  will  have  time 
to  answer  through  its  attorneys.  I  f  the 
case  is  taken  under  advisement  at  the 
December  term  of  court,  a  decision  will 
probably  not  be  rendered  before  Feb¬ 
ruary. 

A  judgment  was  recently  entered  for 
the  full  amount  against  five  co-defend¬ 
ants  in  the  case  wbo  did  not  appeal. 


CARL  T,  ROBERTSON  ILL 

Carl  T.  Robertson,  associate  editor  of 
the  Clnrlnnd  Plain  Dealer,  is  ill  and  re¬ 
ported  to  be  in  a  critical  condition. 


GERMAN  EDITOR  PAYING  VISIT  TO  U.  S. 


Photo  shows  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Stern-Rubarth  of  Berlin  arriving  on  the 
S.S.  Albert  Ballin  for  a  twelve-day  visit.  Mr.  Stern-Rubarth  is  editor-in-chief 
of  Wolffs  Telegraph  Agency,  German  news  service. 
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LIBERTY  ASKS  SAME  RATES  FROM  ROADS 
AS  GRANTED  AMERICAN  WEEKLY 

Claims  to  be  a  News  Weekly  in  Brief  Filed  With  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission — Cites  Competition  With 
Hearst  Sunday  Magazine 

By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  A  Publisher 


TV' .'>tiix(.T<)N,  1).  C.,  July  17. — A  pic- 
lure  of  the  comix-titioii  between  tbe 
Jii'rald  and  Examiner  and  the  Tribune 
in  Chicago,  was  drawn  for  the  iiifor- 
ination  of  the  Interstate  L^oninierce  Coni- 
niision  bv  Liberty  ITeekly,  Inc.,  in  a 
brief  filed  with  the  Coniiniskm  support¬ 
ing  Liberty’s  claim  for  more  reas<^jnable 
rates  on  shipments  of  its  iteruxlical. 

l.ilH-rty  Weekly,  Inc.,  iwinted  out  that 
the  failure  of  the  railroads  to  transjwrt 
l-ilx?rty  in  baggage  cars  or  passenger 
trains  with  the  same  service  and  on  the 
same  rate  basis  as  maintained  on  news- 
paiK-rs.  and  on  the  i)eriodical  known  as 
the  .Imerican  Jl’cckly,  is  “unjust  and 
unreasi  niable." 

The  refusal  of  the  carriers  to  main¬ 
tain  the  same  treatment  on  the  transitor- 
tation  of  both  subjects  Lilxjrty  to  undue 
prejudice  and  gives  preferential  treat¬ 
ment  to  .American  Weekly,  it  was 
cliarged. 

Liberty’s  brief  e.xplained  the  entire 
jx^riodical  and  “Sunday  Supplement’’ 
situation,  as  follows : 

“The  Sunday  newsiiaper  made  its  first 
apiiearancc  in  182.S  as  a  wholly  religious 
publication.  Later,  as  a  part  of  tlu-  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers,  came  the  magazine  sec¬ 
tion.  the  illustrated  section,  the  comic 
section,  etc.  Many  papers  in  smaller 
metri  ijiolitan  areas  and  some  in  the 
larger  fields  did  not  have  the  facilities 
to  print  magazine  sections.  _As  a  result 
came  the  syndicated  magazine  sections, 
which  were  magazine  sections  printed 
in  wholesale  lots  and  distributed  to  such 
newspapers  as  had  contracts  with  the 
jniblishers. 

“thjt  of  the  syndicated  magazine  sec¬ 
tion  grew  the  .American  W  eekly,  estab¬ 
lished  on  Dec.  31.  On  that  date 

a  corporation  was  formed  under  tbe 
laws  of  the  State  of  New’  York,  which 
authorized  .American  Weekly,  Inc.,  to 
publish  and  dispense  news  in  the  form 
that  it  now  pursues. 

“The  American  W  eekly  was  described 
as  a  general  magazine  by  its  publishers 
and  listed  as  such  in  all  advertising  au¬ 
thorities.  It  supported  its  own  organ¬ 
ization  and  brought  out  the  American 
Weekly  entirely  independent  of  the 
newspapers  with  which  it  was  distrib¬ 
uted.  It  was  a  national  magazine  in 
character,  but  was  stuffed  in  a  Sunday 
newspaper  for  distribution,  and  thus 
coupled  two  fields  that  had  been  sepa¬ 
rated  since  1844. 

“Liberty  was  placed  on  the  market  in 
direct  competition  with  the  American 
W  eekly.  Here  w'as  the  situation.  Two 
competing  newsixipers  in  Qiicago,  the 
Herald  and  Examiner,  and  the  Tribune 
hatl  competing  Sunday  supplements. 
The  Herald  and  Examiner  called  its 
Sunday  supplement  a  ‘Magazine  Sec¬ 
tion.’  while  the  Tribune  styled  its  .sup¬ 
plement  the  ‘Blue  Ribbon  Fiction  Sec- 
tii>n.’ 

“Advertising  rates  in  these  two  sup¬ 
plements  favored  the  Tribune  because 
of  its  larger  circulation.  Then  the 
.American  Wee'kly  magazine  entered  the 
picture  and  was  substituted  for  the 
Herald  and  Examiner  magazine  section. 
In  place  of  $4,.SflO  per  page  for  a  colored 
advertisement,  however,  the  American 
Weekly  got  $16,000. 

“1'he  Tribune  decided  to  put  a  com¬ 
petitor  into  the  field,  but  instead  of  mak¬ 
ing  arrangements  with  a  chain  of  news- 
pat>ers  to  print  pre-dated  issues  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  transportation  of  the 
magazine,  the  Tribune  decided  to  con¬ 
sol  date  its  Blue  Ribbon  Fiction  Section 
with  available  news  between  two  covers 
and  sell  the  whole  at  ik:  per  copy  as  a 
news  weekly. 

“This  was  strictly  a  news  weekly.  A 
specially  designed  press  was  built  and 
installed  at  a  cost  of  over  $1.000,(^ 
which  would  run  off  this  combination 


newsiwiKT  and  magazine  by  tlie  roto¬ 
gravure  method. 

"Originally  the  carriers  accepted  Lib¬ 
erty  for  transportation  in  baggage  cars 
at  newspaper  baggage  rates  because  it 
was  a  news  weekly.  However,  when  the 
Liberty  changed  its  method  of  printing 
the  cover,  the  carriers  gave  notice  that 
the  periodical  now  resembled  a  magazine 
rather  than  a  newsitaper  and  would  no 
longer  lx;  accepted  for  transixirtation  in 
baggage  cars  at  newspaix;r  rates.” 

Lilx-rty’s  brief  charged  that  "there  is 
no  six'cific,  nor  any  general  fact,  which 
can  possibly  justify  according  baggage 
car  rates  and  services  to  the  American 
Weekly  in  either  its  primary  or  second¬ 
ary  movement  and  contemporaneously 
withholding  like  services  and  rates  from 
Lilxfrty.  If  Liberty  must  continue  to  be 
distributed  through  less-than-carload  and 
carload  freight  services,  express  and  mail 
service,  it  is  only  fair  tliat  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Weekly  should  accomplish  its  dis¬ 
tribution  through  the  same  means,  it  de¬ 
clares. 

The  .Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
Railway,  and  other  carriers  who  are 
named  hy  Liberty  as  defendants  in  its 
complaint,  also  have  filetl  a  brief  with 
the  Commission  in  supjxirt  of  their  posi¬ 
tion. 

The  railroads  contend  that  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Weekly  is  properly  a  part  of  a  news- 
pajxT  and  entitled  to  transportation  as 
such.  Lilierty  would  classify  it  as  a 
magazine,  said  the  carriers’  brief,  solely 
by  reason  of  the  manner  in  which  ad¬ 
vertising  therein  is  contracted  for. 


The  Cliieafio  Tribune  plane’s  flight 
to  Berlin  ended  abruptly  last  Sat¬ 
urday.  July  13.  when  the  T'ntin’ 
Howler,  in  which  Roliert  Cast.  Parker 
Cramer  and  Robert  Wood,  aviation  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Tribune,  were  attempting  to 
blaze  a  new  air  trail  from  Chicago  to 
the  heart  of  Europe,  was  swept  to  sea 
by  a  gale  and  sank  among  the  ice  of 
Htid.son  strait.  There  was  no  one  on 
txiard  the  plane  at  the  time. 

The  ‘LTntin’  Bowler  had  lieen  caught 
in  ice  flfx*s  and  narrowly  escaned  destruc¬ 
tion  several  times  since  landing  at  Port 
Bnrwell  last  Tuesday,  July  9.  It  was 
anchored  to  the  ice  about  a  hundred 
feet  from  .shore,  when  a  huge  piece  of 
the  ice  broke  from  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  carrying  the  plane  with  it  to 
the  open  water  where  it  sank. 

Everything  possible  had  been  done  to 
keep  the  plane  intact  for  the  long  flight 
across  Greenland  and  Iceland  to  Berlin, 
but  the  tide,  the  ice  and  the  gale  which 
the  ‘Untin’  Bowler  encountered  were  too 
much  for  it.  The  crew  had  only  three 
hours  of  good  flying  weather  in  the  ten 
flays  that  elaps^  between  the  plane’s 
takeoff  at  I.ake  Remi,  Ont.,  and  its  loss 
in  the  iceliergs  at  Port  Burwell. 

The  Bowler  went  down  with  both 
poirtoons  lashed  to  the  lower  wings  with 
rope.  A  wing  strut  had  snapped  in  two. 
The  gale  had  ripped  the  fabric  from  a 
lower  wing.  There  were  big  rents  in 
the  tail  surfaces,  water  had  poured  into 
the  hull  through  the  hole  pierced  by 
jagged  ice,  and  the  bracing  wires  and 
struts  of  the  plane  had  been  pinched 
by  ice  cakes.  While  it  would  have  re- 
ouired  several  days,  yet  the  pilots  be¬ 
lieved  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
repair  the  ship.  .All  of  the  damage  to 


1.  A.  A.  CHOOSES  EMBLEM 


The  design  pietured  above  has  been 
chosen  by  the  International  Adver¬ 
tising  Association  to  symbolize  the 
theme  of  its  2.')th  annual  ronvention 
in  Berlin,  Aug.  12-15.  The  key  rep¬ 
resents  “Advertising,  the  Key  to 
World  Prosperity,”  adopted  as  the 
theme  of  the  meeting.  This  emblem 
will  appear  on  all  posters  and  badges 
of  the  association. 

VENTURA  PAPER  SOLD 

The  I'entiira  (Cal.)  E>-ee  Press  has 
been  sold  by  D.  J.  Reese  to  H.  O.  Davis 
of  Ix)s  .Angeles.  Oscar  T.  Conklin,  who 
has  been  publisher  and  part  owner  of 
the  pajier  for  the  past  four  years,  will 
remain  as  vice  president  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  and  publisher. 


CALIFORNIA  PAPER  TO  BUILD 

The  Visalia  (t'al.)  Times  Delta  is 
preparing  plans  for  a  new  publishing 
plant.  Charles  .A.  Whitmore  and  Morley 
.Maddux  are  publishers. 


the  plane  was  caused  by  the  buffeting  of 
the  tide  and  the  battering  of  the  ice. 

The  pilots  were  confident  that  once 
they  had  escaped  the  dangers  of  the  ice 
and  tide  at  Port  Burwell,  the  rest  of 
the  voyage  to  liuroiie  would  have  been 
comparatively  easy,  but  weather  condi¬ 
tions  made  a  takeoff  impossible,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  watch  the  Bowler  night 
and  day.  to  keep  it  from  Ixdng  smashed 
by  tbe  ice. 

The  Tribune’s  plane  hopped  off  from 
Chicago  July  3  to  fly  to  Berlin  by  way 
of  the  great  northern  circle,  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  demonstrate  a  natural  air  line 
to  Europe  offering  fewer  hazards  than 
any  «>ther  route. 

“We  still  lielieve  that  the  route  from 
Chicago  to  Europe  by  way  of  Green¬ 
land  and  Iceland  is  feasible,”  wrote 
W<x)d.  historian  of  the  trip,  following 
the  loss  of  the  plane,  “but  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  such  a  route  will  not  be¬ 
come  practical  until  airplanes  are  able 
to  cope  with  the  severest  weather  condi¬ 
tions.  Extensive  ground  facilities  along 
the  route  will  be  imperative. 

“The  severity  of  the  weather  at  this 
point  of  land  is  almost  beyond  belief. 
One  minute  the  sun  shines  brightly. 
Half  an  hour  later  a  dense  fog  has 
fallen  and  a  heavy  wind  has  set  in.  It 
has  rained  here  every  day  this  month. 
The  weather  has  shown  no  moderation. 

“Cape  Chidley  is  peculiarly  situated 
with  the  Atlantic  on  the  east.  Ungava 
bay  on  the  west  and  the  .Arctic  on  the 
north.  It  is  thus  the  crux  of  the  storms. 

“We  shall  return  on  the  first  ship 
calling  at  Port  Burwell.  It  will  likely 
be  late  in  .August  when  we  reach 
Qiicago." 


PADUCAH  DAILIES  SOLD 
TO  IOWA  MAN 


F,  W.  Woodward,  Dubuque  Tele¬ 
graph-Herald  and  Times-Joumal 
Owner,  Acquires  Two 
Southern  Papers 

Edwin  J.  Paxton,  president  of  Padu¬ 
cah  .Vewspapers,  Inc.,  the  Evening  Sm 
and  .Vcii'f  Demoerat,  on  July  13  retired 
from  the  publishing  field  in  Paducah 
with  the  sale  of  his  holdings  to  Fred  \V. 
Woodward,  of  Dubuque,  Iowa.  Trans¬ 
fer  of  ()ther  st(K;k  in  the  Paducah  papers 
to  Elliott  C.  Mitchell,  and  W.  F.  Brad¬ 
shaw,  of  Paducah,  and  M.  R.  Kane,  of 
Dubuque,  was  also  announced. 

The  Paducah  properties  are  now 
headed  by  Mr.  VWxidward  as  president 
and  are  under  the  general  management 
of  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Officers  of  the  new  company  are: 
P'red  W.  Woodward,  president;  W.  F. 
Bradshaw,  vice  president ;  Elliott  c! 
Mitchell,  general  manager;  Joseph  L. 
Roth,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Mr.  Woodward  is  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Telegraph-Herald 
and  Times-Jourtial  at  Dubuque.  Mr. 
Mitchell  has  lieen  editor  of  the  Evening 
Sun  for  many  years  and  Mr.  Roth  has 
long  been  identified  with  the  Evening 
Sun  as  business  manager.  Mr.  Brad¬ 
shaw'  is  president  of  the  First  National 
bank  and  the  Mechanics  Trust  and  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  of  Paducah. 

No  changes  in  personnel  were  an- 
iKiuiKed  by  the  owners. 

The  retirement  of  Mr.  Paxton  takes 
from  the  newspaper  field  one  of  the 
liest  known  Kentucky  publishers.  He 
has  been  identified  with  the  Evening 
Sun  for  more  than  25  years  and  in  May 
of  this  year  he  and  his  associates  pur¬ 
chased  the  Paducah  News-Democrat, 
which  is  now  operated  jointly  with  the 
Sun.  Mr.  Woodward  will  continue  his 
residence  in  Dubuque,  but  will  be  in 
close  contact  with  the  Paducah  prop¬ 
erties  which  will  be  under  the  active 
management  of  .Mr.  Mitchell. 


KINDEL  GOES  TO  RALEIGH 


Leaves  Columbia  Record  to  Join 
Timet  at  Butinett  Manager 

W.  .Allen  Kindcl,  until  recently  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Columbia  (S.  C.) 
Record,  on  July  15  joined  the  Raleigh 
( N.  C.)  Times  as  business  manager. 
John  .A.  Park  is  publisher  of  the  Times. 

Kindel  started  his  career  with  the 
Nashville  Banner,  where  as  a  boy  he 
delivered  papers.  From  Nashville  he 
went  to  .Asheville  where  for  eleven  years 
he  was  circulation  manager  of  the  Citi¬ 
zen,  and  was  also  secretary  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  .After  leaving  Asheville  he  was 
in  sjiecial  work  in  Washington  and  New 
Orleans  and  later  was  connected  with 
the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News  as  busi¬ 
ness  and  advertising  manager.  After  five 
years  in  C  hattanooga  he  returned  to 
South  (.'arolina  and  for  three  years  was 
advertising  manager  of  the  Greeniillt 
( S.  U.)  News,  before  joining  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Record. 


NAMED  FINANCIAL  EDITOR 


C.  Norman  Stabler,  Promoted  by 
N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 


C.  Norman  Stabler,  for  the  last  three 
years  a  memlier  of  the  financial  editorial 
staff  of  the  Neiv  York  Herald  TrUnme, 
has  been  promoted  to  lie  financial  editor 
of  the  same  paper. 

Prior  to  joining  the  staff  of  the 
Herald  Tribune  in  1926,  he  was  with  the 
Nexv  York  Journal  of  Commerce  and 
prior  to  that  with  the  Associated  Press 
in  New  York  and  the  Philadelphia  /:tv»- 
ing  Bulletin.  Stabler  is  28  years  old. 


MERGER  IN  lOLA 

M.  C.  Langley,  editor  of  the  lola 
(Kan.)  Daily  Ne^vs  purchased  the  Allen 
County  Journal,  July  13.  Langley  has 
merged  the  two  papers  under  the  name 
of  the  Allen  County  News-Journal. 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE^S  PLANE  MEETS 
DISASTER  ON  BERLIN  FLIGHT 

‘Untin*  Bowler  Carried  to  Sea  on  Ice  Floe  During  Storm  and 
Lost — Pilots  and  Reporter  Marooned  at  Port 
Burwell  Until  August 
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SPAIN’S  PRESS  MUZZLED  BUT  SURLY 
UNDER  DE  RIVERA  DICTATORSHIP 

Must  Donate  News  Space  Daily  to  Government,  but  Each 
Item  Is  Labelled  “Forced  Publication” — Editors 
Refuse  to  Praise  Dictator 

By  ALBIN  E.  JOHNSON 

Staff  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 


MAUKID,  July  7. — The  press  of  Spain 
li,  throttled  but  unrepentant;  it  is 
dominated  but  is  irreconcilable.  I’rimo 
de  Kivera  has  not  only  subjected  its  col¬ 
umns  to  a  rigid  censorship  but  he  has 
appropriated  lor  the  service  of  his  Dic¬ 
tatorship  one-thirty  second  of  the  space 
in  every  edition  published.  Yet  despite 
threats.  Royal  Decrees,  fines  and  fervid 
appeals  to  ’patriotism”  nine-tenths  of 
the  newspapers  in  Spain,  Conservative 
and  Radical  alike,  are  constantly  availing 
thein.selves  of  every  subterfuge  to  ex¬ 
press  their  disdain  for  his  administra¬ 
tion,  and  contempt  for  the  restraint  im- 
jHised  upon  their  traditional  freedom. 

The  censorship  of  the  Spanish  press 
.started  back  in  1923  when  Primo  de 
Kivera  overthrew  the  existing  govern¬ 
ment  and  suspended  constitutional  rights 
and  procedure.  As  the  Dictatorship  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  firmly  established, 
its  dislike  for  criticism  became  more 
and  more  pronounced,  until  now  not  a 
single  line  of  copy  of  a  political  nature 
can  be  published  without  having  been 
“Passed  By  The  Censor.”  The  news¬ 
papers  adopted  a  passive  policy.  They 
submitted  to  scrutiny  of  all  matter  deal¬ 
ing  with  governmental  affairs  after  pro¬ 
test.  They  went  a  step  further — they 
refrained  from  publishing  news  which 
the  government  desired  to  have  broad¬ 
cast.  Criticism  being  prohibited,  they  re¬ 
fused  to  praise  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Dictatorship. 

The  logical  result  was  that  by  “Royal 
Decree”  of  February.  1929,  each  news¬ 
paper  is  now  commanded  to  reserve  a 
definite  percentage  of  its  space  for  gov¬ 
ernmental  use.  When  Primo  wishes  to 
make  an  announcement  or  pat  the  Dic¬ 
tatorship  on  the  back  for  some  creditable 
accomplishment,  his  press  bureau  pre¬ 
pares  the  copy,  and  the  newspapers  “let 
it  ride.”  In  Madrid,  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  only  tw'o  of  a  dozen  large 
dailies  voluntarily  give  space  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  except  for  news  of  unquestioned 
commercial  value.  Fignrativclv.  while 
Primo  has  been  able  “to  lead  the  horse 
to  water”  he  has  not  succeeded  in  mak¬ 
ing  it  drink.  .Also,  taking  advantage 
of  a  fatal  omission  in  the  wording  of 
the  Decree  which  King  .Alfonso  promul¬ 
gated  at  Primo  de  Rivera’s  orders, 
every  newspaper  in  Madrid,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Im  Nacion,  which 
was  purchas^  by  partisans  of  Primo. 
never  fails  to  publish  either  immerliately 
aWe  or  iust  following  the  official  com¬ 
munique  the  damning  words :  “Dc  Inser- 
rinti  ohliqada — Par  real  decrete.  etc.” 
which  translated  means  “Forced  Publi¬ 
cation.  by  Royal  decree.” 

Two  galley  proofs  of  all  censorable 
copy  must  be  sent  to  the  office  of  the 
government’s  censors  each  day.  One 
copy  is  sent  back  to  the  newspaper,  to  be 
published  or  discardecl  as  desired,  but 
with  the  changes  and  deletions ;  the 
other  is  kept  for  record  or  sent  to  the 
higher  officials  if  it  contains  anything 
which  might  perhaps  he  of  interest  to 
them. 

But  in  printing  censored  articles  the 
newspapers  again  avail  themselves  of  the 
onportunity  to  register  their  protest. 
Wherever  a  sentence  or  paragraph  is 
deleted  the  editor  inserts  the  words, 
usually  in  blackface.  (This  sentence  de¬ 
leted  bv  the  censor).  .And  somewhere 
in  the  bndv  of  the  article  or  dispatch, 
also  in  heavv  type  appears  the  customary 
announcement,  adopted  hy  most  editors ; 

“Este  nutnero  esta  censurado."  (This 
article  is  censored.)  Unlike  his  contem¬ 
porary  in  Italy,  Benito  Mussolini,  Primo 
does  not  demand  vociferous  adulation  of 
the  Spanish  populace.  In  Italy  it  is  a 
reckless  act  not  to  stand  up  and  cheer 
when  Mussolini  and  his  Blackshirt 
fiuard  draws  in  view.  Outward  enthu¬ 
siasm  is  obligatory  although  in  one’s 


secret  though's  one  may  hold  the  Dicta¬ 
torship  in  disdain.  This  policy  ot  not 
irritating  the  populace  by  demanding  ac- 
ciann  is  perhaps  one  of  the  keys  to 
Primo  de  Rivera’s  long  tenure  in  office. 
To  denounce  the  government  too  vocifer¬ 
ously  in  public  is  not  exactly  advisable, 
and  has  in  some  cases  brought  imprison¬ 
ment.  On  the  other  hand  to  refrain 
from  joining  in  a  "V’ive  Rivera”  when 
the  Dictator  apiiears  at  a  hull-fight  or 
public  reception,  attracts  no  comment 
whatsoever.  In  fact  one  is  far  more 
conspicuous  when  one  waxes  enthusiastic 
over  the  sight  of  the  President  of  the 
Council.  It  invariably  leads  to  the  re¬ 
mark  that  the  demonstrator  is  seeking  to 
curry  favor. 

To  the  casual  observer,  Primo  doesn't 
give  a  "tinker’s  damn”  whether  the 
populace  is  with  him  or  not.  Nor  does 
he  give  the  apiK'arance  of  lieing  con¬ 
cerned  whether  he  holds  jKiwer  another 
day  or  a  year  or  a  decade.  His  dicta¬ 
torship  in  benevolent.  He  treats  those 
who  plot  against  his  administration  as 
if  they  were  naughty  boys.  There  are 
practically  no  (Kilitical  refugees  in  Span¬ 
ish  prisons.  Count  de'  Romanoiies 
started  propaganda  against  the  Dictator 
and  was  promptly  arrested — and  fined 
500,000  pesetas.  The  proud  aristocrat 
fumed  and  raged.  He  would  not  pay. 
He  would  go  to  prison,  even  to  death 
first.  But  Priiiio  knew  where  it  hurt 
most  and  nonchalantly  "instructed” 
Count  de  Romanoiies’  bankers  to  trans¬ 
fer  the  half  million  pesetas  from  his  ac¬ 
count  to  that  of  the  government.  King 
Alfonso  approved  the  decision  and  Count 
Romanoiies  is  considerably  poorer  than 
he  was.  Then  the  venerable  and  re¬ 
spected  Conservative  leader,  Sanchez 
(juerra  became  the  head  of  an  abortive 
revolt.  He  had  23  garrisons  with  him 
far  more  than  enough  to  assure  a  bliKid- 
less  coup  d'etat.  Something  went  awry 
in  the  plans  and  the  revolt  was  calleil  off. 
One  garrison,  t'uidad  Real,  revolted 
anyway  and  Sanchez  Guerra  and  15  ofli- 
cers  of  the  artillery  were  arrested.  To¬ 
day  Sanchez  Guerra  is  a  "puest”  aboard 
the  Cruiser  Dato  in  \  alencia  Bay. 
Everything  possible  is  done  to  assure  hi' 
physical  well-lieing.  He  is  even  allowed 
to  sample  the  fixKl  given  the  sailors  be¬ 
fore  each  meal  the  centuries-old  first 
duty  of  the  commander-iii-chief. 

Martyrdom,  like  freedom  of  the  press, 
is  not  popular  with  Primo.  The  death 
sentence  imposeil  u|)oii  three  officers,  and 
the  life  sentences  haiiderl  out  b.i  the 
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CALENDAR 

July  26-27 — Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Assn.,  Werners- 
ville.  Pa. 

Aug.  8-10-  .American  Pliolo-Eii- 
grav  ers’  .Assn.,  convent  ion,  San 
b  rancisro. 

Aug.  9-11 — Indiana  Weekly  Press 
.Assn.,  convention,  Blooniington. 
Ind. 

.Aug.  12-1.5  2.5th  annual  conven¬ 

tion,  International  Advertising 
Assn.,  Berlin,  (rerniany. 

.Aug.  17-24  British  Institute  of 
Journalists,  annual  conference, 
Portsmouth,  England. 

Aug.  19-22 — National  Assji.  of 
State  Press  Field  Managers,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Winthrop  Hotel, 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

Aug.  23-24—  Washington  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Seattle. 


military  court-martial  to  the  other  12 
have  not  been  officially  approved  and 
when  the  appeal  is  heard,  minor  penal¬ 
ties  probably  will  lie  substituted.  The 
aristocratic  .Artillery  Corps  has  been  dis¬ 
banded  and  will  tie  reorganized  upon 
more  democratic  lines  and  another  revolt 
will  have  died  a-lxirning. 

The  unpopularity  of  Primo  lies  chiefly 
with  the  Conservatives,  big  business  and 
the  aristocrats.  The  masses  neither  like 
nor  dislike  him.  In  other  words  they 
do  not  care.  Their  lot  is  no  better  nor 
worse  than  it  was.  So  long  as  they  are 
left  alone  they  cannot  be  aroused  over 
alleged  injustices  against  the  upper 
classes.  If  someone  starts  a  revolt, 
maybe,  or  maybe  not.  they  will  join. 

Primo  de  Rivera  is  a  product  of  the 
army.  He  knows  the  psychoirgy  of  the 
"buck  private”  and  of  tlie  masses.  He 
follows  the  national  tradition  of  “nia- 
iiana.”  .And  whether  it  lie  putting  into 
execution  death  penalties,  or  in.stituting 
liberal  reforms  it  is  always  “tomorrow.’ 
In  Spain  “tomorrow”  never  comes. 

Primo  has  the  faculty  of  laughing — 
an  inborn  sense  of  Imnior.  .At  a  recep¬ 
tion  given  to  the  visiting  members  of  the 
League  Council  and  foreign  journalists 
at  the  Beaux  .Arts  Club,  the  manage¬ 
ment  called  in  entertainers  from  the 
various  provinces.  From  Zaragossa 
came  a  group  of  singers  and  dancers. 
The  beautiful  .Andalusian  whose  im- 
provi.sations  were  the  hit  of  the  evening, 
sang  an  almost  too  effusive  ballad 
wherein  she  praised  the  “greatness  of 
Rivera.”  The  Dictator,  in  a  box  nearby, 
iKxlded  his  gratitude  to  the  singer.  Then 
as  an  encore  she  chanted  a  story  of 
"The  dangerous  beast  which  is  abroad  in 
the  land.”  But  be  not  afraiil.  she  as¬ 
sured  her  listeners  because  “there  is  a 
brave  man  in  Zaragossa  who  has  a  long 


sharp  knife;  he  will  come  soon  and  slay 
the  dangerous  beast.”  Primo  clapped 
with  the  re.st  of  the  audience. 

.A  lew  weeks  ago  Primo  celebrated  his 
birthday.  .A  girl  in  Northern  Siiain 
sent  him  a  letter  congratulating  him  on 
the  event  and  enclosing  a  long  laudatory 
poem  which  recalled  all  his  services  to 
Spain.  Primo  was  enchanted  with  the 
poem  and  sent  it  to  the  editor  of  La 
Nacion,  with  instructions  to  publish  it. 

The  ne.\t  day  all  Madrid  was  smiling. 
Reading  vertically,  the  first  letters  of 
each  line  conveyed  the  message  that: 

"Primo  es  borrocha”  (Primo  is  a 
booze-fighter.)  Whether  or  not  punish¬ 
ment  was  mcterl  out  to  the  practical 
jokester  is  not  known.  The  chances  are 
that  the  note  and  signature  to  the  epistle 
which  Primo  received  and  which  were 
transmitted  to  the  newspajKT  for  publica¬ 
tion  with  the  iiocm,  were  fake'l.  But 
even  vlid  Primo  know  the  identity  of  the 
“outrage,”  it  is  likely  that  he  would  have 
passed  the  event  over  with  a  laugh. 

In  the  final  analysis  the  lolly  Dicta¬ 
tor  s  fundamental  program  probably  is 
"live  and  let  live.” 


PICTURE  SERVICE 
STAFF  SHIFTED 


Reorganization  of  International  News¬ 
reel  Executive  Staff  Announced  by 

Kobler  on  Move  to  New  Plant — 
Walker  Now  Manager 

W  ith  removal  of  the  olfices  of  the  still 
photograph  department  of  International 
Newsreel,  recently  purchased  by  A.  J. 
Kohler,  publisher  of  the  Neie  York 
Mirror,  from  their  headquarters  in  the 
Hearst  Publications  building  on  Front 
street,  to  the  Mirror’s  new  building  in 
W  est  4.sth  street  last  week,  official  an¬ 
nouncement  of  reorganization  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  staff  with  L.  Walker,  former¬ 
ly  of  the  .Mirror's  photo  department,  as 
manager,  was  made. 

A'^incent  Palumbo,  formerly  of  the 
.A'rzi’  York  Evcniiui  Journal,  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  nhotographers’  staff  of 
International,  and  L.  J.  Bourne  remains 
in  charge  of  the  editorial  department  for 
territory  outside  New  York,  with  C.  F. 
.Sileo  still  directing  the  local  staff. 

A  new  branch  office  was  opened  in 
Cleveland  la.st  week  w'ith  Hughie  Brod¬ 
erick  as  manager  and  an  office  was 
started  at  Roosevelt  .Aviation  Field,  Gar¬ 
den  City,  L.  I.,  where  a  man  will  be 
Iiermanently  stationed. 

The  new  plant  of  International  News¬ 
reel  occupies  about  the  same  space  as 
the  old  (luarters  but  are  equipped  with 
several  new  miKlern  appliances.  .A  stmlio 
is  being  installed  for  use  in  commercial 
and  portrait  photography.  This  will  be 
run  as  a  separate  dejiartment  of  the 
service  when  the  e(|uipment  is  ready. 
.Another  new  feature  is  a  separate  room 
for  coTiying  photogratihs.  This  is 
e(|ninped  with  an  individual  dark  room 
and  keens  the  copying  work  entirely  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  other  activities  of  the 
plant. 

There  are  six  dark  rooms  and  six 
printing  rooms  each  of  which  accommo¬ 
dates  three  men.  This  part  of  the  plant 
is  ccKiled  and  ventilated  by  a  specially 
installed  ventilating  system,  which  runs 
c<«)l  air  through  the  rooms  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  warm  air  in  the  winter.  The 
remainder  of  the  plant  is  given  over  to  a 
‘tock  room  and  a  large  file  room  for 
keeping  negatives. 

Mr.  Walker  started  newspaner  work 
25  years  ago  on  the  Evening  Journal 
and  after  some  time  transferred  to  the 
.VcTti  York  American  When  Interna¬ 
tional  Newsreel  was  first  organized,  be 
joined  it  as  a  photogranher.  His  next 
job  was  with  the  Netv  York  World  and 
then  he  went  to  the  Neio  York  Daily 
Ne7i's  when  it  started  and  helped  in  or- 
ganiziiifz  its  photo  department.  When 
Mr.  Hearst  started  the  Mirror,  be 
joined  that  paper  and  tm  k  a  hand  in 
organizing  its  camera  staff.  He  re¬ 
mained  there  until  Februarv  of  this 
vear.  when  he  returned  to  International 
Newsreel. 


ON  HONEYMOON  TRIP  TO  COAST 


Photo  shows  Mark  Hellinger,  writer  of  the  daily  eolumii  “Behind  the  News” 
for  the  New  York  Daily  News,  and  Mrs.  Hellinger,  formerly  Gladys  Clad, 
Ziegfeld  show  girl,  just  before  they  sailed  on  a  honeymoon  trip  to  California. 
They  were  married  July  11  in  New  York. 


Romances  of  American  Journalism 

Stories  of  Success  Won  by  Leaders  of  the  Press 

VIEWING  the  kaleidoscopic 
oresent-dav  American  iourn: 


.  ;  scene  of 

'  present-day  American  journalism  over 
tiK  sturdy,  time-scarred  desk  from  which 
his  father  and  his  grandfather  directed 
the  editorial  destinies  of  the  Buffalo  Ex¬ 
press,  Burrows  Matthews,  president  and 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express, 
visicHis  the  American  newspaper  of  the 
future  as  a  return  to  personal  journal¬ 
ism.  It  will  not  be  quite  the  same  as 
the  personal  journalism  of  the  past,  he 
thinks,  but  will  show  itself  in  a  de¬ 
crease  of  syndicated  material  and  greater  i 
individualized  treatment  of  features.  i 

“Editors  will  try,  and  even  now  are  I 
trying,  to  cr^-’te  special  features  typical  I 
of  their  own  cities  and  their  papers,”  he  I 
maintains.  “Everything  will  be  more 
localized,  and  even  general  material  will 
be  treated  with  a  personal  touch.” 

Not  all  syndicate  features  will  suc¬ 
cumb  to  the  individuali.stic  renaisance, 
in  Mr.  Matthew’s  opinion.  The  comic 
strip  is  here  to  stay  and  the  headliners 
in  that  classification  will  continue  as  K 

long  as  their  creators  draw  them,  he  ■ 

thinks.  1 

A  step  toward  localization  on  the  1 

Courier- Express  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  ’ 

Matthews  in  the  abolition  of  syndicated 
sports  columns.  Instead  the  Courier- 
^press  has  two  columns  written  by 
members  of  its  own  sports  staff.  The 
preponderance  of  feature  material.  1k)w- 
ever,  is  still  with  the  syndicates,  the 
paper  carrying  four  of  these  features 
and  three  by  local  staff  members. 

Since  the  time,  18  years  ago,  when  he 
decided  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
running  of  his  father’s  newspajier.  the 
Express,  by  trying  to  work  in  as  many 
different  departments  as  possible  from 
the  mail  room  and  press  room  to  the 
editorial  and  business  departments.  Mr. 
Matthews  has  had  plenty  of  opportunity 
to  observe  the  delicately  meshed  cogs  of 
the  newspaper  machine  in  operation  from 
every  possible  angle.  His  keen  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  necessary  coordinatiem  l)e-  \ 
tween  the  numerous  interdependent  parts, 
perhaps,  led  him  to  agree  with  a  state-  '■='( 
ment  made  by  Charles  Hart,  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Nerv  York  Times  X 
recently,  that  the  mechanical  department 
of  the  newspaper  is  often  forc^  to  do  « 
more  than  its  share  in  producing  the  4 

paper  on  time  because  95  per  cent  of  0 

the  editors  of  the  country  think  late  news 
is  the  most  important.  | 

“Mr.  Hart  was  perfectly  right  in  his 
statement,”  the  editor  told  this  reporter. 

“Late  news  usually  does  loom  up  as 
something  vitally  important,  when  in 
many  cases  it  is  only  a  run-of-mine 
story.  In  the  last  few  minutes  before 
going  to  press,  nerves  are  on  edge  and 
every  story  reaching  the  desk  is  magni¬ 
fied  to  impressive  proportions.  But  the 
next  day  the  same  stories  usually  don’t 
appear  quite  as  sensational.  Many  stor-  ,. 
ies  make  the  first  page  in  the  last  minute 
rush,  l>ecause  that’s  the  last  page  to  tiiat 
close  and  consequently,  it’s  the  only  place  fact 
left  for  the  late  items.”  was 

A  system  in  force  on  the  Courier-Ex-  at  2 
press  does  away  with  unnecessary  nress  pent 
stops  for  late  matter,  Mr.  Matthews  read 
explained.  It  consists  of  an  order  at-  that 
tached  to  every  late  story  sent  to  the  an  « 
press  room,  unless  it  is  really  a  very  im-  S< 
portant  new’s  break,  which  instructs  the  Mat 
press  gang  not  to  stop  the  run  for  re-  pap< 
plating  until  they  have  to  change  news-  cour 
print  rolls.  win 

“We  never  rush  a  late  stor^■  into  an  A 
^ition  unless  it  is  something  iustifiablv  first 
important.”  Mr.  Matthews  declared.  “I  run 
don’t  think  the  fact  that  the  news  is  “I 
late’  means  an>'thing  to  the  public.  They  new 
read  the  stories  for  what  news  they  con-  new 
tain,  and  the  fact  that  a  piece  was  let  i 
jammed  into  the  front  page  just  before  repe 

the  press  started  rolling  doesn’t  impress  M 

thern  at  all.  duel 

"It  would  take  a  newspaper  man  to  soci; 
spot  a  last-mjflute  item.  Newspaper  city, 
men.  of  coursf.  like  to  know  that  their  snen 
story  is  more  timely  than  their  rival’s ;  Exp 


BURROWS  MATTHEWS 

Editor,  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express 
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precedent . . . 

Newspaper-making  eaniiot  be  shackled  by  so-called  estab¬ 
lished  jirecedeiits  —  except  those  of  logical  editorial  coiivio 
tioii  and  integrity  toward  readers.  Precedent  is  only  a 
building  stone,  and  time  erects  such  an  improved 
striietnre  that  the  building  units  lose  their  identity  in 
the  harmony  of  the  whole.  If  precedent  is  too  closely 
observed,  only  stereotyped  policies  result,  and  in  the 
(constantly  changing  area  of  The  Florida  Tinies- 
Union  a  precedent  creatc^d  today  becomes  dis¬ 
placed  tomorrow,  with  new  features,  new 
methods  of  presenting  news,  new  practices  in 
I  circulation-building.  As  the  “Florida  State  / 

A  Newspaper”,  the  Florida  Times-Union  /i 

\\  regards  precedent  as  a  guide,  not  as  a  ^ 


regulation. 


For  more  than  three  score  years  The  Florida 
Times-Union  has  created  and  maintained 
precedents — and  has  replaced  them  with  the 
changing  times.  This  has  gained  the  re¬ 
spect  of  those  who  prize  stability  and  has 
aroused  the  admiration  of  those  who 
approve  modernity.  Thus  circulation 
increases,  reader-acquaintances  become 
reader-friends  and  advertisers  in  The 
Florida  Times-Union  win  the  reward  which 
always  attends  public  confidence. 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 


Repretented  Nationally  by  REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD,  InC.  (Formerly  Benjamin  &  Kentnor  Company) 


••••  York . 2  Wait  45th  8t. 


Chicago . 203  N.  Wabath  Ave. 


Philadalghia _ 1524  Chaitnut  St. 


Lof  Angalaa . 117  Weat  9th  St. 


San  Franeitoo . 50  Suttar  St. 


REPRESENTS  SOMERSET  DAILY 

Fred  Kimball,  liic.,  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  representative,  has  been  appointed 
to  represent  the  Somerset  (Fa.)  Daily 
Herald,  which  on  July  1,  started  publi¬ 
cation  as  a  daily  after  UK)  years  of  exist¬ 
ence  as  a  weekly. 


the  argument  of  the  case. 

Since  1921,  Oneida  county  has  had  » 
purchasing  agent  and  until  comparatively 
recently,  he  did  all  of  the  buying  for 
the  county. 

In  a  political  squabble,  he  fell  out 
with  the  county  attorney  who  is  the  ad¬ 
visor  of  the  board  of  supervisors  and 

rs  A  II  V  \i/  I  Kl  c  CHIT  IM  Po''*'cal  organi- 

DAILY  W  INS  SUIT  IN  zatmns  of  the  county. 

RFHAI  F  OF  rOlJNTY  knew. 

V/r  i  i  supervisors  instead  of  authorizing  the 

purchasing  agent  to  make  purchases  as 
Utica  Observer-Dispatch  Hired  had  been  the  custom  were  themselves 
Lawyer  and  Obtained  Ruling  doing  the  bu\  ing. 

„  .  .  A  Thev  purchased  the  automobile  for 

on  Purchasing  Agent  s  controller  declined  to 

Powers  iiis  official  O.K.  on  it  without  an 

-  interpretation  of  the  law.  The  automo¬ 
bile  dealer  brought  a  mandamus  action 
to  compel  the  audit. 

In  court  the  argument  was  hot  and 
heavy.  In  the  decision  given,  the  news¬ 
paper's  stand  is  upheld,  the  court  going 
extensively  into  the  law  to  show  that  thr 
power  for  purchasing  county  materiak 
and  supplies  rests  entirely  with  the  pur¬ 
chasing  agent. 

Steps  have  already  been  taken  by  tht 
Hoard  of  SuiK-rvisors  which  will  enablt 
the  County  attorney  to  appeal  the  case 
if  he  decides  such  action  feasible. 

The  newspaper  announces  tliat  should 
an  apiK-al  be  taken,  it  will  continue  as  a 
liarty  to  the  action. 


MILLION  DOLLAR  PLANT  EXPANSION 
STARTED  BY  BROOKLYN  EAGLE 


Daily  Building  Seven-Story  Addition  to  Its  Present  Building- 
Business  Offices  on  Second  Floor  Acoustically 
Treated — ^To  Install  12-Unit  Press 


^HE  Brooklyn  Daily  Eat/le  this  week  The  business  offices  will  have  aco'us- 
aniKiunced  plans  for  a  seven-story  tical  treatment  and  a  noise  absorbing 
addition  to  its  present  plant,  the  total  floor  covering,  while  the  mechanical 


An  alleged  attempt  of  ixjliticians  to 
get  hold  of  the  Oneida  County  (lurchas- 
ing  agent’s  office  has  been  thwarted  by 
the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer-Dispatch,  a 
Oannett  newspaper. 

In  a  decision  just  made.  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Clayion  I.  Miller  upholds  the 
contention  of  the  newspaper  that  the  pur¬ 
chasing  agent  of  the  county  and  not  the 
I’oard  of  Supervisors  has  sole  authority 
to  buy  supplies  and  materials  for  the 
county. 

Retaining  an  attorney,  the  Observer- 
Lispatch  went  into  court  as  a  taxpayer 
and  employer  of  taxpayers  when  it  ap- 
jieared  that  a  mandamus  action  would  go 
by  default. 

Over  tbe  opposition  of  the  county  at¬ 
torney,  the  judge  permitK-<l  the  news- 
pajK-r  to  become  a  party  to  the  action 
which  concerned  payment  for  an  auto¬ 
mobile  purchased  by  the  board  of  super¬ 
visors.  It  continued  as  such  throughout 


miiiii 


OBTAINS  VIRGINIA  CHARTER 

The  Tribune-Enterprise,  Inc.,  of  Chat¬ 
ham,  \'a.,  with  a  maximum  capital  oi 
$.'.(K)0,  lias  lieen  granted  a  charter  to 
])ublisii  a  newspaper,  (i.  K.  Thompsen. 
of  Chatham,  is  president. 


Architect’s  drawing  of  new  addition  to  Brooklyn  Eagle  plant.  The  present 
building  is  at  the  right. 

expansion,  including  new  mechanical  rooms  will  have  a  covering  of  two-: 
equipment,  to  represent  an  investment  of  wood  blocks,  proved  by  test  as  the  ii 
$1,000,000.  Work  has  already  be^un  in  efficient  flooring  for  machinery  and 
demolishing  the  old  garage  building  in  ployees. 

the  rear  of  the  present  Eagle  building.  p:ach  department  will  be  housed 
on  which  site  the  addition  will  be  built.  large,  well- ventilated  and  well-ligl 
The  building  will  be  entirely  fireproof,  rixims.  with  automatically  heated,  clei 
of  steel,  concrete  and  brick  construction,  and  humidified  air  changed  six  times 
The  principal  entrance  will  be  on  John-  i,„ur.  Large  private  lockers  in  ligl 
son  Street  immediately  east  of  the  pres-  and  ventilated  locker  rooms  will  lie 
ent  Eagle  Building.  It  will  give  ^cess  all  employees, 

to  a  large,  ornamental  marble  lobby  /-r..  •  ,  ,  r, 

connecting  directly  with  the  main  busi-  sixth  and  seventh  floors 

ness  and  advertising  offices,  containing  occupied  by  The  Eagle  s  commei 
two  elevators  serving  all  floors  and  printing  department,  while  on 

departments.  fourth  floor,  a  dining  room  and  kiti 

The  first  floor,  level  with  Adams  will  be  built  for  the  employees, 
street,  will  be  devoted  to  paper  storage,  'j'jjg  new  mechanical  equipment  incli 
the  press  room,  ink  tanks,  and  median-  ^  12-unit  web  perfecting  press  whic 
^al  equipment  incidental  to  the  presses  ^eing  built  for  the  Eagle  bv  R.  He 

The  second  floor  with  a  mezzanine,  will  ^  Provisions  are  made  in 

be  occupied  by  the  general  business  and  r  r  j  r 

advertising  departments,  the  mailing  foundations  for  a 

room  and  the  delivery  departments.  The  “od  press  of  a  similar  type, 
third  floor  will  house  the  composing  and  The  anouiicement  of  the  expansion 
stereotyping  departments  and  the  engrav-  made  July  14  by  Frank  E.  Gan 
ing  room.  owner  of  the  Eagle. 


BoothNewspapers  are 
Their  Only  Source 
of  News 


STEREOTYPERS  MEET  IN 
NEW  YORK 


EASTMENT  REJOINS  McCLURE 

Percival  C.  Eastment,  who  was  on 
the  staff  of  McClure  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate  in  various  capacities  for  25  years 
until  his  resignation  in  1922.  rejoined 
the  syndicate  this  week.  Mr.  Flastman, 
during  his  six  years’  absence  from  the 
syndicate,  was  engaged  in  handling  per¬ 
sonal  affairs. 


Grand  Rapids  Press 
Fi^  Daily  JourBal\ 
jSagaiw  Da9y  Nm 
Kalamazoo  Gazett^'" 
Jacksoa  Ci&eii  l^atriot 
(Bay  City  Daily  Times 
jMBskegoa  Chroakie  y 
Am  Arbor  Daily  Nejys 


The  300,000  homes  in  The 
Booth  Newspaper  Area  de¬ 
pend  entirely  upon  these 
metropolitan  newspapers 
for  their  daily  news,  opin¬ 
ions,  gossip,  entertainment 
and  buying  information. 

They  are  so  metropolitan  in 
make-up  and  so  complete  in 
news  and  features  that  they 
supply  every  newspapjer 
need  for  the  home  in  this 
big  market. 

You  need  no  other  medium 
to  reach  the  best  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  outside  of  Detroit. 


International  Union  of  North  America 
Holding  28th  Annual  Convention, 
July  15—20 — Elaborate  Enter¬ 
tainment  Program 


The  28th  annual  convention  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Stereotyjiers’  and  Electrotyp¬ 
ers’  Union  of  Nf>rth  .America  was  being 
held  in  New  York  this  week  from  Mon¬ 
day  till  Saturday.  July  15-20,  at  the  Ho¬ 
tel  Commodore,  New  York.  Union  affairs 
were  discussed  in  detail  and  the  business 
meetings  were  followed  each  day  by  a 
program  of  entertainment. 

A  sightseeing  trip  of  lower  New  York, 
followed  by  dinner  at  the  Half  Moon 
Hotel,  Coney  Island,  and  a  visit  to  Stee¬ 
plechase  Park  occupied  Monday  after¬ 
noon  and  evening.  Tuesday  was  given 
over  entirely  to  a  boat  excursion. 

The  ladies’  reception  committee  took 
charge  of  Wednesday’s  entertainment, 
which  included  a  bus  trip  to  Lake  Ron- 
konkoma.  L.  I.,  and  dinner  at  the  Holly¬ 
wood  Hotel.  A  luncheon  at  the  Piaz- 
zetta  Restaurant  in  New  York  and  visit 
to  the  Roxy  Theatre  was  arranged  by 
the  committee  for  Thursday  afternoon. 
The  annual  banquet  was  held  at  the  Com- 
modoiT  in  the  evening. 


PRINTED  JULY  4  EXTRA 

The  Philadelphia  Record,  “cashing  in’’ 
on  the  fact  that  there  were  no  after¬ 
noon  papers  printed  on  July  F’ourth, 
got  out  a  special  pink  F'ourth  extra  at 
eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  for  street 
sale  exclusively. 


Combined  Net  Paid 
Circulation 

280,494 

For  Period  Ending  March 
31,  1929 


PAPERS  USING  SAME  PLANT 

The  Nezv  Hampton  (la.)  Tribune  and 
Ne7v  Hampton  (la.)  Gazette  have  pooled 
their  mechanical  equipment  and  are  print¬ 
ing  from  the  same  shop  with  each  paper 
maintaining  a  separate  news  and  business 
office  and  its  own  job  department. 


I.  A.  KLEIN, 
Eastern  Representative 
50  East  42nd  St.,  New  York 


J.  E.  LUTZ. 

Western  Representative 
180  North  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago 


RAISING  ICE  FUND 

An  ice  and  coal  fund  for  the  needy 
families  of  Durham,  N.  C,  is  being 
raised  in  a  campaign  being  conducted  by 
the  Durham  Stun,  which  is  working  in 
co-operation  with  the  organized  charity 
associations  of  the  city. 


BOOTH  NEWSPAPERS,  Inc. 

Central  OtKcsp  2S00  Buhl  Bldg.,  Detroit,  or  any  newspaper  listed 


Editor  &  Publisher 
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The  Greatest  Lineage 
Gain  in  America 

Detroit  News  Publishes  16,691,122  Lines  of 
Advertising  First  Six  Months  Of  1929— an  Increase 
of  1,890,000  Lines  Over  Same  Period  of  1928 


*\/'OT  only  is  The  Detroit  News  among  the  first  three 
newspapers  in  America  in  advertising  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1929  but  from  all  present  available  figures 
it  has  shown  the  greatest  increase  of  all  metropolitan 
newspapers  in  advertising  during  the  period,  and  double 
the  increase  of  any  other  Detroit  newspaper.  Such 
leadership  reflects  both  the  prosperity  of  the  Detroit 
market  and  the  effectiveness  of  Detroit’s  outstanding 
medium — ^The  News.  It  furthermore  substantiates  the 
fact  that  The  News,  alone,  effectively  covers  Detroit  be¬ 
cause  it  reaches  four  out  of  every  five  Detroit  homes 
taking  an  English  newspaper,  by  actual  survey. 

The  Detroit  News 


New  York  Office 
I.  A.  KLEIN,  50  E.  42nd  St. 


THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 


Chicago  Office 

J.  E.  LUTZ,  180  No.  Michigan  Ave. 
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FOREIGN  JOURNALISTS  END  TWO-MONTH 
TOUR  OF  U.  S.— PRAISE  PRESS  FREEDOM 


Viutor  Says  Newspapers  Here  Exercise  Right  to  Criticize, 
Aiding  Government — Honored  by  Association  of 
Foreign  Correspondents  at  Luncheon 


Ten  members  of  the  group  of  foreign 
journalists  who  during  the  past  two 
months  have  been  touring  the  United 
States  as  the  guests  of  the  Carnegie  En¬ 
dowment  for  International  Peace,  sailed 
from  New  York,  July  19,  for  home. 

The  purpose  of  the  tour  was  to  give 
the  journalists  an  opportunity  to  study 
industrial  and  social  conditions  in  the 
United  States.  The  party  landed  in 
New  York  in  May  and  visited  Washing¬ 
ton,  Richmond,  New  Orleans,  Denver, 
Salt  Lake  City,  San  Francisco,  Portland, 
Seattle,  Yellowstone  National  Park,  Min¬ 
neapolis  and  Chicago. 

Coming  direct  to  New  York  from  Chi¬ 
cago,  the  party  was  entertained  at  a 
luncheon,  July  17,  by  the  Association  of 
Foreign  Press  Correspondents.  A  number 
of  the  editors  spoke  at  the  luncheon,  tell¬ 
ing  of  their  impressions  of  America 
gained  from  the  tour. 

Pedro  Petridis,  owner  and  publisher  of 
the  Greek  weekly  paper.  Agon,  published 
in  Paris,  said  that  the  foreign  editors, 
armed  with  the  first-hand  facts  they  had 
acquired  on  the  trip,  would  henceforth  be 
able  to  interpret  American  news  more 
sympathetically. 

“Before  this  trip,”  he  said,  “we  were 
handicapped  because  we  were  not  able  to 
understand  the  American  attitude.” 

Georges  Lechartier,  head  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  des  Debats,  Paris,  commented  upon 
the  kindness  that  had  been  shown  the 
visiting  editors  in  every  state  they  had 
visited. 

“In  Paris,”  he  said,  “we  who  have 
visited  the  Montmarte  cafes  have  seen 
many  Americans,  usually  the  middle-aged 
type  of  men,  who  there  seem  typical,  but 
here  I  have  not  met  any  Americans  like 
those  at  all.” 

Dr.  Alfred  Bihlmans,  press  secretary 
of  the  Latvian  ministry  of  foreign  af¬ 
fairs,  Riga,  said  he  was  impressed  by  the 
big  industrial  developments  of  the  coun- 
.  ... 

“The  American  press  is  aiding  better 
government,”  he  said,  “because  it  has  the 
right— and  exercises  it — to  criticise  gov¬ 
ernment  affairs.’ 

He  expressed  his  belief  that  the  for¬ 
eign  press,  both  here  and  abroad,  was 
doing  its  utmost  to  promote  international 
understanding. 

Other  speakers  were  Rene  Puaux, 
foreign  editor  of  Le  Temps,  Paris,  and 
Dr.  Paul  Brenzik,  Ljubjana,  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  The  remaining  members  of  the 
party  were  Salvatore  Cortesi,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Associated  Press  in 
Rome;  Fillippo  Bojano,  II  Popolo 
D’ltalia,  Milan;  Casimir  Smogorzewski, 
Warsaw  Courier,  Warsaw,  Poland; 
M.  A.  Corteneau,  editor  of  the  Argtu, 
Bucharest,  Ro'umania;  and  Julio  Camba, 
Madrid.  Spain. 

E.  K.  Moy,  representative  of  the  Kuo 
Min  Agency  of  China  and  president  of 
the  foreign  correspondents  association, 
welcomed  the  foreign  editors.  Other  as¬ 
sociation  members  present  inc'uded  Percy 
S.  Bullen  and  Robert  A.  Park,  London 
Daily  Telegraph;  E.  Klaessig,  Wolff 
telegraph  Bureau,  Germany ;  I.  Levy, 
Le  Matin,  Paris,  and  S.  Midzutani, 
Japanese  Telegraph  News  Agency. 

The  editors’  trip  was  marred  with  one 
accident  in  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
when  Georges  Landoy,  editor  of  La 
Matin  of  Antwerp,  died  as  a  result  of 
bums  received  when  he  was  enveloped 
in  the  boiling  spray  of  Castle  Geyser  as 
it  suddenly  erupted.  A  number  of  the 
other  editors  suffered  burns,  but  were 
not  seriously  affected. 

Six  Chicago  publishers  entertained  the 
foreign  party  during  its  four-day  stay 
in  that  city.  They  were:  Col.  Robert  R. 
McCormick  of  the  Tribune;  Walter  A. 
Strong  of  the  Daily  News,  Carroll 
Shaffer,  general  manager  of  the  Post; 
S.  E.  Thomason,  the  Journal;  Herman 
Black,  the  American,  and  Homer  Guck, 
the  Herald  and  Examiner.  The  visiting 


editors  were  guests  of  honor  at  a  dinner 
of  welcome  to  which  inendiers  of  the 
Commercial  Club  and  the  Consuls  of 
the  visitors’  countries  were  invited. 

NEW  PINKHAM  AGENCY 
AROUSES  COMMENT 

New  England  Medicine  Firm  Transfer* 
Advertising  Account  to  North¬ 
eastern  Firm  Organized 
Last  Week 

Announcement  last  week  that  the 
Lydia  Pinkham  Medicine  Company  had 
formed  its  own  agency,  the  North¬ 
eastern  Advertising  Agency,  to  place  its 
own  copy  aroused  considerable  comment 
in  newspaer  circles  this  week. 

Publishers  belonging  to  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  have 
^en  sent  an  association  bulletin,  report¬ 
ing  the  new  agency. 

The  Northeastern  organization  was 
chartered  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  and  the 
capital  stock  was  reported  as  of  no  par 
value  to  be  held  in  its  entirety  by  Pink¬ 
ham  interests. 

About  a  month  ago  publishers  were 
asked  by  the  Pinkham  Company  to 
charge  their  July  advertising  to  the 
Northeastern  Agency,  which  company 
was  also  reported  to  have  issued  orders 
for  a  small  amount  of  other  advertising. 
What  the  publishers’  reaction  to  this 
request  was  has  not  as  yet  been  ascer¬ 
tained. 

Asked  by  Editor  &  Publisher  con¬ 
cerning  the  attitude  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies  on 
the  matter,  Frederic  R.  Gamble,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary,  referred  to  the  A.  A. 
A.  A.  qualifications  of  membership  to 
show  the  group’s  feeling  toward  com¬ 
pany  owned  agencies.  The  sections 
referred  to  read  as  follows : 

“(b)  No  applicant  shall  be  deemed 
worthy  of  election  where  evidence  indi- 
ptes  the  agency  has  been  established  or 
is  being  maintained  by  one  or  more 
advertisers  having  direct  or  indirect  fi¬ 
nancial  interest  in  it.  Such  ownership 
would  indicate  a  so-called  house  agency, 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
agency  commission  for  the  advertiser. 

“(c)  It  is  important  that  the  principal 
owners  of  the  applicant’s  business  be 
active  in  the  work  of  the  agency.  Where 
there  is  any  considerable  proportion  of 
inactive  owners  the  applicant’s  case  may 
be  prejudiced.” 

“A  company  owned  agency  usually 
represents  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
advertiser  to  get  a  15  per  cent  rebate  on 
his  advertising,”  he  said. 

A  newspaper  official  who  refused  to 
be  quoted,  said  that  by  cooperating  with 
the  Northeastern  agency  the  publisher 
would  be  harming  himself  more  than 
anybody  else. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  15  per  cent 
commission  which  goes  to  the  agency  is 
not  merely  for  soliciting  and  placing  the 
account,  but  for  w'ell-defined,  scientific 
plans  of  merchandising.  By  making  suc¬ 
cesses  of  various  advertising  campaigns, 
the  agency  stimulates  advertising  remark¬ 
ably,  he  said,  making  for  increased 
linage  year  after  year. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the 
Pinkham  company  has  made  an  effort  to 
place  its  owm  advertising.  Two  years 
ago  it  asked  newspapers  to  give  the 
Pinkham  company  the  commission 
direct,  a  request  which  the  publishers 
refused.  Before  that,  for  many  years, 
the  account  had  been  placed  by  the 
James  T.  Wetherald  Advertising  Agency 
of  Boston. 

When  the  publishers  refused  the 
Pinkham  request,  the  account  was  turned 
over  to  Greenleaf  Company,  also  of 
Boston,  whose  contact  with  the  medicine 
organization  was  terminated  with  the 
formation  of  the  Northeastern  agency. 


ROUNDS  OUT  so  YEARS 

H.  H.  Fletcher,  of  the  Boston  Trans¬ 
cript  Active  in  Religious  Circle* 

Herbert  Hervey  Fletcher,  associate 
managing  editor  of  the  Boston  Eve¬ 
ning  Transcript,  last  week  rounded 
out  his  fiftieth 
year  of  news¬ 
paper  work,  32 
of  which  have 
been  with  the 
Transcript. 

Mr.  Fletcher  is 
best  known  for 
his  Saturday  de¬ 
partment,  “The 
Churchman 
Afield,”  which  is 
widely  read  and 
commented  upon 
in  religious  cir¬ 
cles. 

After  gradua-  ”•  »  Fletcher 
tion  from  W'illiams  College  in  1879,  Mr. 
Fletcher  joined  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union.  In  1882,  however,  he  helped 
organize  the  old  United  Press  which 
five  years  later  was  consolidated  with 
the  Associated  Press.  With  this  new 
disseminating  agency,  Mr.  Metcher 
handled  all  of  New  England. 

In  1897  he  joined  the  Boston  Trans¬ 
cript.  As  associate  managing  editor  he 
successfully  launched  and  developed 
several  departments,  finally  concentrating 
on  “The  Churchman  Afield.” 


FINNERAN  TO  TOUR  EUROPE 


STAFF  PAYS  TRIBUTE 
TO  W.  B.  BRYANT 

Former  Publisher  of  Paterson  Pres*. 

Guardian  Honored  by  Employe 

With  Dinner  at  Pompton  Lakes _ 

Praised  by  Old-Timers 

William  B.  Bryant,  former  publisher 
of  the  Paterson  (N.J.)  Press-duardian 
was  tendered  a  testimonial  dinner  by  the 
paper’s  staff  at  the  St.  Moritz  Hotel 
Pompton  Lakes,  N.  J.,  July  9.  Coming 
as  the  culmination  of  18  years  of  prog¬ 
ress  since  the  acquisition  of  the  Press- 
Guardian  by  the  group  for  which  Mr. 
Bryant  was  publisher,  the  evening  was 
given  over  to  reminiscences  of  that 
period. 

Richard  L.  Healy,  sports  editor  for 
many  years,  was  toastmaster.  Arthur 
Krahmer,  news  editor,  and  Lambert  Pet- 
zinger,  business  manager,  paid  high 
tribute  to  Mr.  Bryant,  while  Miss  Susan 
Contesse,  columnist  and  veteran  news 
writer,  and  William  F.  Delaney,  city  h^l 
and  political  reporter,  recalled  the  early 
days  on  the  Press-Guardian,  when  Mr. 
Bryant  and  Captain  Charles  Curie,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  publishing  company,  first  took 
charge. 

James  T.  Peto,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  was  the  last  speaker,  and  declar¬ 
ing  he  had  watched  the  former  publisher 
grow  up  from  a  boy,  congratulateil  him  on 
his  success. 


John  A.  Finneran,  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  president  of  the  Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Mana¬ 
gers,  will  sail  for  Germany,  July  27, 
aboard  the  new  steamer  Bremen.  He 
will  visit  Berlin  during  the  convention 
of  the  International  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion,  Aug.  12-15,  and  will  tour  Switzer¬ 
land,  P'rance  and  Ireland.  He  will  re¬ 
turn  to  New  York  early  in  September. 


FRANCIS  A.  MAULSBY 

F'rancis  Ayre  Maulsby,  who  was  in 
charge  of  market  studies  at  the  Erick¬ 
son  Company,  New  York  agency,  died 
July  16  at  Boston,  Mass.  Mr.  Maulsby 
was  formerly  with  the  Blackman  Com¬ 
pany.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Tufts  Col¬ 
lege,  president  of  the  Tufts  College 
Alumni  Association  and  a  member  of 
Zeta  Psi  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa  fraterni¬ 
ties. 


s  s 

S  THE  ST.  PAUL  » 

K  DISPATCH-PIONEER  PRESS  * 

I  GAINS  5 

S  774,000  LINES  S 

S  DURING  THE  FIRST  6  MONTHS  S 

S'™  OF  1929  OVER  THE  CORRE-  8 
SPONDING  6  MONTHS  OF  1928!  jf 


HIS  774,000  line  mark  is  the  result 
of  a  constant  month  by  month  gain  in  1 929. 

Representing  a  preference  of 

both  local  and  national  advertiser,  it  proves 
Dispatch-Pioneer  supremacy  in  addition  to 
establishing  St.  Paul  market  prosperity  as  a 
fact. 


■K  ^ 

X  Pispalr^'lPieurrrlJrw#  ^ 

5  Los  Angeles.  O’MARA  and  ORMSBEE,  Inc.  New  York.  ^ 
San  Francisco.  General  Ad\>erliiing  Representatives.  Chicago.  Detroit. 

TIP^P^  P^P^P^P^P^P^P^P^P^*^^ 


Real  Advertising  Results  | 

Are  Those  Counted  at  the  Counter  [ 


A.DVERTISE\G,  to  be  productive  of  results, 
depends  not  so  much  upon  the  circulation  figures 
of  the  medium  used  as  it  does  upon  WHERE  THE 
CIRCULATION  GOES.  .  .  . 

In  RICHMOND,  Virginia,  the  News  Leader  offers 
not  only  the  largest  circulation  but  a  coverage  of 
the  HOMES  in  the  metropolitan  area  EXCEEDING 
98.45%.  .  .  . 

Every  wise  space  buyer  realizes  that  it  is  this 
HOME  CIRCULATION  that  produces  results  that 
are  counted  at  the  counter. 


The  RICHMOND  NEWS  LEADER 

Virginia^ s  Greatest  Newspaper^^ 

Represented  by  Kelly-Smith — Atlanta,  Boston,  (Chicago,  Detroit,  New  York,  Philadelphia 
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FARRINGTON  RETURNS 
TO  STAR-BULLETIN 

Retires  as  Governor  of  Hawaii  to 
Return  to  Daily  as  President 
and  Publisher — Atherton 
Is  Vice-President 


ISSUES  DATA  ON  WEEKLIES 

Western  Newspaper  Union  recently 
issued  a  booklet  of  46  pages  giving  the 
advertising  rates  of  the  2,927  country 
newspapers  the  Union  serves.  The  age 
of  each  paper,  and  whether  it  is  the 
only  weekly  published  in  the  town,  is 
other  pertinent  information  contained  in 
the  booklet. 


Governor  Wallace  R.  Farrington,  sixth 
Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
has  returned  to  his  life-long  occupation, 
newspaper  work. _ 

After  serving 
two  terms  as 
chief  executive 
of  the  Territory, 

Governor  Far¬ 
rington  retired  on 
July  5,  at  his 
own  request. 

Governor  Far¬ 
rington  returns  to 
the  newspaper 
field  as  president 
and  publisher  of 
the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin.  He 
was  vice-president 


W.  R.  FAlEINCTOIt 


and  general  business  manager  of  the 
Star-Bulletin  when  in  1921  President 
Harding  chose  him  to  be  Governor. 
Upon  appointment,  Mr.  Farrington  im¬ 
mediately  relinquished  his  newspaper 
holdings  and  severed  himself  entirely 
from  the  newspaper  field,  devoting  him¬ 
self  to  his  public  duties. 

Included  among  the  achievements  of 
his  administration  are  the  shaping  of  the 
Territorial  budget,  creating  of  public  ac¬ 
countancy  commission,  passage  of  a  Ter¬ 
ritorial  pension  and  retirement  law,  re¬ 
organization  of  several  Territorial  de- 
]>artTnents,  and  the  beginning  of  thor¬ 
ough  revision  of  some  phases  of  the  tax 
statutes. 

A  long  career  in  newspaper  work  pre¬ 
ceded  Mr.  Farrington’s  entry  into  public 
office.  He  was  born  in  18^1  at  Orono, 
Maine,  and  in  1891  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Maine  and  began  work 
as  a  reporter  on  the  Battqor  Daily  News. 
He  later  become  night  editor.  He  then 
went  with  the  Kennebec  Journal  at 
Augusta.  In  1892  he  l>ecame  assistant 
editor  of  publications  t)rinted  by  the 
Phelps  Publishing  Com|)any,  Springfield, 
Mass.  He  went  to  Hoiu»lulu  In  IfW  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Pacific-Conitner- 
•cial  Advertiser,  now  the  Honohtlu  Ad¬ 
vertiser.  Later  Ik-  iK-canu'  president  of 
the  Hawaiian  Gazette  Company,  publisher 
•of  the  paper. 

In  18%  he  liecame  managing  editor  of 
the  E\-ening  Bulletin,  serving  with  it  for 
14  years  and  eventually  Incoming  pre.si- 
dent  of  the  corporation  owning  it,  and 
which  he  controlled.  He  Ix-came  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Star-Bulletin  upon  the  amalgamation  of 
the  Evening  Bulletin  and  Hawaiian  .^tar 
in  1912. 


Governor  Farrington  was  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  hf)lding  of  the  Second 
Press  Congress  of  the  World  at  HoihiIiiIu 
eight  years  ago. 

The  only  change  in  the  Star-Bulletin’s 
official  roster  is  that  Frank  C.  Atherton, 
who  has  been  president  for  17  years.  In¬ 
comes  vice-president  with  Mr.  Farring¬ 
ton’s  return  as  president  and  piibli.sher. 
Mr.  .\therton,  president  of  the  agency  of 
Castle  and  Cooke,  and  active  on  many 
companies,  has  long  been  identified  with 
Hawaiian  journalism,  his  father  having 
been  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Hawaiian 
Star  more  than  30  years  ago. 

The  position  of  publisher  is  a  new  one 
on  the  Star-Bulletin.  No  other  changes 
are  announced. 

The  Star-Bulletin  is  now  planning  a 
new  building,  S.  P.  Weston  of  New 
York  is  the  plant  consultant,  with  C. 
W.  Dickey  of  Honolulu  as  the  architect. 


S'VDNEY  BOWMAN  SAILS 

Sydney  Bowman,  advertising  man,  and 
Mrs.  Bowman  sailed  on  the  S.  S.  Paris 
for  Europe  last  week  on  a  six  weeta’ 
trip.  After  the  International  Advertis¬ 
ing  convention  in  Berlin  and  upon  his 
return  to  the  states,  Mr.  Bowman  will 
announce  his  plans  for  re-entering  the 
advertising  field  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


N.  Y.  NEWSPAPER  CLUB 
BROADCASTS  TO  BYRD 


“Knocking  Birds,"  Club’s  Singing  Or¬ 
ganization  Gives  Program  in  World- 

Wide  Broadcast  Over  WGY — 
Rehearsing  for  Fall  Show 

.■\  program  of  songs,  humor  and  news 
announcements  was  broadcast  by  the 
KiK)cking  Birds  of  the  Xew  York 
Newspaper  Club  over  Station  WGY, 
Schenectady,  New  York,  July  13.  The 
entertainment  went  on  the  air  from  11 
to  12  p.  m.  and  was  on  a  world-wide 
broadcast.  Responses  from  far  distant 
places  have  been  received  by  the  club,  it 
was  reported  this  week. 

The  program  was  broadcast  specially 
to  Commander  Richard  Byrd  in  winter 
encampment  near  the  South  Pole. 

The  Knocking  Birds,  the  official  glee 
club  of  the  Newspaper  Club,  sang  sev¬ 
eral  old  time  songs  and  .solos  were  ren¬ 
dered  bv  Ernest  Kepple  of  the  Neiv 
York  Times  and  Tommy  Weir.  Mr. 
Weir  .sang  “Carry  Me  Back  to  Old  Vir¬ 
ginia’’  and  Mr.  Kepple  sang  the  club 
.song,  “Newspaper  Men.’’  The  Knock¬ 
ing  Birds  chorus  joined  in. 

William  Stenke  was  master  of  cere¬ 
monies,  announcing  the  various  numbers 
over  the  microphone. 

I^uis  Fehr,  of  the  Xexv  York  Amep- 
ean,  presnlent  of  the  club,  read  a  brief 
siKfch  in  which  he  gave  a  summary  of 
imjKjrtant  news  events  for  the  men  in 
Commander  Byrd’s  camp. 

The  broadcast  was  arranged  for  the 
Newspaper  Club  by  C.  H.  Wagoner,  of 
the  General  Electric  Company,  owners 
of  WGY.  Edward  B.  Kelly  of  the 
Newspaper  Club,  directed  the  program; 
Maurice  Rodesk  was  accelerator ;  John 
Pleasants,  music  master ;  and  Harold 
Normanton,  pianist. 

The  Knocking  Birds  are  at  present  re¬ 
hearsing  a  full-length  satirical  revue  to 
be  produced  at  a  New  York  theatre  in 
the  Fall.  The  date  of  presentation  has 
not  yet  been  decided  upon  nor  has  a 
theatre  been  chosen. 

Mr.  Kelly  is  in  charge  of  the  show  and 
is  directing  rehearsals. 


SHOWING  NEWSPAPER  “TALKIE” 

A  Fox  Movietone  showing  scenes  in 
the  new  plant  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
is  being  .screened  at  many  movie  houses 
in  and  around  Qiicago.  The  feature  is 
the  first  100  per  cent  talkie  produced 
in  a  newspaper  plant  and  is  based  pn 
the  recent  d^ication  of  the  new  Daily 
News  building. 


JENNINGS  JOINS  AGENCY 

Malcolm  A.  Jennings,  formerly  of  the 
copy  and  art  department  of  the  Chicago 
Herald  and  Examiner,  has  been  made 
vice-president  in  charge  of  art  and  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  new  Hays  McFarland 
advertising  agency,  6  North  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago. 


Newspaper 

Advertising 

Solicitor 

wanted.  Leading  newspaper  in  large 
New  York  State  etty  offers  unusual  op¬ 
portunity  to  enterprising  advertising 
solicitor  to  develop  and  service  local 
accounts.  We  want  experienced  man 
with  a  successful  selling  record,  one 
who  has  good  layout  and  copy  ideas, 
and  who  has  a  knowledge  of  retail  mer¬ 
chandising.  Write,  giving  age.  past  ex¬ 
perience.  references  and  ^ary  required, 
to  Advertiser,  Box  C-877,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


STRATTON  TO  LEAVER 
A.  P.  FEATURE  SERVICE 


Will  Become  Vice-President  of  West¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Union,  Aug.  1 — 
Kendrick  Named  New  Editor  and 
Manager  of  Service 


Lloyd  C.  Stratton,  general  feature 
editor  of  Associated  Press,  has  resigned, 
effective  Aug.  1,  to  join  Western  News- 


L.  M.  Kf.ndrick 


1-LOYD  Stratton 


pajK'r  Union,  as  vice-president  and  a 
memlK-r  of  the  Ixjard  and  executive  com¬ 
mittee.  .Appointment  of  J.  M.  Kendrick, 
in  charge  of  business  and  promotion,  as 
head  of  the  feature  service  to  succeed 
.Mr.  Stratton  was  announced  this  week 
bv  Kent  C<K)per,  general  manager  of  the 
.A.  P. 

\\  .  F.  Brooks  continues  as  news  editor 
f)f  the  Feature  Service  and  will  take  on 
additional  duties  in  connection  with  edi¬ 
torial  and  jHjrsonnel  affairs. 

B.  F.  Meyer,  of  the  .Atlanta  office  of 
.\ssociated  Press,  has  been  appointed  di¬ 
visional  feature  editor  for  the  South,  it 
was  announced  this  week  by  Mr.  Strat¬ 
ton,  who  also  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  ,A.  E.  Stuntz  as  assistant  to  Mr. 
Meyer  and  M.  E.  Stanley  as  assistant  to 
Walter  T.  Brown,  feature  editor  of  the 
central  division. 

Mr.  Stratton  will  be  a  stockholder  in 
the  Western  Newspaper  Union  sale  of 


which  to  a  syndicate  of  employes  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  ILditor  &  Publisher  July  g 
He  was  elected  vice-president  by  the 
bankers  who  financed  the  purchase  of  th. 
W.  N.  U. 

The  Associated  Press  Feature  Service 
was  launched  two  years  ago  with  Mr 
Stratton  in  charge  as  editor  and  business 
manager.  He  had  been  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  for  seven  years  prior  to 
that,  working  at  various  times  as  pony 
editor,  wire  editor,  correspondent,  state 
editor  and  general  mail  editor.  He 
started  with  the  .A.  P.  at  Kansas  City 
and  subsequently  served  in  Kansas,  Okla¬ 
homa,  Nebraska  and  Illinois.  He  was 
transferred  from  tTiicago  to  New  York 
about  four  years  ago 

Mr.  Kendrick  joined  the  -A.  P.  in  At¬ 
lanta  eight  years  ago,  serving  as  pony 
editor,  wire  editor,  day  and  night  editor. 
He  organized  several  state  mail  services 
for  the  association  and  was  transferred 
to  the  New  A’ork  office  at  the  same  time 
as  Mr.  .Stratton.  When  the  Feature 
Service  was  formed,  Mr.  Kendrick  went 
back  to  .Atlanta  as  divisional  feature 
editor  and  returned  to  New  York  last 
July  to  take  charge  of  business  and  pro¬ 
motional  matters.  Before  working  for 
the  .A.  P.  he  had  been  with  Atlanta  Cm- 
stitution  three  years  as  reporter  and  state 
news  and  financial  editor.  He  started 
newspaiH-r  work  on  the  Dublin  (Ga.) 
Lawrence  Citizen,  a  weekly,  subsequently 
working  for  the  Dublin  Courier  and  Dub¬ 
lin  Tribune.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Emory 
Lmiversity,  .Atlanta. 

Mr.  Brooks  has  been  with  the  Feature 
Service  since  it  started,  acting  as  divi¬ 
sional  feature  editor  in  Kansas  City  and 
feature  editor  in  charge  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  staff.  He  has  been  news  editor 
of  the  feature  service  since  last  Tulv. 


SUMNER  AGENCY  NAMED 

The  Spool  Cotton  Company,  New 
York,  manufacturer  of  Clark’s  O.N.T. 
and  J.  &  P.  Coat’s  sewing  and  embroid¬ 
er  threads,  has  appointed  the  G.  Lynr. 
Sumner  Company,  advertising  agency  of 
that  city,  to  direct  its  account. 


UDIie  ProoMpn 
^tanbarb  linfon 

Continues  to  Make 
Greatest  Advertising 
Gains! 

Advertinng  Record  for  June 

Standard  Union . 70,058  Lines  GAIN 

Times . 5,160  “  Gain 

Elagle . 49,560  “  Loss 

The  First  Six  Months’  Record  for  1929 

Standard  Union . 669,026  Lines  GAIN 

Eagle . 385,114  “  Loss 

Times . 217,404  “  Loss 

(Figures  by  N.  Y.  Evening  Post  Statistical  Dept.) 

Standard  Union  figures  are  for  mix  daya  againat  aix 

New  York  Chicago  Boston 

Detroit  Philadelphia  San  Francisco 
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HOUSTON 

PRESS 

....leads  in  city 
concentration 

In  Houston,  the  city  circulations  of  the  evening  newspapers  are: 


Houston  PRESS .  38,244 

Houston  CHRONICLE .  38,980 


In  a  field  where  premiums  are  used  heavily,  to  inflate  circulation,  the  Houston 
PRESS  offers  no  premiums  whatever. 


Houston  daily  newspaper  circulations  are  apportioned  as  follows: 

PRESS  CHRONICLE  POST-DISPATCH 


City . 

-  82.9% 

45% 

52.8% 

Suburban . . . 

3-3% 

5% 

6.8% 

CITY  &  SUBURBAN . 

86.2% 

50% 

59-6% 

All  other . 

13.8% 

50% 

40.4% 

100%  100%  ioo% 

The  Press  leads  in  percentage  of  city  concentration  and  offers  a  circulation  • 
with  least  country  waste  and  more  horsepower  per  thousand.  Buying  power 
is  greatest  in  cities. 


Confine  your  selling  where  a  profit 


can  be  made  from  the  sales. 


HOUSTON 

A  SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


NEWSPAPER 


national  advertising  DEPARTMENT:  S.  S.  SCHUYLER,  DIRECTOR,  230  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO  DETROIT  ATLANTA  PHILADELPHIA  BUFFALO  DALLAS  LOS  ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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N.  E.  WEEKLIES  RECEIVE 
HIGHEST  INCOME 

N.  E.  A.  Surrey  RereaU  That  Lax 

Collection  Method*  Cost  Middle 
West  Publishers  $1,000 
Per  Year 

The  average  income  of  weekly  papers 
in  New  England  is  two  and  a  half 
times  the  average  for  all  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States,  according  to 
Herman  Roe,  field  director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association,  and  VV. 
Clement  Moore,  industrial  engineer  and 
business  economist,  in  reporting  theit 
first  analysis  of  figures  obtained  from  a 
national  survey  of  weeklies  recently  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  N.E.A.  The  average  in¬ 
come  in  New  England  was  found  to  be 
$3,880  per  paper. 

•‘The  publisher,  or  management,  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  this 
additional  profit  rather  than  the  geo¬ 
graphical  division,”  the  report  states.  If 
this  were  not  true,  it  is  pointed  out,  the 
Middle  Atlantic  states  would  be  the  win¬ 
ners,  as  that  section  is  held  to  have  a 
distinct  advantage  in  population,  wealth 
and  distribution. 

The  features  that  can  be  controlled  by 
the  management  of  weekly  papers  are 
summarized  in  the  report  as  follows  : 

‘‘First — Circulation  and  subscription 
collections. 

‘‘Peculiarly  this  section  (New  Eng¬ 
land)  does  not  show  the  greatest  average 
paid  subscription  list,  for  that  honor 
goes  to  the  Middle  Atlantic  division. 
But  it  ranks  second  with  2,256  paid  sub¬ 
scribers  against  2,671  for  Middle  Atlan- 
tic. 

‘‘However,  and  this  is  important,  it 
will  be  noted  that  New  England  ranks 
first  in  subscription  collections,  having 
collected  88.8%  of  all  outstanding  news¬ 
paper  subscription  accounts — ^the  best 
record  in  the  United  States  and  showing 
an  effective  collection  policy. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact  right  in  this  one 
management  policy,  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  lost  the  right  to  first  place  in  dol¬ 
lar  profits,  for  in  contrast  with  New 
England  its  collection  methods  are  ter¬ 
rible. 

“New  England  collected  88.8%  of  its 
subscription  accounts  while  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States  succeeded  in  getting  in 
only  58.1%  of  the  subscription  money 
due — ^a  loss  of  about  $1,000  per  paper 
in  revenue  and  profit. 

“Second — News  value. 

“But  New  England  publishers  als'o 
gave  their  subscribers  more  for  their 
money, 

“The  average  New  England  weeklv 
printed  12  pages,  of  which  nearly  7 
pages  were  news — and  in  snite  of  an 
average  subscription  rate  of  $2.33.  indi¬ 
cating  practically  all  papers  at  $2.50  per 
year — it  is  proven  that  readers  will  l»y 
more  readily  for  full  value  at  full  price 
than  for  partial  value  at  a  lower  price.” 

“The  lowest  average  profits  are  shown 
in  the  East  South  Central  section,  aver¬ 
aging  only  $372.00  profit  per  year  per 
paper. 

“This  section  has  the  third  lowest  sub¬ 
scription  list,  averaging  only  1,179  sub¬ 
scribers  per  paper — South  Atlantic  next 
with  1,0^  and  Pacific  Coast  lowest  with 
1,012.  And  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
these  three  sections  all  show  low  dollar 
profits — in  fact,  the  three  lowest. 

“Yet.  again  the  fault  is  not  all  in  the 
small  number  of  subscribers. 

“News  value  again  comes  to  the  front 
and  here  we  find  that  the  reader  gets  the 
least  news  value  of  all  from  the  East 
South  Central  section,  for  the  average 
paper  in  that  section  only  slightly  ex¬ 
cels  six  pages  with  just  barely  three 
pages  of  news. 

“Collections  in  this  district  were  fair 
but  the  average  subscription  price  of 
onlv  $1.28  is  so  small  (lowest  in  the 
United  States)  that  even  p^ood  collec¬ 
tions  help  but  little.” 

SPONSORS  BASEBALL  LEAGUE 

The  Salt  I^ke  Telegram  has  pro¬ 
moted  a  baseball  league  for  boys  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  12  and  16  years  of 
age. 


NAMED  ASHEVILLE  AD  MANAGER 

L.  Roy  Phillips,  formerly  local  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Atlanta  Georgian 
and  Sunday  American,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  advertising  for  the 
Asheville  (N.C.)  Times.  He  succeeds 
R.  E.  Taylor,  who  resigned  to  join  the 
Washington  News. 

MICHIGAN  LEAGUE  HAS 
MIDSUMMER  FROLIC 

Representatives  of  Dailies  Are  Guests 
of  Cadillac  Evening  New* — 
“Razzing”  Edition  Is 
Published 

The  Michigan  League  of  Home  Dailies 
last  week  met  for  their  annual  midsum¬ 
mer  frolic  at  Cadillac.,  Mich.  As  the 
guests  of  the  Cadillac  Eivning  News,  T. 
O.  Huckle,  publisher.  More  than  50 
attended  the  outing. 

Two  banquets  and  two  luncheons.  A 
dancing  party  and  golf  were  the  prin¬ 
cipal  events  on  the  program.  Perry  F. 
Powers,  former  publisher,  and  John  P. 
Norton,  of  the  Escanaba  Neivs,  and 
president  of  the  league,  were  toastmasters 
at  the  banquets. 

Next  vear’s  outing  will  be  held  in  Hol¬ 
land.  Mich.,  it  was  decided.  C.  A.  French 
publisher  of  the  Holland  Sentinel,  will 
be  host. 

Besides  tltose  mentioned,  others  who 
attended  included:  F.  R.  Moses,  Marshall 
Chronicle,  W.  S.  Kennedy,  Albion 
Recorder,  W.  G.  Williams,  Big  Rapids 
Pioneer;  Donald  French,  Holland  Sen¬ 
tinel;  F.  M.  (Church,  Grand  Hai'en 
Tribune;  H.  P.  Pringle.  .Southharen 
Tribune;  N.  E.  Conine,  Battlecreek  Moon 
Journal;  Fred  M.  Kidd,  Ionia  Sentinel; 
C.  E.  Garvin,  Petoskey  Nervs;  A.  C. 
Batdorf,  Trat’erse  City  Record  Eagle;  G. 
C.  Handy,  Ypsilanti  Press:  Wel^  Mc¬ 
Call,  Wyandotte  Record;  F.  H.  Good¬ 
rich,  Lansing  Capital  News;  Ewald 
Pfeiffer,  Manistee  News  Advocate;  John 
B.  Olney,  American  Type  Founders  Co.; 
R.  B.  Harbison,  International  Paper  Co. ; 
Harry  W.  Musselwhite,  former  Manistee 
publisher ;  H.  Edmund  Scheerer,  National 
Advertising  Representative  and  Secretary 
of  the  League,  and  Jdin  O.  Boyd.  New 
York  representative  of  Scheerer,  Inc. 

A  special  “razzing”  edition  of  the 
Cadillac  Evening  News  with  startling 
display  headlines  was  printed  as  a  ban¬ 
quet  souvenir.  i 

WINS  $5,000  LIBEL 

British  Golf  Champion  Objected  to 
Caricature  in  Advertisement 

Cyril  Tolley.  British  amateur  golf 
cliampion,  who  is  one  of  the  favorite  sub¬ 
jects  of  cartoonists  because  of  his  size 
and  pf)pularity,  received  $5,000  damages 
July  15  for  a  libel  contained  in  an  ad¬ 
vertisement.  Mr.  Tolley  was  carica¬ 
tured  without  his  permission  and.  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  prosecution,  was  shown 
making  a  “poor  stroke  before  a  "'’iling 
caddie  with  a  -'acket  of  a  well-known 
brand  of  chocolate  protruding  from  his 
pocket.” 

J.  S.  Fry  Sons,  Ltd.,  submitted  as 
part  of  their  defense  that  J.  H.  Thomas. 
Lord  Privy  Seal ;  Lord  Brentford, 
former  Home  Secretary,  and  Charles 
Chaplin  were  the  first  three  subjects  of 
the  same  series  of  caricatures  but  they 
had  not  sued  for  damages. 

Mr.  Tolley’s  retort  was: 

“Cabinet  Ministers  are  professionals, 
but  any  imputation  as  to  my  amateur 
status  is  likely  to  prevent  me  from  play¬ 
ing  in  future  amateur  championships.” 

Mr.  Tolley  declared  the  Frys  declined 
to  publish  a  statement  that  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  no  payment  for  the  publication 
of  the  advertisement  and  people 

were  likely  to  think,  “I  wonder  what 
Tollev  got  out  of  it.” 

The  judge  and  jury  held  the  same 

view.  - 

HAS  NEW  CLASSIFIED  STYLE 

Lock  part  (N.Y.)  Union-Sun  and 
Journal  has  adopted  a  new  dress  for  its 
classified  advertising  section,  listing  the 
items  by  letter  in  alphabetical  form  and 
in  uniform  display. 


WORLD  GIVES  $25,000 
FOR  BANK  VICTIMS 

New  York  Newspaper  Turns  Fund 
Over  to  U.  S.  Official  to  Ad¬ 
minister  in  Needy  Case* 
in  Clarke  Failure 


The  New  York  Evening  World  on 
July  17  placed  in  the  hands  of  United 
States  Attorney  Charles  H.  Tuttle 
$25,000  to  be  loaned  on  notes,  without 
discount,  interest  or  collateral,  for  the 
immediate  relief  of  the  depositors  in  the 
list  of  victims  of  the  Clarke  Brothers 
bank  collapse  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Tuttle  at  once  agreed  to  under¬ 
take,  with  the  help  of  a  committee  to  ^ 
appointed  by  him,  the  administration  of 
the  funds  without  expense,  so  that  every 
dollar  of  the  fund  will  go  to  the  prompt 
relief  of  the  most  urgent  cases. 

“It  is  a  splendid,  generous  idea.  Al¬ 
ready  many  heart-rending  cases  liad  come 
to  my  attention,”  said  Mr.  Tuttle. 

“The  loans  will  t)e  limited  to  the  original 
holders  of  savings  accounts  and  will  not 
extend  to  business  or  checking  accounts. 
Depositors  who  are  employed  and  con¬ 
sequently  are  in  position  to  offer  indorse¬ 
ments  and  security  for  loans,  may  find 
accommodation  at  a  number  of  banks  and 
agencies.  This  fund  is  intended  only  for 
the  aged  and  those  who  are  not  able  to 
secure  financial  help  through  the  usual 
channels  and  with  the  usual  interest 
charges,  indorsements  or  collateral. 
Neither  the  names  nor  the  addresses  of 
borrowers  will  be  published.” 

The  news  of  the  establishment  of  the 


$25,(X)0  fund  for  needy  depositors  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  acclaim  in  all  quarters.  Mr 
Tuttle  has  appointed  clergymen  of  three 
denominations  to  take  charge  of  the  funi 

CLASSIFIED  PROBLEMS 
DISCUSSED  BY  STAFF 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  Workers  HoU 

First  of  a  Series  of  Meetings _ 

Telephone  Demonstration 
Given 

A  new  method  of  sympathetic  approach 
in  solicitation  developed  b^  William  H. 
Hershey,  classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  Cincimiati  Enquirer,  has  met 
with  remarkable  success  in  obtaining 
death  notices,  Mr.  Hershey  told  membtts 
of  his  department  at  the  first  of  a  series 
of  monthly  meetings  held  in  the  auditor¬ 
ium  of  the  Enquirer  building  July  15. 
Numerous  statements  from  bereaved 
families  who  have  been  approached  by 
Enquirer  solicitors  using  the  diplomatic 
style  recommended  by  the  classified  man¬ 
ager  have  expressed  appreciation  of  the 
consideration  shown  them,  Mr.  Hershey 
said. 

Mr.  Hershey  told  his  department  that 
the  Enquirer  has  shown  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  linage  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1929  despite  a  rate  increase 
in  March.  Reference  was  made  to  the 
growth  of  telephone  solicitation.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  the  classified  columns  of  the 
Kn(|iiircr  25  years  ago  was  made  with 
the  jiresent-day  section. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  every 
member  of  the  classified  department 
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Every  Pittsburgh 

Record  Broken! 

Month  by  month  the  Post-Gazette  has  set  new  marks  for  both  circulation 
and  advertising  gains  in  the  Pittsburgh  daily  newspaper  held. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  1929  the 

Advertising  Gain 

was 

1 ,069,534 

AGATE  UNES 

From  all  available  records  this  is  the  largest  gain 
made  by  any  daily  newspaper  in  the  country. 

This  mark  was  achieved  without  special  editions,  or  unusual  promotion  of  any  kind.  It 
reflects  a  steady  and  substantial  growth,  and  indicates  the  increased  confidence  of  local,  national 
and  classified  advertisers  in  the  paper’s  direct  result-producing  power. 


For  the  past  three  months,  the  net  paid  circulation  of  the  Post-Gazette 
has  been  more  than 

243,000 

COPIES  AVERAGE  DAILY 

This  figure  is  60,000  in  excess  of  the  total 
circulation  of  any  other  Pittsburgh  Newspaper 

f  ttt0bttr0l|  PoHt-Clazrttr 

Pittsburgh's  Leading  Newspaper 
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over  the  demi-tasses,  for  academic  dis¬ 
cussion. 

"Let’s  change  our  name  to  ‘Councillors 
on  Exploitation  and  Distribution!”  one 


AD  MEN  WITH  “PROFESSIONAL”  URGE 
SEEN  AS  LILY-GILDERS  BY  WRITER 

Attempts  Freudian  Analysis  of  Desire  to  Place  Advertising  on 
Plane  With  Law  and  Medicine — Says  It  Has  Its  Own 
Set  of  Values  and  Compensations 

By  HAROLD  WENGLER 

^HE  undertaker  has  renamed  himself  nomenclature,  what  has  happened  to  the 
•“■a  mortician.  That  is  our  subject  for  undertaker? 

He  leaves  off  white  gloves,  per- 
Now  let  us  ask;  what  did  this  revolu-  haps,  and  puts  a  Chinese  vase  in  the 
tion  in  nomenclature  accomplish?  What  window  where  a  luxuriant  fern  once 
subjective  attitude,  in  the  mind  of  the  was,  but  does  he  find  that  business  is 
undertaker,  is  subtly  changed  by  this  any  brisker,  competition  any  less  keen? 
Freudian  substitution  of  a  more  elegant  Gum-shoed  investigators,  hiding  behind 
monicker?  fhe  curtains  will,  it  is  feared,  find  but 

If  we  can  find  the  answer,  it  may  clear  little  change.  Mr.  Mortician,  after  his 
up  a  rather  interesting  tendency,  visible  escape  from  a  chrysalid  label,  will  be 
at  two  or  three  apparently  unrelated  found  doing  business  pretty  much  at 
points,  in  the  field  of  advertising.  A  the  old  stand.  And  the  world,  obtuse 
number  of  sincere  and  quite  earnest  ad-  old  meanie  that  it  is,  still  thinks  of  the 
vertising  agency  men,  in  the  last  few  mortician  by  his  old-fashioned  name, 
years,  seem  to  be  struggling  toward  a  Now  to  return  to  the  sincere  young 
new  definit’on  of  the  advertising  agency,  men  in  the  advertising  world,  who  have 
a  reapprais  il  of  its  importance.  been  observed  to  fidget  slightly,  or  toy 

Let  us,  then,  return  to  the  undertaker,  morosely  with  the  crumbs  on  the  lunch 
and  sec  what  we  can  find  out,  with  a  little  table,  when  advertising  is  brought  up, 
gentle  diagnosis.  Is  this  a  job  for  a  over  the  demi-tasses,  for  academic  dis- 
doctor,  or  a  psychoanalyst?  The  patient,  cussion. 

under  the  stethoscope,  seems  to  be  pretty  Let  s  change  our  name  to  Councillors 
healthy.  Active  competition,  of  course,  on  Exploitation  and  Distribution!’  one 
and  business  just  about  so-so.  But  noth-  of  them  exclaims.  _  ^ 

ing  organic,  apparently.  Let  us.  then.  "Right!  that  will  put  advertising 
usher  the  patient  into  the  pleasantly  up-  among  the  professions,”  says  another, 
bolstered  sanctum  of  the  latter  practi-  "After  all.  aren’t  we  lawyers,  in  sub- 
tioner.  and  see  if  he  can  shed  any  light  stance?  Do  we  not,  as  lawryers  do,  pre- 
on  things.  parto  case  for  qur  clients 

Pvschoanalist :  Just  go  right  over  and  public  opinion? 

lie  down  on  the  lounge.  Relax  com-  ^  Then  let  us  emulate  Ae  law,  and  put 
pletcly.  You  may  smoke  if  you  like.  advertising  on  a  fee  basis,  sapiently 

Undertaker:  Thank  you.  Doctor.  JK**'  .Opj.  contractual  re- 

P:  Do  you  sleep  well-or  do  you  with  the  client,  as  is  a 

dream?  •'  law  firms. 

T  j  I  ...i,™*  “This  receiving  the  rewards  of  our  work 

U:  Oh,  Doctor.  I  And  what  ^  commission  form  is  humiliating.”  a 

awful  dreams:  I  cannot  esca^  them!  deplores.  “It  is  keeping  us  from 

P:  (sympathetically)-Tell  me  about  receiving  the  dignified  position,  the  re- 
_  ,,  .  .1.  .  spect,  that  our  own  clients  pay  the  law 

U:  I  see  myself  on  a  vaudeville  stage  Higginbfitom,  WiggleswortJh, 

— a  horrible  caricature  of  my«lf,  done  Wigglesworth  and  Higginbottom.” 
up  with  great  tap-dancers  shoes,  my  “Let’s  merge,  and  gain  dominance  by 
cutaway  a  monstrous  misfit,  my  white  heing  impressive— big !”  prompts  a  fifth, 
gloves  Gargantuan  in  size.  Great  gly-  5q  on 

cerine  tears  stream  down  my  face  as  Except  for  one  rather  untalkative  fel- 

I  sing  a  terribly  sentimental  song  that  who,  in  the  manner  of  the 

^  weep  for  the  Walnis  literary  traditions,  had  up  to  that  mo- 
s&Ki.  It  iisis  rcJicncd  suen  &  point  tn&t  ment  remained  silent 
this  dream  affects  every  moment  of  my  ..you  know,”  he  said,  “it  seems  to  m< 

A  there’s  rather  a  lot  of  shooting  go- 

P:  It  IS  as  clear  as  day.  The  Master,  and  very  few  Indians  biting  th< 

in  Vienna,  has  clearly  denned  your  ail-  dust^ 

ment.  You  have  an  inferjority  complex.  isn’t  it  satisfactory  to  think  o! 

What  you  need  is  to  sub  imate  yourself.  Advertising  as— not  something  masque 
You  need  to  shed  your  old  personality—  rading  under  an  assum^  name,  no 
or  rather,  this  false  personality  which  something  that  has  to  be  renamed,  trans 
isn  t  your  real  personality  at  all.  Far  lated.  metamorphosed  in  order  to  be  im 
irom  being  a  hypocritical  and  oleaginous  portant— but  to  think  of  it  ss—adver 
person,  you  are  in  reality  an  upstanding  tising! 

man  in  the  community,  a  brisk  and  com-  «j'j,  othd-  virords,  why  not  think  o 
petent  businessman,  an  efficient  techmc-  advertising  as  something  which  has  it 

lan,  indeed,  an  artist.  Your  vocation  is  qJ  values,  intrinsic  values  ?  Wh; 

as  old  as  the  human  race.  Think  of  it,  think  of  what  it  calls  for  in  mei 
my  dear  man,  not  as  a  sordid  business,  ^nd  in  organizations,  its  challenge  t 
but  as  a  shining  profession.  And  aspr^f  their  intelligence,  their  ability  to  see 
to  yourself  that  you  have  really  shed  problem  of  selling  through  the  murk 
your  old,  false  personality,  choose  for  haze  of  fever  charts  and  personalitic 
yourself  a  new  name — a  name  without  ^^d  traditions? 

damning  implications  which  defines  -why  not  see  in  it  the  tremendou 
you  anew  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  challenge  to  the  sense  of  values,  in  me 

U:  (passionately)  Doctor,  you  have  and  organizations,  its  challenge  to  ur 
lifted  a  great  load  oflF  my  mind.  I  can-  derstand  the  cycles  of  a  nation’s  habil 
not  tell  you  how  wonderfully  you  have  of  mind?  Why  not  see  in  it  one  of  th 
set  me  free.  You  have  given  wings  to  greatest  outlets  in  the  whole  world  o 
my  soul.  (He  unnees  momentwily,  business  for  a  sense  of  humor,  for 
thmk^  of  wfuit  the  vaudevdltans  vivid  and  trenchant  imagination— y« 
xvould  make  of  that.)  I  am  no  longer  controlled  always  by  a  sense  of  th 
a  slave  to  wise-crackers.  I  am  a  pro-  realities? 

fessioml  man.  I  am  a  —  — .  “Why,  for  my  own  part  ”  he  added,  ‘ 

What  is  the  Latin  for  don’t  find  it  necessary  to  my  amoui 
Death.  Mors,  mortis.  Now  what  de-  propre  to  give  mvsclf  a  fancy  nici 
notes  a  professional  man?  Physician  name.  I  like  to  think  my  job  is-nc 
diagnostician,  optician,  pediatrician.  I  vertising,  I  don’t  see  why  I  have  1 
have  It, —M^ticumf  join  the  Lily  Gilder’s  Union.  I  can 

U:  (clasping  his  hands  rapturously)  find  myself  in  a  picture  where  I  ha^ 

Doctor,  how  can  I  begin  to  express -  to  don  the  periwigs  and  flowing  robes  c 

P:  (benevolently)  the  fee  will  be  $100.  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  in  order  ( 
The  Undertaker,  no  longer  an  under-  get  a  kick  out  of  my  job.  It's  wh< 
taker,  bearing  himself  proudly,  struts  it  is,  not  what  it  ain’t! 
to  the  door,  a  successful  professional  “Find  me,  somewhere  in  the  who 
_  length  and  breadth  of  business  a  jt 

But  on  returning  to  his  office,  after  that  has  so  many  things !  Where  I  cj 
the  accomplishment  of  this  miracle  of  laup'L  as  often,  where  I  can  learn  i 


much,  where  I  can  find  a  waiting  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  things  my  brain  invents, 
where  I  can  go  to  school  with  widely 
opposite  types  of  men  and  learn  their 
mental  makeups,  their  fixations,  their 
phobias,  their  enthusiasms,  their  highest 
common  factors — find  me  such  a  job, 
anywhere  outside  advertising,  and  boy. 
I’ll  quit  my  job  tomorrow.  But  until 
then  - !” 

“Well,”  someone  sighs,  looking  at  his 
wrist,  “guess  we’d  better  be  getting  back 
to  the  shop.” 

SPECIAL  CHICAGO  TRAIN 

Midwest  I.  A.  A.  Convention  Dele¬ 
gates  to  Leave  for  N.  Y.  July  27 

According  to  present  plans,  an  “Ad- 


little  change.  Mr.  Mortician,  after  his  vertising  Special,”  carrying  delegates  to 
escape  from  a  chrysalid  label,  will  be  New  York  on  the  first  leg  of  their 


HIGH  COURT  REVERSES 
$4,000  LIBEL  AWARD 

Political  Advertisement  Based  qq 
News  Story  Not  Libelous, 
Nebraska  Supreme  Court 
Rules 

The  $4,000  judgment  obtained  by  Ir. 
vin  R.  Morearty  against  Harry  j). 
Strunk,  publisher  of  the  McCook  (Neb.) 
Gazette,  and  those  who  sponsored  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  published  during  a  municipal 
election  campaign  at  McCook,  was  set 
aside  by  the  Nebraska  supreme  court  in 
an  opinion  handed  down  July  5.  More- 
arty,  then  city  engineer  at  McCook,  asked 
damages  of  $100,000. 

The  article  originally  appeared  in  the 
Grand  Island  (Neb.)  Independent  as  the 
report  of  an  investigating  committee 


found  doing  business  pretty  much  at  journey  to  the  convention  of  the  Inter-  report  of  an  investigating  committee 
the  old  stand.  And  the  world,  obtuse  national  Advertising  Association  in  Ber-  which  found  that  the  city  had  received 
old  meanie  that_  it  is,  still  thinks  of  the  fin,  will  leave  Chicago  July  27,  and  will  as  the  result  of  deviations  from  speci- 
mortician  by  his  old-fashioned  name.  arrive  at  Grand  Central  Sunday,  July  28.  fications  covering  a  paving  contract  there. 
Now  to  return  to  the  sincere  young  This  train  will  carry  the  Chicago,  Mil-  only  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  improve- 
men  in  the  advertising  world,  who  have  waukee,  Detroit  and  Toledo  delegations,  ment  contracted  for.  The  article  iden- 


been  observed  to  fidget  slightly,  or  toy  in  New  York,  the  Chicagoans’  head- 
morosely  with  the  crumbs  on  the  lunch  quarters  will  be  at  the  Pennsylvania 
table,  when  advertising  is  brought  up.  Hotel.  Chicago  headquarters  at  Berlin 


fiukee,  Detroit  and  Toledo  delegations,  ment  contracted  for.  The  article  iden- 
1  New  York,  the  Chicagoans’  head-  tified  Morearty  as  the  engineer  in  charge 
larters  will  be  at  the  Pennsylvania  of  the  construction.  “Big  Graft  in  Pav- 
otel.  Chicago  headquarters  at  Berlin  ing,”  was  the  head  over  the  article  as  it 
will  be  at  the  Bristol  Hotel.  ,  appeared  in  the  McCook  paper. 

_  In  his  petition  Mr.  Morearty  said  the 

RFN«nN  «Ati  «  statements  were  false  and  damaging  and 

ovj  SAiu  ^  conspiracy  to  injure  his  good  name 

John  Benson,  president  of  the  Ameri-  and  business  existed, 
n  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  The  Nebraska  supreme  court  says  that 


BENSON  SAILS 


Right !  that  will  put  advertising  can  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  The  Nebraska  supreme  court  says  that 
among  the  professions,  says  another,  and  Mrs.  Benson,  sailed  July  17  from  under  the  facts  recited  the  article  com- 

Aftcr  aU,  aren  t  we  lawyers,  in  sub-  New  York.  After  a  visit  in  Copen-  plained  of  was  not  libelous.  It  recites 

stance.  Do  we  not,  as  lawyers  do,  pre-  hagen,  they  will  proceed  to  Berlin  to  that  Morearty  on  the  witness  stand  said 

sent  an  ex  parto  case  for  qur  clients  attend  the  International  Advertising  that  he  did  not  object  to  anything  in  the 

public  opinion.  Association  convention,  Aug.  12-15.  article  as  it  appeared  in  the  CJrand  Island 

Then  let  us  emulate  the  law,  and  put  _  newspaper,  thus  verifying  the  truth  of  it 

advertising  on  a  fw  basis,  sapiently  pinpinA  wrFiri  v  It  was  contended,  however,  that  the  addi- 

suggests  a  third.  Our  contractual  re-  h  LURID  A  WEEKLY  Hon  of  several  paragraphs  and  the  head- 

lations  should  be  with  the  client,  as  is  a  xhe  Live  Oak  (Fla.)  Suwannee  Demo-  line  introduced  sinister  matter  that  made 
law  firms.  . 


sent  an  ex  parto  case  for  qur  clients  attend  the  International  Advertising 
public  opinion.  Association  convention,  Aug.  12-15. 

Then  let  us  emulate  the  law,  and  put  _ 


SELLS  FLORIDA  WEEKLY 


...  ,  ,  ,  crat  was  sold  this  week  by  Arthur  L.  the  piece  libelous.  Morearty  was  not 

_  This  receiving  the  rewards  qf  our  work  Cox,  of  Marion,  Va.,  to  C.  P.  Helfen-  charged  in  either  article  with  profiting  1^ 
in  a  commission  fonn  is  humiliating,  a  stein,  of  Shamokin,  Pa.  The  sale  price  graft  or  by  failure  of  the  contractor  to 
fourth  deplores.  It  is  keeping  us  from  ^as  reported  as  about  $20,000.  J.  B.  comply  with  specifications  and  graft  was 
receiving  the  dignified  position,  the  re-  Shale  acted  as  broker  in  the  transaction,  not  imputed  to  him,  the  opinion  says. 


This  receiving  the  rewards  of  our  work  Cox,  of  Marion,  Va..  to  C.  P.  Helfen- 
in  a  commission  form  is  humiliating,  a  stein,  of  Shamokin,  Pa.  The  sale  price 
fourth  deplores.  It  is  keeping  us  from  ^as  reported  as  about  $20,000.  J.  B. 


receiving  the  dignified  position,  the  re¬ 
spect,  that  our  own  clients  pay  the  law 
firm  of  Higginboittom,  Wigglesworth, 
Wigglesworth  and  Higginbottom.” 

“Let’s  merge,  and  gain  dominance  by 
being  impressive — big!”  prompts  a  fifth. 

And  so  on. 

Except  for  one  rather  untalkative  fel¬ 
low,  who,  in  the  manner  of  the  best 
literary  traditions,  had  up  to  that  mo¬ 
ment  remained  silent. 

“You  know,”  he  said,  “it  seems  to  me 
that  there’s  rather  a  lot  of  shooting  go¬ 
ing  on,  and  very  few  Indians  biting  the 
dust? 

“Why  isn’t  it  satisfactory  to  think  of 
Advertising  as — not  something  masque¬ 
rading  under  an  assumed  name,  not 
something  that  has  to  be  renamed,  trans¬ 
lated,  metamorphosed  in  order  to  be  im¬ 
portant — ^but  to  think  of  it  as — adver¬ 
tising! 

“In  other  words,  why  not  think  of 
advertising  as  something  which  has  its 
own  set  of  values,  intrinsic  values?  Why 
not  think  of  what  it  calls  for  in  men 
and  in  organizations,  its  challenge  to 
their  intelligence,  their  ability  to  see  a 
problem  of  selling  through  the  murky 
haze  of  fever  charts  and  personalities 
and  traditions? 

“Why  not  see  in  it  the  tremendous 
challenge  to  the  sense  of  values,  in  men 
and  organizations,  its  challenge  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  cycles  of  a_  nation’s  habits 
of  mind?  Why  not  see  in  it  one  of  the 
greatest  outlets  in  the  whole  world  of 
business  for  a  sense  of  humor,  for  a 
vivid  and  trenchant  imagination — ^yet 
controlled  always  by  a  sense  of  the 
realities  ? 

“Why,  for  my  own  part,”  he  added,  “I 
don’t  find  it  necessary  to  my  amour- 
propre  to  give  myself  a  fancy  nick¬ 
name.  I  like  to  think  my  job  is— od- 
vertisinq.  I  don’t  see  why  I  have  to 
join  the  Lily  Gilder’s  Union.  I  can’t 
find  myself  in  a  picture  where  I  have 
to  don  the  periwigs  and  flowing  robes  of 
a  Supreme  Court  Justice  in  order  to 
get  a  kick  out  of  my  job.  Ifs  what 
it  is,  not  what  it  ain’t! 

“Find  me,  somewhere  in  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  business  a  job 
that  has  so  many  things !  Where  I  can 
lauph  as  often,  where  I  can  learn  as 


.Shale  acted  as  broker  in  the  transaction. 


®SScl 


It’s  a  Big  Event 

When  You  Adopt  Wood  Dry  Mats 

'^HEN  there  is  reason  for  enthusiasm 
_  all  through  your  plant.  Pride  in  a 
better  printed  paper,  will  make  all  of 
your  employees  enjoy  the  use  of  Wood 
Dry  Mats. 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

STllLWATER.  N.Y. 


Moiatening 

Equipment 


rwooD' 

DRY 

MAIS  . 

ALWAYS  UMIfOOM 


Cork  and  Felt 
Molding  Blankets 


No.  64  Parting  Powder 
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SIX  MONTHS’  DAILY  AVERAGE  CIRCULATION  (GOVERNMENT  STATEMENT  APRIL  1)— 65,580! 


up-U 


Gains 

Every 

Month! 

JANUARY  . 

LINAGE  GAIN 

....  199,309 

FEBRUARY  . 

....  142,760 

MARCH  . 

....  111,372  ■ 

APRIL . 

....  299,529 

MAY . 

....  226,334 

JUNE . 

....  124,291 

Total  GAIN  For 
Six  Months . 

•••1,103,595 

Placing  National 
Advertising  In 
Northeastern  Ohio 

(A)  Total  National  Display  In  A 
Cleveland  Morning  Newspaper,  first 
six  months  of  1929  (Six-Day  Basis) 

1,217,444  Lines 

(B)  Total  National  Display,  Same 
Period,  In  The  AKRON  BEACON 

(A)  (B)  JOURNAL  (Six  -  Day  Evening 
Newspaper) 

1,404,890  Lines 

Yes!  The  Akron  Market  Is  Independ¬ 
ent  And  T horoughly  C overed  By  T he — 


p-UP! 

GO 

SALES  — 
LINAGE- 
BUILDING— 

IN 

AKRON! 


Retail  sales  in  Akron  gained 
12  PER  CENT  in  the  First 
Six  Months  of  1929. 


Akron  beacon  journal 

LINAGE  GAINED 

1,103,595  Lines 

OVER  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS  OF  1928 


A $40,000,000  Building  Program  Is  Under 
Way  In  The  Rubber  And  Airship 
Center  Of  The  World 


Most  National  Advertisers  Get  Their 
Share  Of  Business  In  This  $100,000,000 
Market  Through  The — 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 

FIRST  IN  OHIO,  FOURTH  IN  THE  NATION  IN  1928  SIX  -  DAY  LINAGE 
Story  Brooks  &  Finley,  Representative,  New  York  -  Chicago  -  Philadelphia  -  Los  Angeles 


Duplex  Printing  Press  Company, 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Gentlemen: _ 

It  is  now  six  months  since  we  installed  our 
Interchanpable  Unit  Press ;  therefore  we  feel  th 
its  merits  is  due  you. 

We  carefully  scrutinized  the  offerings  < 
manufacturers.  The  writer  visited  many  of  the 
North  and  East.  After  this  thornnah 


The  performance  of  The  Duplex  Press  h 
factory  ever  since  it  was  installed.  It  is  a  be 
piece  of  machinery.  The  liability  insurance  in 
best  guarded  and  safest  machines  that  has  come 
design,  freedom  from  cumbersome  non-essential 
are  appreciated. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  do  business 
representatives.  Your  courteous  and  fair  c 
operation  of  your  machine,  have  vindicated 


Yours  very  truly, 

THE  SAVANNAH  PRESS, 


T.  S.  Whitfield,  Manager. 


NEW  YORK 

Times  Blag., 


PCEJ 

77  Wash! 


DLTy 


%^t  ilorter  Cities  ^tar 

Windsor,  Ontario 


July  10th,  1929. 

Mr.  I.  K.  Stone,  Pres., 

Duplex  Printing  Press  Co., 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Dear  Mr.  Stone: — 

It’s  just  a  month  since  your  erectors  completed 
added  units  and  folders,  increasing  our  press  equipment 
octuple  installation  of  two  years  ago  to  two  heavy-duty 

The  new  press  started  on  the  edition  the  < 
completed  and  has  run  without  the  slightest  hil 
turning  out  a  paper  right  up  to  the  same  high  stand 
the  original  press. 

This  has  been  a  mighty  pleasant  experience  as  we 
that  new  presses  require  some  weeks  of  tuning  up  and 
full  production  basis,  and  also  before 


getting  up  to  a 
torily  printed  paper 


of  production  records  from  many  largo 


From  our  observation 

;rooms  we  are  of  the~ opinion  that  our  presses  are^ 
IF.  NFT  PAPERS  PER  HOUR  than  any  other  presses 
e  not  eauipped  with  reels  at  that. 


to  Windsor  and  see  for  yourself  just  what 
couldn’t  be  any  prouder  of  them  than 

Yours  very  truly, 

THE  BORDER  CITIES  STAR. 


We  want  you  to  come  over 
your  presses  are  doing,  but  you 
we  are, 


General  Manager. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


0.,  I 

CHICAGO 


1929 
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AMAZING  CONTEMPT  CASE 

The  contempt  of  court  case  that  has  developed 
in  Cleveland  challenges  the  attention  of  all  who 
believe  in  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  free 
press,  in  an  enlightened  age,  freely  to  criticize  the 
conduct  of  public  officials,  including  judges,  when 
such  criticism  does  not  obstruct  justice. 

The  case  promises  to  be  of  historic  importance,  as 
it  contains  most  of  the  elements  which  are  in  endless 
controversy  between  the  defenders  of  the  old  order 
and  those  who  stand  four-square  for  a  practical 
democracy.  The  case  involves  such  monumental  is¬ 
sues  as  “constructive  contempt,”  the  line  of  cleavage 
between  criticism,  libel  and  contempt  of  court  and  an 
impressive  array  of  moot  questions  concerning  the 
injunction  process  and  the  conduct  of  lawyers  as 
officers  of  the  courts.  It  is  also  vivid  because  se¬ 
curely  based  upon  the  action  of  newspaper  men  in 
attempting  to  protect  the  public  from  the  obvious 
evil  effects  of  race-track  gambling. 

We  have  never  seen  a  more  amazing  political  or 
social  spectacle  than  Cleveland  now  offers.  Brazen 
violators  of  social  decency,  not  to  mention  the  law, 
promoters  of  a  gambling  hell,  triumphantly  mock 
newspaper  editors  sent  to  prison  by  a  Common  Pleas 
Court  judge  for  a  criticism  of  his  act  in  issuing  a 
temporary  injunction  to  prevent  the  sheriff  of  the 
county  from  performing  his  duty,  or,  indeed,  forcing 
the  sheriff  to  decide  for  the  judge  what  is  or  is  not 
the  anti-gambling  law  of  Ohio.  It  is  a  picture  in 
bold  relief  for  thoughtful  Americans  to  ponder. 

In  our  view  it  is  irrelevant  and  unimportant  that 
the  editorials  complained  of  were  hurried  and  faulty 
in  technique — surely  they  represented  a  fiery  and 
determined  spirit  to  condemn  a  judicial  action  which, 
if  the  sheriff  had  been  pliable  or  stupid,  would  have 
given  protection  to  a  gambling  monster  threatening 
the  community.  Whatever  may  have  been  their  fault 
on  the  score  of  zeal,  the  motive  of  the  editors  stood 
for  right  as  it  may  clearly  be  distinguished  from 
wrong.  Yet  they  become  the  victims — they  the 
sacrifice  1 

It  has  not  been  our  lot  to  read  a  more  enlightened 
view  of  the  free  press  case  than  that  which  Newton 
D.  Baker,  appearing  for  the  editors,  presented  to  the 
court  on  Tuesday.  He  called  for  a  rule  of  reason 
and  scorned  the  spirit  of  vengeance  and  hurt  per¬ 
sonal  pride  of  judges  who  feel  themselves  and  their 
acts  unassailable,  no  matter  what  the  facts  may 
be.  He  declared,  and  it  will  long  be  remembered  as 
true,  that  the  “dignities  of  courts  are  not  preserved 
by  severity  upon  their  critics,  but  are  preserved  by 
the  righteousness  of  their  decisions.” 

Despite  a  clear  exposition  of  the  issues  and  his 
own  unprecedented  action  in  the  case,  the  judge  sat 
unmoved.  He  used  his  power.  For  the  thirty  days 
that  the  editors  of  the  Cleveland  Press  are  ordered  to 
serve  in  prison  for  their  service  in  an  hmiest  public 
cause  they  will  be  remembered  in  their  city  for 
thirty  years — remembered  and  loved  by  all  right 
thinking  men. 

Merging  sports  and  motoring  pages  by  Los 
Angeles  Times  seems  a  sensible  plan,  making 
greater  reader  interest  and  enhancing  the  value 
of  advertising  space. 

“HEAVENLY  COMBINATION” 

IN  an  editorial  in  his  weekly.  Senator  Arthur  Cap¬ 
per  ridicules  the  plan  of  the  Greenhut  promoters 
of  New  York  to  buy  up  a  chain  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  operate  them  along  the  lines  of  the  Hahn 
Department  Stores,  Inc.,  the  successful  promotion  of 
that  outfit  Senator  Capper  assumes  that  the  news¬ 
papers  would  be  tied  up  with  the  department  stores 
and  remarks:  “What  a  heavenly  combination  that 
would  be!  The  newspapers  would  always  have  all 
the  department  store  advertising  they  wanted  and  the 
department  stores  would  not  have  to  pay  anything 
for  it.  Profits  the  store  manager  would  make  in 
operating  his  stores’  newspaper  would  take  care  of 
that.  I  cannot  see  anything  in  common  between 
goods  sold  by  the  yard,  pattern  or  weight — groceries, 
gumdrops,  hardware — and  a  good  newspaper. 

“A  newspaper,  worthy  the  name  of  newspaper,  is 
not  merely  a  commercial  enterprise.  Commercialism 
enfeebles  it  with  a  creeping  paralysis.  A  newspaper 
is  far  more  of  what  is  intangible  and  of  the  spirit.” 


Beware  of  false  prophets  which  come  to  you 
in  sheeps’  clothing,  but  inwardly  they  are  raven¬ 
ing  wolves. — St.  Matthew,  VII;  15. 

BOLD  AND  INTELLIGENT 

Anew  YORK  banker,  whose  institution  had 
crashed  in  the  most  scandalous  circumstances, 
wiping  out  the  life  savings  of  himdreds  of 
working  people,  stood  in  court  and  defied  the  efforts 
of  the  federal  district  attorney  to  locate  the  bank’s 
assets  by  mumbling  the  ancient  rule  of  law ;  “I 
refuse  to  answer,  on  the  ground  that  it  might  tend 
to  degrade  and  incriminate  me.” 

Next  day  New  York  Evening  World,  in  brilliant 
editorial  and  cartoon  treatment,  challenged  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  rule,  constitution  or  no  constitution.  “Isn’t 
it  about  time,”  the  editor  asked,  “to  admit  that  the 
ancient  Bill  of  Rights  prohibition  against  compelling 
the  accused  to  be  a  witness  against  himself  has  been 
turned  into  a  Mumbo  Jumbo  which,  so  far  from 
aiding  Justice  to  get  the  truth,  actually  and  deliber¬ 
ately  frustrates  the  search  for  truth?” 

What  the  fathers  erected  as  a  safeguard  has  be¬ 
come  a  sanctuary  for  wrongdoers. 

The  editor  backed  up  his  novel  proposition  by  cit¬ 
ing  famous  legal  authorities  who  have  argued  that 
the  rule  hampers  justice.  “Surely,”  wrote  the  Even¬ 
ing  World  editor,  “we  can  re-define  and  restrict  the 
privilege  against  self-incrimination  so  that  it  will 
not  go  on  building  higher  and  higher  barriers  be¬ 
tween  justice  and  the  truth.  That  is  neither  the  spirit 
nor  the  purpose  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.” 

Such  spirited  editorial  action  is  the  first  answer 
to  those  who  mumble  that  the  editorial  page  has  out¬ 
lived  its  usefulness.  These  critics  are  usually  either 
dead  or  shamming. 


It  again  becomes  plain  as  a  pikestaff  that  the 
American  people  still  demand  that  the  press, 
like  CaesaPs  wife,  shall  be  above  reproach,  in 
ownership  as  in  other  matters. 


POWER  OF  THE  PRESS 

WE  wish  to  commend  New  York  newspapers, 
particularly  New  York  Telegram,  for  the 
spirited  exposure  of  the  evil  conditions  in  the 
City  Trust  case  which  for  months  has  held  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  metropolis.  In  addition  to  the  pros¬ 
pect  that  reckless  misuse  of  deposited  funds  would 
bring  dire  hardship  upon  thousands  of  helpless  and 
poor  depositors,  the  startling  fact  was  turned  up  that 
Frank  H.  Warder,  New  York  State  Bank  Superin¬ 
tendent,  was  up  to  his  neck  in  the  foul  business. 

When  officials  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
protecting  bank  depositors  turn  false  and  when  a 
judge  on  the  bench  is  found  conniving  with  desperate 
bank  crooks,  there  is  work  for  the  press,  to  be  sure. 
It  was  not  until  the  Telegram  learned  that  Warder 
was  about  to  leave  the  state’s  jurisdiction  that  the  state 
took  positive  action.  The  report  of  the  governor’s 
special  investigator  has  a  thousand  times  confirmed 
the  astounding  truth  as  published  months  ago. 

Wiseacres  are  these  days  often  heard  protesting 
against  the  sensationalism,  crusading  and  exposure 
methods  of  the  press,  preferring  the  bird-dog  method 
of  merely  picking  up  the  game  which  real  men  have 
managed  to  shoot  down.  But  life  is  sensational  and 
crusading  and  exposure  are  the  only  known  methods 
which  in  practical  fashion  reach  intrenched  political 
and  economic  factors  when  they  are  bent  on  heart¬ 
less  exploitation  and  when  government  is  slow, 
stupid  or  corrupt.  The  fear  of  sensible  people  is 
not  of  newspaper  sensationalism  and  crusading,  but 
that  forces,  sinister  or  witless  or  indifferent,  may 
succeed  in  bringing  the  press  down  to  a  mere  solemn, 
safe  and  selfish  system  of  carrying  off  the  corpses  of 
the  victims  in  news  columns  which  evince  neither 
emotion  nor  concern. 


MR.  DEALEY’S  RADIO  VIEWS 

IN  ANOTHER  column  of  this  issue  will  be  found 
a  letter  from  Walter  A.  Dealey,  long  active  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News,  favoring  the 
practice  of  naming  advertisers  in  radio  programs 
since  there  appears  to  be  no  way  out  of  it.  Mr 
Dealey  says  the  pi  ess  agents  have  triumphed  over 
the  press  and  public,  having  established  radio  enter¬ 
tainment  under  the  names  of  advertised  goods,  cre¬ 
ating  a  demand  for  such  names  in  radio  programs. 
He  thinks  there  is  no  justification  for  the  action  of 
those  who  eliminate  or  camouflage  these  names.  The 
original  sin  of  admitting  advertising  to  news  columns 
justifies  its  continuance,  in  his  view. 

Surely,  the  matter  is  not  such  a  complete  futility! 
There  may  be  room  for  argument  on  the  question 
whether  the  press  associations  and  editors  are  in 
their  rights  to  camouflage  space-mooching  names, 
but  surely  an  editor  is  within  his  ethical  province 
when  he  cuts  advertising  from  a  news  column, 
whether  it  be  radio  program  or  any  other  column. 

The  principle  which  would  be  sacrificed  infinitely 
transcends  in  importance  the  duty  to  yield  to  the 
reading  public  what  it  is  supposed  to  demand  or 
want.  The  power  of  our  press  has  been  mainly 
built  upon  the  confidence  of  the  reading  public. 
Part  of  that  valuable  asset  is  based  upon  the  rule 
which  calls  for  the  designation  of  advertising,  as 
distinguished  from  editorial  product.  Tremendous 
pressure  is  exerted  to  break  down  this  rule,  but  it 
still  stands  and  we  feel  must  stand. 

Mr.  Dealey  might  ask  us  to  produce  the  letter  of 
this  rule  in  American  journalism  and  we  could  not 
comply.  It  is  an  unwritten  rule.  Until  April  27, 
1923,  there  was  no  written  rule  to  govern  the  ethical 
conduct  of  American  newspaper  editors  on  even  such 
fundamental  matters  as  truth  in  news,  good  faith 
with  the  reader,  impartiality  in  handling  reports, 
respect  for  private  rights  of  individuals  or  even 
common  decency.  Yet,  for  many  years  prior  to  the 
writing  of  the  Cannons  of  Journalism  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  these  ethical 
rules  were  followed  by  honorable  newspaper  men. 
In  the  same  way  custom  and  experience  have  given 
us  the  rule  that  advertising  must  be  designated  as 
such.  Surely,  no  one  will  contend  that  the  naming 
of  radio  program  material  for  brand  merchandise 
is  not  advertising,  whether  it  is  paid  for  or  not. 

We  do  not  conceive  that  the  press  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  press  agents  and  must  submit.  Indeed,  it  is 
quite  possible  to  eliminate  the  radio  program  entire 
from  the  press.  There  are  good  arguments  for  it. 
Millions  of  people  are  interested  in  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture — why  does  the  press  fail  to  publish  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  all  motion  picture  houses?  The  same  may 
be  argued  in  the  case  of  many  other  forms  of  enter 
tainment.  Why  elect  radio  to  a  permanent  place  in 
the  news  columns  and  disregard  other  general  in¬ 
terests?  The  way  out  is  very  simple,  if  the  pub¬ 
lishers  are  in  earnest  about  wanting  to  eliminate 

free  advertising  from  news  columns — simply  excise 
names  of  radio  entertainers  when  they  are  covertly 
used  to  advertise.  We  rather  agree  with  Mr.  Dealey 
that  some  of  the  camouflaging  of  names  has  been 

awkward,  but  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the 

effort  is  in  the  right  direction. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  newspaper  advertising 
men  are  generally  in  favor  of  free  advertising 
whereas  editorial  people  usually  want  to  cling  to  the 
rule  of  designation.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  usually  diffi¬ 
cult  to  sell  something  which  is  often  given  away 
one  would  think  that  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
prosperity  of  newspaper  advertising  would  not  want 
to  have  it  cheapened.  There  are  numerous  sound 
economic  reasons  for  the  maintenance  of  the  rule  to 
designate  advertising,  but  they  do  not  compare  m 
importance  with  the  principle  as  it  concerns  a  safe 
and  honorable  public  policy. 

Mr.  Dealey  has  been  greatly  interested  in  r^io 
broadcast  and  the  News  has  an  important  station. 
We  fear  that  the  interest  this  able  publisher  is  tak¬ 
ing  in  his  radio  department  has  clouded  his  vision  in 
respect  to  press  ethics. 

Matiagcr  of  a  Mihvaukee  store  was  arrested 
for  advertising  imitations  as  silk  dresses  and 
Milwaukee  Journal  editorially  approves  the 
action,  both  for  public  policy  and  for  honest 
and  successful  journalism. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


RJ.  CROMBIE,  publisher  of  the 
•  Vancouver  Sun,  recently  addressed 
a  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Club  in 
Vancouver  and  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  Seattle,  describing  his  impres¬ 
sions  gathered  while  on  a  six  months’ 
tour  of  the  world. 

John  C.  Martin,  vice-president  of  the 
Curtis-Martin  publications,  sailed  from 
New  York  July  7  for  a  visit  of  several 
weeks  to  Europe. 

A.  L.  Fish,  publisher  of  the  Salt  Lake 
'Telegram,  and  Mrs.  Fish,  are  spending 
their  vacation  in  the  scenic  section  of 
Wyoming. 

Harlan  G.  Palmer,  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hollywood  (Cal.)  Daily 
Citizen,  has  been  named  by  Mayor  Por¬ 
ter  of  Los  Angeles  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  water  and  power  commission¬ 
ers. 

A.  L  Brainard,  publisher  of  the  Ken- 
more  (N.Y.)  Record,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Brainard,  has  returned  after  a 
motor  tour  of  Northern  New  York  and 
the  Adirondack  region. 

John  H.  Harrison,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial- 
News,  has  been  elected  a  director  of  the 
Illinois  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

E.  E.  Rutledge,  publisher  of  the  Ken¬ 
ton  (0.)  News-Republican,  and  Mrs. 
Walter  F.  Tobey,  wife  of  the  publisher 
of  the  Hamilton  News,  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Gov.  Myers  Y.  Cooper  of 
Cincinnati  as  members  of  the  Ohio 
Rwolutionary  Trails  Commission.  The 
commission  will  erect  markers  along  the 
trails. 

Louis  I.  Jaffe,  editor  of  the  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Virginia^Pilot;  Junius  P.  Fish- 
bum,  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and  World-News, 
and  Charles  P.  Hasbrook,  publisher  of 
die  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch, 
have  been  named  members  of  the  pub¬ 
licity  committee  of  the  Virginia  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

F.  J.  Burd,  managing  director  of  the 
Vancouver  Province,  has  been  named 
governor  of  the  University  of  British 
Columbia.  He  is  the  second  newspaper 
man  on  the  board  of  governors,  the  other 
being  B.  C.  Nicholas,  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Victoria  Times. 

Walter  Williams,  dean  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  school  of  journal¬ 
ism,  and  Mrs.  Williams,  will  sail  from 
Galveston,  Tex.,  July  23  for  Paris  and 
London.  They  will  attend  the  Institute 
of  Journalists  meeting  in  Portsmouth, 
England,  in  August,  returning  to  the 
United  States  via  Canada,  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

H.  T.  Stein,  editor  of  the  Vancouver 
Sm,  is  in  England  attending  the  confer- 
OKe  of  the  British  Empire  Press  Union. 

Fred  W.  Allsopp,  general  manager  of 
the  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  donor  as  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  $1,500,(^  (irorge  W. 
Donaghey  Foundation,  which  will  be  ad¬ 
ministered  for  the  benefit  of  Little  Rock 
Junior  College.  The  property  assij^ed 
the  foundation  includes  two  business 
buildings  in  Little  Rock. 

Marcellus  Murdock,  publisher  of  the 
IVichita  (Kan.)  Eagle  celebrated  the 
Fourth  of  July  by  piloting  an  airplane 
10,000  feet  above  the  city,  later  writing 
a  story  of  his  experiences  for  the  Eagle. 
It  was  the  first  flight  Mr.  Murdock 
had  made  in  this  particular  plane,  a 
Travel-Air  biplane. 

Hulbert  Taft,  editor  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Times-Star  who  returned  recently 
with  his  wife  from  an  extended  trip 
through  Europe,  is  writing  a  series  of 
descriptive  articles  on  unusual  places  in 
Spain  and  Italy  which  is  appearing  on 
the  editorial  page. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

TYRIL  M.  FEENEY,  formerly  with 
^  the  advertising  department.  Fall 
River  (Mass.)  Herald  News,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  staff  as  assistant  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  after  an  absence  of  several 
months  with  the  Federal  prohibition 
forces. 


William  L.  Ettinger,  formerly  with 
Outlook  Magazine,  has  joined  the  local 
advertising  department  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

Charles  J.  Plambeck,  for  nine  years 
head  of  a  San  Diego,  Cal.,  advertising 
agency,  has  been  appointed  foreign  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Huntington 
Park  (Cal.)  Signal. 

Jack  Wright,  production  manager  of 
the  Vancouver  Province,  has  returned 
from  a  month’s  business  trip  in  the  east¬ 
ern  provinces. 

William  O.  Barrow  of  the  advertising 
department.  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
has  returned  from  his  annual  fishing 
trip  to  Keuka  Lake,  near  Penn  Yan. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

OHN  C.  O’BRIEN,  of  the  New  York 

Herald  Tribune,  has  returned  from 
accompanying  Governor  Roosevelt  on 
his  recent  inspection  trip  of  the  state 
barge  canal  and  his  attendance  at  the 
Governors’  Conference,  held  at  New 
London,  Conn.,  this  week. 

R.  C.  Sdiroeder,  city  editor  of  the  St. 
Louis  Times,  and  Mrs.  Schroeder  spent 
two  w'eeks  at  Forest  Lake,  Minn.,  re¬ 
cently. 

Seymour  Ransom,  associate  editor  of 
the  Birmingham  News,  is  recovering 
from  a  recent  minor  operation  and  will 
be  confined  to  his  bed  for  two  weeks  or 
nvore. 

Art  Sweet,  golf  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  and  Billy  Sixty,  who  has  a 
similar  position  with  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  brought  their  clubs  along  when 
they  went  to  Kansas  City  to  cover  the 
western  amateur  golf  tournament  this 
week.  Both  enter^  the  tournament  as 
contestants  and  got  through  the  qualifica- 
ticm  round  with  a  score  of  154  each  for 
thirty-six  holes,  low  enough  to  put  them 
in  the  championship  flight.  Sweet  pro¬ 
gressed  to  the  semi-finals. 

Fritz  C.  Hinkle,  city  editor  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star  was  among  the  pas¬ 
sengers  on  the  first  westward  air-rail 
journey  inaugurated  by  the  Transconti¬ 
nental  Air  Transport.  R.  S.  Knowlson, 
aviation  editor  of  the  Star,  was  a  trav¬ 
eler  over  the  same  route,  but  on  a  rival 
line,  a  week  previously.  He  flew  to  Los 
Angeles  and  return  over  the  Western  Air 
Express  line. 

William  Hendrix  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  copy  desk  is  vacationing  in  the 
south. 

Ben  Salmenson,  news  editor  of  the 
Salt  Lake  T elegram  for  four  years  past, 
has  joined  the  copy  desk  of  the  Seattle 
Times. 

(Jerald  T.  Lynn,  librarian  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  Journal,  will  attend  the  Citi¬ 
zens’  Military  Training  Camp  at  Fort 
Sheridan,  Ill.,  for  a  month. 

D.  Austin  Latchaw  of  the  editorial 
page  staff  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  has 
returned  from  a  vacation  in  (California. 

Leon  Hatfield  of  the  night  staff,  Kan- 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


WILLIAM  F.  SCHILLING,  who  on 
July  8  accepted  the  appointment 
from  President  Hoover  to  the  post  of 
dairy  represent¬ 
ative  on  the  fed¬ 
eral  farm  board, 
has  achieved  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  printer 
and  editor,  a  s 
well  as  public 
speaker  and 
farmer. 

Mr.  Schilling 
was  born  Nov. 
1  1,  187  2,  at 

H  u  t  c  h  i  n  - 
son,  Minn.,  re¬ 
ceived  his  early 
WiLUAu  F.  Schilling  education  at 
Hutchinson  and 
learned  the  printer’s  trade  on  the 
Hutchinson  Leader.  For  a  time  he  was 
on  the  staff  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  and  Dispatch  and  was  at  one  time 
city  editor  of  the  Appleton  (Wis.) 
Press. 

In  1894  he  joined  the  Northfield 
(Minn.)  Nezvs  as  composing  room  su¬ 
perintendent  and  later  became  city  editor. 
Later,  during  the  time  when  J.  P. 
Heatwole,  publisher,  was  in  Congress, 
Mr.  Schilling  was  editor  of  the  paper. 
He  was  also  editor  of  Heatwole’s  Dairy 
Paper  from  the  time  it  was  established 
until  it  discontinued  in  1917. 

Mr.  Schilling’s  experience  as  a  country 
editor  gave  him  a  keen  insight  into  agri¬ 
cultural  affairs  and  aroused  an  interest 
in  them  to  such  an  extent  that  when  he 
left  the  newspaper  field  he  moved  to  a 
farm  near  Northfield,  Minn.,  and  made  it 
one  of  the  most  modern  in  the  state. 


SOS  City  Star,  has  been  covering  recmt 
oil  discoveries  in  central  Kansas,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  the  McPherson  county  field. 

William  Newell  has  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Vancouver  Province. 

V,  M.  Culver,  police  reporter  of  the 
Memphis  Press-Sctmitar,  lth  July  30  on 
a  three  weeks’  vacation  in  Arkansas  and 
at  Ft.  Bragg,  North  Carolina.  He  is 
a  first  lieutenant  in  the  officers’  reserve. 

(Jeorge  Cross,  formerly  city  hall  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Vancouver  Sun,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  associate  editor  of 
Financial  News,  Vancouver,  published 
by  Howard  Mitchell. 

Evelyn  Oppenheimer  has  been  added 
to  the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Journal 
as  a  reporter  and  Edward  Britt  and  Jerry 
Butler  are  new  additions  to  the  Journal’s 
staff  of  copy  readers. 

Ada  Gilkey,  feature  writer  of  Mem¬ 
phis  Press-Scimitar,  is  spending  her 
vacation  in  Mississinni. 

Frank  A.  Hunt,  assistant  city  editor, 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Every  editor  is  glad  to  get  a  good  dog  story. 

Here  is  an  illustrated  weekly  feature 
that  has  an  appeal  to  every  reader. 

Tales  of  Real  Dogs 

by 

Albert  Payson  Terhune 

Master  of  Sunnyhank  Kennels,  an  eminent  writer  as 
well  as  an  authority  on  the  ways  of  dogdom, 

Mr.  Terhune  has  heen  writing  weekly  true  dog 
stories  for  the  past  four  years  and  they  have  been 
found  to  be  actual  circulation  builders  by  news¬ 
papers  all  over  the  country. 

Send  for  sample  proofs  and  see  if  here  isn’t  a 
real  Sunday  feature. 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

V.  V.  McNitt  TIMES  BUILDING  Cha.l«  V.  McAdah 

Proident  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  Vice-President 


Robert  L.  Dickey 

The  National  Dog  Artist 


M 

For 

Ten  Years 

we  have  been  syndicating 

DICKEY^S 

DOGS 

M 

For 

Ten  Years 

DICKEY’S 

DOGS 

have  been  in  a  class  by 
themselves  —  the  cham¬ 
pion  dog  feature  for 
newspaper  use. 

X 

Dickey's  Dogs  are  faithful  friends 
—  to  the  newspaper  that  uses 
them  —  to  the  readers  who  look 
forward  steadily  to  their  WMkly 
appearance.  The  adventures  of 
Buddie,  Bucky  and  Angus  are  a 
joy  to  dog  lovers  and  an  incen¬ 
tive  to  make  all  others  love  dogs. 
Their  story,  as  it  unfolds  weekly, 
is  one  of  the  best  dog  stories  of 
our  day;  full  of  humor,  tender¬ 
ness,  cheer. —  Two  Col.  or  Three 
Col.  Size  —  Once  a  Week. 

M 

Let  These  Dogs 
Take  Your  Paper 
Into  Readers*  Homes 

m 

Metropolitan  Newspaper 
Service 

Maximilian  Elser*  Jr.  Earl  J.  Hadley 
General  Manager  Associate 

I  50  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 
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EDITOR&PUBLISHER 

FOURTH  Estate 

Including 

JOURNALIST  NEWSPAPERDOM 

Titleii  RecUtcred  in  the  United  Sutee  Patent  Offloe 

THE  OLDEST  PUBLISHERS  AND 
ADVERTISERS  JOURNAL  IN 
_ AMERICA _ 

Establiihed  by  Allan  Forman  in  1884 

THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CO, 
INC,  PROPRIETORS 
Office  of  Publication  and 
General  Offices: 

Suite  1700  Times  Building — 42nd  Street 
and  Broadway — New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Telephones: 

Bryant  3052,  3053,  3054,  3055  and  3056 
EXECUTIVE  PERSONNEL 
James  W.  Brown,  President  and  Pub¬ 
lisher;  Marlen  EL.  Pew,  Treasurer;  Charles 
B.  Groomes,  Secretary  and  business  man- 
ager;  James  W.  Brown,  Jr,  promotion 
manager;  George  Strate,  circulation  man- 
ager;  S.  L.  Dare,  classified  manager. 
Marlen  E.  Pew,  Editor;  Arthur  T.  Robb, 
Managing  Editor;  Warren  L.  Bassett, 
Aeuis  Editor;  John  F.  Roche,  Associate 

Editor. _ 

London  oflSce:  Walter  House,  418/22 
Strand,  W.  C.  2.  Miss  Muriel  G. 
Atkins,  Manager.  London  Editor:  Allan 
Delafons,  c/o  Newspaper  W orld,  14  Cross 
Street,  Finsbury,  E.  C.  2. 

Paris  Office:  76  Rue  des  Petits  Champs, 
Sydney  R.  Clarke,  Manager. 

Washington  Correspondent:  George  H. 
Manning.  National  Press  Club  Building. 
Chicago  Office :  30  North  Dearborn  Street, 
Ben  Kartman,  Correspondent;  and 
Otto  L.  Bruns,  ITestern  Advertising 
Representative. 

San  Francisco  Office:  742  Market  Street, 

R.  J.  Bidwell,  Manager^ _ 

International  Year  Book  issued  last  Sat¬ 
urday  in  January. 

“A.  N.  P.  A.”  service  numbers  last  two 
Saturdays  in  April. 

Advertising  Convention  number  first  Sat¬ 
urday  in  July. 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
tions  issued  in  March  and  September. 
Table  of  newspaper  rates  and  circula¬ 
tions  issued  in  January  and  July. 

Market  Guide  containing  information  on 
1,460  new  paper  markets  issued  third 
Saturday  in  November. 

Siee  of  type  page  9  x  12  inches — or  168 
agate  lines  (13  ems)  on  four  columns — 
or  a  total  of  672  agate  lines  to  the  page. 
Largest  type  page  in  the  business  paper 
field. 

Display  advertising  rates:  transient,  75c 
per  agate  line,  or  series  of  insertions  as 
follows: 
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Tho  little  forty-two  agate  line  rate  maker 
card  at  a  cost  of  $16  per  week,  earns 
as  low  a  rate  on  a  52-time  basis  as  any 
other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per  page; 
$95  half-page;  and  $55  quarter-page. 
Classified  advertising  rates:  75c  per  agate 
line  one  time;  60c  per  agate  line  four 
times. 

Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line 
one  time;  10c  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 
Subscription  rates:  By  mail,  United 
States  and  Island  Possessions.  $1  per 
year,  payable  in  advance;  Canada  $4.50; 
Foreign  $5. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  *‘A.B.C.”  cir¬ 
culation  as  follows: 


Six  Months 
Ended 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Dis¬ 
tribution 

Dec.  31,  1928 
Doc.  31,  1927 
Doc  31,  1926 
Doc.  31,  1925 
Dee.  31,  1924 

8,967 

8,220 

7,014 

6,363 

5,711 

10,019 

9,546 

7,955 

7,708 

6,488 

PERSONAL 
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Salt  Lake  Telenram,  spent  two  weeks 
vacatitm  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Wayne  W.  Parrish,  a  winner  of  one 
of  the  Col.  Henry  Woodward  Sackett 
scholarships  for  1929  for  graduate  study 
in  journalism  at  the  Pulitzer  School  of 
Journalism  at  Columbia  University,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

William  Harding,  former  reporter  for 
the  Burlington  (la.)  Hawk-Eye,  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal. 

Ashley  Greene,  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  Journal,  who  is  a  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  342nd  Infantry  Reserve,  will 
go  to  Fort  Sheridan,  Ill.,  July  25  for 
two  weeks. 

Glen  Perrins,  copy  reader  on  the  Og¬ 
den  (Utah)  Steward-Examiner,  is 
spending  two  weeks’  vacation  camping  in 
a  canyon  near  the  city. 

Virginius  Dabney,  political  writer  for 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  is 
contributing  a  Sunday  editorial  page 
feature  story  on  politics  and  other  sub¬ 
jects. 

F.  Roland  Dolan  of  the  editorial  staff. 
Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  News,  is 
on  his  vacation,  touring  through  the 
New  England  states  and  spending  sev¬ 
eral  days  at  Ocean  Grove,  Mass. 

David  Geesey  has  left  the  night  re¬ 
write  desk  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  to  join  the  Williamsport  Grit. 

F.  Gordon  Riley,  assistant  sports  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dis¬ 
patch  has  gone  on  his  vacation  by  motor 
to  Montreal  and  nearby  points. 

Carlos  F.  Hurd,  feature  writer  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  has  returned 
from  a  four  weeks’  trip  to  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

Dr.  J.  Q.  Dealey,  dean  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News,  with  Mrs.  Dealey,  is  spending  a 
vacation  of  a  few  weeks  at  Winslow, 
Ark.,  in  the  Ozarks. 

Larry  Flint,  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald,  spoke 
before  the  Buffalo  Rotary  Club  recently. 

Russell  Alexander,  city  editor  of  the 
Rushville  (Ind.)  Republican,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  publicity  of  De- 
Pauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

Sterling  Bemis,  former  proofreader 
with  the  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  joined  the  paper  after  a  year 
of  absence,  as  a  reporter. 

Edwin  G.  Pinkham,  roving  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  who  has 
been  attached  to  the  Washington  bureau 
of  that  newsiiaper  during  the  special 
session  of  Congress,  is  writing  a  series 
of  articles  from  Europe  this  summer. 
They  are  being  distributed  also  to  the 
newspapers  of  the  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance. 

Gifford  J.  Safley,  city  editor  of  the 
HoUyivood  (Cal.)  Netvs,  recently  made 
a  round-trip  visit  to  the  middle-west  by 
Transcontinental  .Air  Transf)ort,  visiting 
Kansas  City,  Moline,  Ill.,  and  several 
Iowa  cities. 

Frank  Hicks,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Fremont  (O.)  Mesenger,  who  during 
the  last  year  has  been  telegraph  editor 
of  the  Lorain  (O.)  Times-Herald.  has 
resigned  to  join  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Toledo  Nett'S- Bee. 

Roelf  I.ovcland,  feature  writer  for  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and  Burt  Wil¬ 
liams,  staff  photographer,  started  July 
15  on  a  cruise  of  the  island  district  of 
Lake  Erie. 

Walter  C.  Hornaday,  reporter  on  the 
Dallas  Journal,  is  spending  his  vacation 
with  his  father  and  mother  in  Austin. 

Albert  Raleigh  Capley,  dramatic  critic 
and  rewrite  man  of  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar,  left  Tuly  20  on  a  three  weeks’ 
vacation  in  Mississippi. 

Glen  F.  Warner,  for  the  past  two 
years  city  editor  of  the  Lorain  (O.) 
Times-Herald,  has  resigned  to  join  the 


copy  desk  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial- A  ppeal. 

Joe  Foley,  sports  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  Journal,  is  vacationing  at  Delavan 
Lake,  Wis. 

Arthur  L.  Wimmer,  telegraph  editor 
of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News, 
is  back  at  his  desk  after  a  vacation  of 
two  weeks. 

Leonard  R.  Mingo  recently  left  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  Lincoln  Nebraska 
State  Journal  to  become  associated  with 
the  Nebraska  state  highway  department. 

Dave  Schick  has  joined  the  copy  desk 
of  the  Philadelphia  Public  ledger, 

James  V.  Yarnall,  for  the  past  six 
months  financial  editor  of  the  Camden 
(N.J.)  Courier  and  Post,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  financial  department 
of  the  Philadelphia  Record. 

Joseph  E.  Chamberlain  of  the  Boston 
Evening  Transcript  editorial  staff,  is 
conducting  a  column  under  the  name  of 
“The  Nomad.’’ 

Morris  H.  Glazer,  Washington  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  writer,  has  just  be¬ 
come  financial  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record.  Mr.  Glazer  was  financial  eaitor 
of  the  Washington  Post  up  until  1925. 
Since  then  he  has  been  doing  special 
magazine  work. 

L.  D.  Heywood,  formerly  with  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  joined  the 
copy  desk  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  last  week. 

William  Weart,  for  the  past  several 
years  on  the  rewrite  staff  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record,  has  just  joined  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  office  of  the  Associated  Press. 

Frank  T.  Healy,  city  hall  reporter  for 
the  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  News,  is 
on  vacation,  touring  through  Maine  by 
automobile. 

Arthur  Brunner  of  the  editorial  staff, 
Protndence  (R.I.)  Journal,  is  giving 
news  broadcasts  during  the  evenings  for 
his  paper  from  Station  WEAN,  the 
Shepard  Stores,  Providence. 

Bill  Bray  has  left  the  sporting  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Philadelphia  Record  to  join 
the  staff  of  the  United  Press  in  Buffalo. 

J.  C.  Safley,  city  editor  of  the  Holly- 
rvood  (Cal.)  News,  has  returned  to  his 
work  after  a  vacation  spent  at  his  old 
home  at  Tipton,  la.  He  made  the  trip 
both  ways  by  the  newly-inaugurated  air- 
rail  system  of  Transcontinental  Air 
Transport,  Inc. 

Tex  I^ne  has  been  named  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Victoria  (B.C.)  Colonist, 
succeeding  F.  T.  Fessenden,  who  be¬ 
comes  assistant  to  H.  T.  .Wilson,  city 
editor. 

Paul  Dollman,  for  the  past  six  months 
on  the  copy  desk  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record,  has  left  to  join  the  New  York 
Graphic. 

Joseph  Jefferson  O’Neill  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  San  Francisco  News. 

George  White,  sports  editor,  Dallas 
Morning  News,  spent  a  week  at  Bella 
Vista.  Ark.,  while  the  Dallas  team  of 
the  Texas  League  was  on  the  road. 

Thomas  C.  Leonard,  former  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram  and  make-up  editor  of  the  Neiv 
York  Evening  Journal,  has  joined  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Nezv  York  Herald 
T  ribune. 

Griffith  Niblack,  a  junior  at  Indiana 
University  last  year,  has  joined  the  copy 
deck  of  the  Indianapolis  Star. 

Roy  A.  Flannagan,  political  writer 
for  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Nezvs-Lcader, 
is  making  a  tour  of  Virginia,  visiting 
each  of  the  ten  Congressional  districts 
of  the  state. 

Elwood  Hobbs,  of  the  city  desk, 
Kansas  City  Star,  while  on  vacation  as¬ 
sumed  the  duties  of  editor  of  the  Esk¬ 
ridge  (Kan.)  Independent,  during  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Frank  Frost. 

Gene  Bell,  advertising  solicitor  for 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  recently  spent 
two  weeks’  vacation  in  New  York. 

Dwight  Teeter,  formerly  publisher  of 
the  Elkins  (W.  Va.)  Inter-Mountain, 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  this  week. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

pHARLES  PHILIPPI,  staff  artist  oo 
'-4  the  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Examiner,  \o 
Flora  Smith,  also  of  the  art  staff,  re¬ 
cently. 

Grady  L.  Johnson,  assistant  to  F.  0. 
Bailey,  United  Press  bureau  manager  at 
Memphis,  to  Miss  Ruth  Jackson,  of  At¬ 
lanta,  on  June  28  at  Atlanta. 

Miss  Dorothy  Toomey,  daughter  of 
the  late  D.  Prescott  Toomey,  for  many 
years  managing  editor  of  the  Do/l« 
(Tex.)  Morning  News,  to  Ernest  Ray¬ 
mond  Maxwell  of  Bfreckenridge,  Tex. 
last  week.  ' 

Gail  Smith  of  the  Salt  Lake  Telegram 
sports  department,  to  Mary  Cravath 
Whitney,  in  the  Mormon  Temple,  re¬ 
cently. 

John  D.  Stewart,  member  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Journal- American,  to  Miss  Mary  R 
Willoughby  of  Rochester,  recently. 

Thomas  Parker  Berry,  formerly  finan¬ 
cial  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  ((lal.) 
Examiner  and  later  telegraph  editor  on 
the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Independent,  to 
Lenore  King,  former  women’s  editor  of 
the  Examiner,  recently  at  La  Mesa,  Cal. 

John  Wintersteen,  night  city  editor  of 
the  Lincoln  Nebraska  State  Journal,  to 
Miss  Louise  Barber  at  Lincoln,  recently. 

Howard  W.  Townsend,  assistant  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  Lincoln  Nebraska  State 
Journal,  to  Miss  Freda  Schrumpf  at 
Wayne,  Neb.,  recently. 

Tom  Shriver,  golf  editor  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Record,  to  Miss  Dorothy  Hogan 
of  that  city  recently.  They  spent  their 
honeymoon  with  relatives  of  the  bride 
in  New  England. 

George  Frederick  Daley,  New  York 
city  advertising  agency  man,  to  Miss 
Marion  Barbara  McClune  of  Albany,  in 
that  city  recently. 

Ernest  M.  Simmerman  of  the  Denver 
Post  staff,  to  Miss  Ruby  Wills  of  Salt 
I.ake  City  recently.  They  took  a  honey¬ 
moon  trip  through  southern  California. 


FLASHES 


If  the  advertising  men  think  they’re 
so  smart,  how  does  it  come  that  it  re¬ 
mained  for  a  columnist  to  ask  them, 
“Why  aren’t  there  any  billboards  on 
barbershop  ceilings?” — Jake  Fal staff,  in 
New  York  World. 


An  editorial  writer  says  anybody  can 
play  good  golf  for  a  little  while.  That’s 
encouraging  to  the  101,000  golfers  in  the 
United  States  who  have  been  trying  for 
20  years  or  more  to  shoot  under  100.— 
Norristozvn  Times-Herald. 


An  editor  declares  that  much  of  the 
fiction  of  our  day  is  grossly  immoral 
But  why  limit  the  criticism  to  “our 
day?” — Florence  (Ala.)  Herald. 


A  Washington  corresporident  admits 
that  he  doesn’t  know  if  President  Hoover 
can  drive  a  car.  This  looks  like  a  golden 
opportunity  for  an  “inquiring  reporter.” 
— J.  R.  Wolf,  Milwaukee  Journal. 


A  voluminous  reader  is  a  person  who 
reads  every  line  printed  about  the 
endurance  flights. — Bradenton  (Fla.) 
Herald. 


If  the  proposed  bill  to  censor  false 
advertising  goes  through  The  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  will  he  the  first  publica¬ 
tion  to  suffer.—/.  D.  Montague,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 


A  New  York  song  writer  got  mar¬ 
ried  the  other  day  and  for  the  theme 
song  of  the  wedding  wrote  “I’m  on  the 
Verge  of  a  Merge.”  That  last  word 
also  rhymes  with  dirge. — Mt.  Clemens 
(Mich.)  Daily  Leader. 


Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  just  what 
a  tough  job  columnists  have?  The  main 
trouble  is  that  things  don’t  happen  often 
enough.  Already  it  is  hard  to  think  of 
one  new  gag  about  the  clothes  the  gals 
used  to  w'ear,  and  nothing  seems  to  ha« 
corte  along  to  take  their  place. — Wind¬ 
sor  (Ont.)  Border  Cities  Star. 
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NEA  Service  added  seven  new 
clients  in  the  last  month  .  .  .  The 
list  of  NEA  Full  Service  clients 
continues  to  increase  as  the  news¬ 
paper  feature  and  newspicture 
situation  changes  from  day  to  day, 
and  now  NEA  has  the  greatest 
number  of  Full  Service  clients 
in  its  history  by  a  considerable 
margin. 

There’s  a  reason,  of  course:  36 
years  of  experience  in  the  highly 
specialized  field  of  newspictures 
and  features — 36  years  of  depend¬ 
ability  and  delivering  in  the 
pinches  .  . .  There  is  confidence  in 
NEA  and  in  NEA  performance. 


3$ 


NEA  Service,  Inc. 

1200  West  Third  St.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  WorlT s  Greatest  Net»spaper  Feature  Service — Backed  36  Years'  Experience. 


t 
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PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

Frank  H.  KINC.  of  the  London 
staff  of  Associatetl  Press,  is  working 
as  relief  man  .m  th.;  cable  desk  in  New 
York  for  the  summer.  When  the  vaca¬ 
tion  season  is  over  he  will  visit  his  i»r- 
ents  in  Columbia,  Mo.,  before  returning 
to  London. 

Burl  Ely  and  R.  B.  Wallace,  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service,  have  exchanged 
positions  with  the  former  becoming 
Cleveland  bureau  manager  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  being  transferred  from  that  position 
to  managership  of  the  Detroit  bureau, 
EJy’s  former  post.  Carl  Turner,  Ohio- 
Pennsylvania  district  superintendent, 
has  been  supervising  the  Cleveland  re¬ 
lief  while  Wallace  was  on  vacation. 

James  A.  Mills,  formerly  Vienna  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Associated  Press,  who 
has  been  covering  meetings  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Am¬ 
sterdam,  has  joined  the  Russian-Ameri- 
can  Chamber  of  Commerce  delegation, 
which  is  on  a  month’s  tour  of  Soviet 
Russia’s  industrial  centers.  Robert 
Berry,  of  the  Madrid  office,  has  l)een  as¬ 
sign^  to  Mills’  post  in  Vienna. 

K  A.  Huston,  sales  director  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  in  New  York,  is 
spending  his  vacation  in  Colorado. 

David  P.  Senter,  dramatic  editor  of 
International  News  Service,  is  vacation¬ 
ing  in  the  Carolinas. 

Milo  H.  Thompson,  news  editor  of 
Associated  Press  at  Kansas  City,  has 
•returned  to  his  post  after  a  visit  to  New 
York.  Byron  Price.  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent,  has  also  returned  to  his  bu¬ 
reau  after  several  days  in  New  York. 

George  R.  Holmes,  chief  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  International  News 
Service,  is  spending  a  brief  vacation  in 
Indiana. 

W.  F.  Cunningham,  Memphis  corre¬ 
spondent  of  Associated  Press,  and  Mrs. 
Cunningham,  are  in  New  York  for  a 
10-day  visit. 

John  B.  Shaw,  formerly  of  the  Vic¬ 
toria  (B.C.)  Times  and  the  Vancouver 
Star,  and  who  has  been  with  the  press 
gallery  at  Ottawa  for  several  months, 
has  returned  to  the  coast  as  a  member 
of  the  Canadian  Press  bureau  staff. 

John  Dunn,  veteran  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press,  has 
just  returned  from  his  vacation. 

C.  J.  Randau,  sales  manager  of  United 
Press,  attended  the  convention  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Asheville,  N.  C.,  recently. 

G.  B.  Winstead  of  the  Wichita  Eagle 
has  joined  the  U.  P.  staff  as  a  rewrite 
man. 

ASSOCIATIONS 

George  B.  LATHAM,  president,  and 
other  officers  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
AnMiJiTisiNG  Llaguk,  were  installed  at 
last  week’s  meeting.  Lorry  A.  Jacobs, 
retiring  president,  was  presented  with  a 
wrist  watch;  Clarence  C.  Yost,  retiring 
editor  of  O.  K.’d  Cof>y,  official  org;an  of 
the  club,  was  given  an  onyx  ink  stand 
and  gold  fountain  pen.  l^uis  Yeidel, 
retiring  secretary  and  treasurer,  was 
given  a  handsome  fountain  pen  and  stand. 

Members  of  the  Northwest  Iowa  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Iowa  Press  Association  will 
hold  their  summer  outing  at  Storm  l^ke, 
Aug.  16. 

Waco  (Tex.)  .^iivkktising  Club  has 
elected  officers  for  the  coming  year  as 
follow’s:  L.  M.  Coyne,  president:  Fred 
M.  Truett,  vice  president :  A.  E.  Quinn, 
>ecretary  and  treasurer;  Miss  l-ilizalieth 
Quinn,  director. 

Representative  Louis  Ludlow,  former 
veteran  Washington  correspondent,  will 
address  meniliers  of  the  Oi.n  Time 
Printers’  Assiktation  of  Indianapolis  at 
their  annual  picnic  .Aug.  11  at  the  Gar- 
held  Park  community  house. 

Karl  C.  Wolfe,  of  the  Sentinel  Print- 
i'>g  Company  of  Indianapolis,  was  in¬ 
stalled  as  president  of  the  Advertising 
t  i.uB  OF  Indianapolis,  at  ceremonies 
i.ast  week. 

.\dvfrtisin<.  Club  of  Boston,  Mass., 
"  ill  move  its  offices  and  clubrooms  on 
Aug.  1.  from  the  Hotel  Bellevue  where 


it  has  been  located  for  many  years  to 
the  Statler  building,  where  attractive  ac¬ 
commodations  have  been  secured. 

Publishers  of  newspapers  in  north¬ 
eastern  Oklahoma  are  to  meet  in  Tulsa, 
Friday,  July  26.  There  are  10  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  organization,  known  as  Group 
7  of  the  Oklahoma  Press  Association. 
L.  D.  Harding  of  Pryor  is  president  of 
the  group. 

Cleveland  Advertising  Club  has  in¬ 
stalled  James  Leslie  Hubbell,  of  the 
House  of  Hubliell,  Inc.,  as  president  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

Dallas  (Tex.)  Advertising  League 
has  elected  officers  for  the  next  year  as 
follows:  George  B.  Latham,  president; 
Glenn  Addington,  first  vice-president ; 
Roy  Cowan,  .second  vice-president;  John 
Murphy,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

New  officers  of  the  Milwaukee  Ad- 
VF»TisiNG  Club  were  elected  recently  at 
a  luncheon  in  the  Milwaukee  Athletic 
Club.  They  are:  Van  B.  Cooper,  presi¬ 
dent;  Elling  ().  Weeks,  vice-president; 
Otto  Grigg,  secretary ;  E.  H.  Hacker, 
treasurer,  and  Ernest  Lyman,  Howard 
Ott,  Lewis  McMeekin,  Carl  Zimmerman 
and  James  McLaughlin,  board  of  gov¬ 
ernors. 

Chester  F.  Edwards,  past  president  of 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Advertising 
Club,  will  represent  that  club  at  the 
23rd  convention  of  International  Adver¬ 
tising  Clubs  at  Berlin,  Aug.  12  to  15. 
He  will  sail  from  Boston  July  28  on 
the  St.  Louis. 

Arkansas  State  Press  .Association, 
in  annual  session  at  Fayetteville,  elected 
John  P.  Stafford  of  the  Sf^ringdale 
\ews  as  president  for  1920-^.  Cilo 
Harper  of  the  Little  Rock  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  was  re-elected  secretary 
for  the  twelfth  successive  term. 

Editors  and  business  managers  of  42 
newspapers  in  seven  counties  of  Okla¬ 
homa,  which  comprise  Group  No.  1  of 
the  Oklahoma  Press  As.sociation,  met 
recently  at  Watonga  with  W.  G.  Gray, 
president  of  the  group,  in  charge.  The 
meeting  was  sponsored  by  the  Watonga 
Herald  and  civic  organizations.  Prin¬ 
cipal  speakers  were  Harry  B.  Rutledge 
of  Norman,  state  manager  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation;  B.  E.  Penn  and  Lee  Brown  of 
the  Cordell  Beacon;  Harry  Jolly  of  the 
Cordell  Herald;  Harry  J.  I^ay  of  the 
Weatherford  News;  M'.  K.  Leatherock 
of  the  Clinton  News  and  J.  Gladston 
Emery  of  the  Sayre  Headlight. 

Annual  mid-stinimer  meeting  of  Ohio 
newspaper  men  and  women,  which 
is  being  sponsored  by  the  Buckeye 
Press  .Association,  will  be  held  at  In- 
<lian  I.ake,  .Aug.  1  to  4.  Benjamin  Yale, 
Waynesfield  Chronicle  and  other  papers 
will  be  the  host. 

Dale  Wolf.  Norwood  Enterprise  and 
News,  was  elected  the  first  president  of 
the  South  West  District,  Ohio  News¬ 
paper  Associaton,  when  this  district, 
comprised  of  the  three  counties  of  But¬ 
ler,  Hamilton  and  Clermont,  was  or¬ 
ganized  at  a  recent  meeting  at  the  Metro- 
pole  Hotel  at  Cincinnati.  Ralph  H. 
Quinn.  Cincinnati  Post,  was  elected  vice- 
president  ;  and  (jieorge  T rumbull,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Cincinnati  Typotathae,  was 
named  secretary-treasurer.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  in  Cincinnati,  Sept. 
20. 

SCHOOLS 

'C'  A.  MUIRHEAD,  now  with  the  J. 

•  Walter  Thompson  Company  of  t  hi- 
aigo,  has  lieen  appointed  associate  in 
journalism  at  the  University  of  Iowa  to 
succeed  George  H.  Gallup.  Gallup  will 
leave  at  the  end  of  the  summer  session 
to  head  the  school  of  journalism  at  Drake 
University,  l^s  Moines. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

T)ARSTOW  (Tex.)  Ward  County 
Journal,  a  weekly,  began  publication 
July  3.  B.  W.  Barnes  is  publisher. 

The  Kockatvay  (Ore.)  Beach  News  is 
a  new  venture  of  which  Fred  Seeley, 
formerly  of  Salem,  is  editor  and  owner. 

Oregon  Democrat,  a  weekly,  has 
made  its  appearance  in  Portland.  The 
editor  is  Bernard  Mulrine,  publisher  of 
the  Optimus  Press. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

ALPH  SHUFFLER,  who  recently 
sold  the  Olney  (Tex.)  Enterprise 
and  retired  as  its  editor  and  publisher, 
has  purchased  the  Odessa  News-Tribune 
from  R.  W.  Whipkey  and  T.  R.  Moody. 
Mr.  Moody  will  return  to  Alpine,  Tex., 
where  he  has  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  Alpine  Avalanche.  Mr.  Whipkey 
plans  to  attend  Columbia  University 
next  session. 

Upland  (Cal.)  News  has  been  sold  by 
Richard  T.  Baldwin  to  H.  M.  Guy  and 

V.  V.  Paine.  Mr.  Baldwin  is  returning 
to  his  old  home  in  Michigan,  where  he 
expects  to  re-enter  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  Mr.  Guy  owned  the  News  until  a 
year  ago  when  he  sold  the  publication  to 
Baldwin.  Paine  has  been  advertising 
manager  for  the  newspaper.  M.  C. 
Moore,  Beverly  Hills  newspaper  broker, 
handled  the  deal. 

L.  R.  Wade,  who  has  been  editor  of 
the  Magnolia  (Ark.)  Banner-News  since 
early  last  fall,  has  sold  his  stock  in  the 
company  and  resigned.  He  and  Mrs. 
Wade  are  spending  a  vacation  in  Louisi¬ 
ana  and  Texas. 

Alexander  Sinclair  and  his  son.  D.  J. 
Sinclair,  formerly  conducting  a  paper  in 
lasper,  Minn.,  have  bought  the  Alham¬ 
bra  (Cal.)  Herald. 

W.  J.  Harding,  publisher  of  the  Key¬ 
stone  (la.)  Bulletin,  has  also  taken  over 
the  Netvhall  (la.)  Netvs,  formerly  pub¬ 
lished  by  Ren  Bosley. 

E.  S.  Byfield  and  Lowell  C.  Pratt, 
publishers  of  the  consolidated  Selma 
(Cal.)  Irrigator  and  the  Selma  Enter¬ 
prise,  have  purchased  the  Parlier  (Cal.) 
Progress  from  J.  Leonard  Manire. 

Digby  (N.  S.)  Weekly  Courier,  has 
been  purchased  by  Frank  Jones,  K.  C., 
who  has  been  appointed  managing  direc¬ 
tor  and  J.  J.  Wallis,  who  is  now  secre¬ 
tary.  R.  C.  Mills  will  continue  as  man¬ 
aging-editor.  The  Courier  is  one  of  the 
oldest  newspapers  in  Nova  Scotia 
founded  by  the  late  Richard  McCormick 
in  the  year  1874. 

Cameron  &  Hubbard,  publishers  of  the 
Lancaster  (Cal.)  Ledger-Gazette,  have 
bought  from  C.  D.  and  W.  K.  William¬ 
son  the  Palmdale  (Cal.)  Antelope  Val¬ 
ley  Press.  L.  W.  Lash,  formerly  of 
Inglewood,  will  liave  charge  of  the 
paper. 

R.  D.  Hastings,  publisher  of  the  Hill¬ 
top  Record  at  Coltmbus,  O.,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Community  News,  which  re¬ 
cently  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 
Robert  Jones  will  be  advertising  man¬ 
ager  and  Miss  Ruth  Ward  is  acting 
editor. 

Renville  County  Farmer,  North  Da¬ 
kota  weekly,  has  been  purchased  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Sullivan  of  New  Salem,  N.  D.. 
from  Thomas  Moodie,  former  political 
writer  of  the  Minneapolis  Star. 

Miss  Olga  Andresen  has  sold  the  Tay¬ 
lor  County  Ledger  of  Medford,  Wis.,  to 

W.  H.  Conrad,  publisher  of  the  Taylor 
County  Star-News  and  will  retire  from 
the  newspaper  field.  Mr.  Conrad  will 
manage  both  papers. 


Virginia  Beach  (Va.)  Weekly  hai 
been  purchased  by  a  corporation  headed 
by  R.  C.  Deal  as  president  and  treasurer 
and  including  former  Representative  in 
Congress  Joseph  T.  Deal,  as  vice-presi- 
dent,  and  J.  D.  Deal,  secretary. 
paper  formerly  was  owned  by  the  estate 
of  the  late  Judge  A.  J.  Ackiss  and  J.  B 
Taliaferro,  who  served  as  editor  and 
business  manager.  Mr.  Taliaferro  is  sue. 
ceeded  by  R.  C.  Deal. 

Eastern  Times,  published  at  Columbus 
O.,  has  been  purchased  by  E.  R.  and 
B.  W.  Dornbirner,  Ohio  State  University 
students.  B.  W.  Dornbirner  will  act  as 
editor  and  G.  F.  Barnes  will  be  adver- 
tising  manager. 

Paul  Stewart,  state  senator  of  Ha¬ 
worth,  Oklahoma,  on  July  13  became 
manager  of  the  Idabel  (Okla.)  GazeUt 
which  he  purchased  from  W.  J.  Old 
editor  of  the  Gazette  for  20  years. 

Editor  L.  E.  Corey  of  the  Wagner 
(S.D.)  Post,  has  disposed  of  a  half  in¬ 
terest  in  his  newspaper  to  Frank  E 
Rogers. 

Grafton  (N.D.)  Nnvs  and  Times  fas 
been  taken  over  by  G.  H.  McQuarry, 
former  publisher  of  Hunter,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Einer  Berge.  Mr.  Berge  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  News  and  Times 
since  last  March  and  will  go  to  British 
Columbia  to  look  after  business  interests 
there. 

ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

T  EVEN  T.  DEPUTY,  foreman  of  the 
^  composing  room  of  the  Dall^ 
(Tex.)  Morning  News,  has  returned  to 
his  post  after  a  trip  of  three  weeks,  on 
which  he  attended  the  conference  of 
mechanical  superintendents  at  Buffala 
Mr.  Deputy  also  visited  newspaper  plants 
in  the  East  and  North. 

I.  E.  Tessier,  superintendent  of  the 
composing  room,  Columbus  Ohio  State 
Journal,  returned  from  a  trip  to  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  where 
he  inspected  the  mechanical  departments 
of  several  newspapers  there. 

John  Mortison,  engraving  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Repub- 
lican- American,  has  purchased  a  commer¬ 
cial  engraving  plant  in  Huntington, 
W.  Va. 

W.  J.  Stemm,  formerly  foreman  of  the 
San  Antonio  Express  and  Evening  News 
engraving  department,  has  been  succeeded 
by  ben  J.  Davis,  previously  employed  in 
the  department. 

Duncan  D.  MacDonald  of  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  staff,  Brockton  (Mass.)  Times, 
and  Mrs.  MacDonald,  observed  their  sil¬ 
ver  wedding  anniversary  recently. 

Joseph  P.  McLaughlin,  for  the  last  six 
years  a  member  of  the  composing  room 
staff  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  cele¬ 
brated  his  fiftieth  anniversary  as  a  mem- 
lier  of  the  1.  T.  U.  recently. 

NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

^ARROLL  (la.)  Herald  has  installed 
a  new  Duplex  press  and  changed 
from  seven  to  eight  columns. 
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NEARLY  $3,000,000 
IN  SCHOOL  BONDS 
VOTED  IN  STATE 


Iowa’s  Educational  Leadership 
Increased  Still  Further 


Since  January  1,  Iowa  has 
voted  nearly  $3,000,000  in  bonds 
for  the  erection  of  new  school 
buildings  and  the  improvement 
of  present  buildings.  This  news 
is  particularly  significant,  not 
only  because  it  reflects  the 
state’s  general  prosperity,  but 
because  it  shows  that  Iowa’s 
leadership  in  educational  ac¬ 
tivities  is  steadily  increasing. 

Iowa  already  has  an  educa¬ 
tional  system  equalled  by  few 
other  states.  With  11,950  pub¬ 
lic  school  buildings,  it  is  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  only  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Illinois  and 
Texas.  Iowa  spends  $23.64  per 
capita  for  public  school  edu- 
atlon,  while  the  average  for 
the  country  is  only  $17.30.  And 
Iowa  spends  $94.38  for  each 
child  between  the  school  ages 
of  flve  and  seventeen  years, 
although  the  national  average 
is  only  $67.40. 

That  this  educational  pro¬ 
gram  is  bearing  fruit  Is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  there  is  less 
illiteracy  In  Iowa  than  in  any 
other  state.  Over  99%  per 
cent  of  the  state  population  Is 
literate. 


Iowa  Plant  Reports  Good  Business 


Two  New  Building  Projects 
for  Sioux  City 
Sioux  City — Two  new  mil- 
llon-dollar  buildings  are 
planned  for  immediate  con¬ 
struction  in  Sioux  City.  One 
will  be  an  eleven-story  hotel 
building,  costing  $1,500,000,  to 
be  located  at  the  comer  of 
Sixth  and  Nebraska  Streets. 
The  other  will  be  an  office 
building,  twelve  stories  in 
height,  lo  he  erected  by  the 
Jackson  Sbseet  Building  Com¬ 
pany, 


The  Fort  Madison  works  of  the  American  Fork  and  Hoe  Com¬ 
pany,  one  of  the  group  of  Iowa  industrial  plants,  leaders  in 
their  respective  fields,  which  are  featured  in  this  series.  Em¬ 
ploying  U5  workers  and  occupying  l.^S.OOO  square  feet  of  floor 
space,  this  plant  has  a  yearly  output  of  approximately  $600,000. 
According  to  T.  T.  Hitch,  manager  of  the  Fort  Madison  Works, 
business  is  better  this  year  than  it  has  been  for  several  years, 
and  promises  to  keep  the  plant  exceptionally  active  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  season. 


Labor  Employed  on 
Highways,  Building 
Projects  and  Farms 

Richard  T.  Jones,  district  di¬ 
rector  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  employ¬ 
ment  service,  with  jurisdiction 
over  Iowa,  announced  recently 
that  a  marked  improvement 
was  found  in  the  Iowa  employ¬ 
ment  situation  during  the  past 
month. 

Heavy  demands  have  been 
made  upon  all  classes  of  un¬ 
skilled  labor,  any  unemploy¬ 
ment  being  taken  care  of  by 
highway  projects,  city  and 
county  improvements  and  farm 
operations.  There  is  also  a 
heavy  demand  for  labor  by 
railroads,  meat  packing  houses 
and  brick  and  tile  establish¬ 
ments.  In  practically  all  of 
Iowa’s  leading  cities,  unem¬ 
ployment  is  held  at  a  minimum. 


A, 


DVERTISERS  who  understand  the  state  realize 
that  loiwa  is  not  one  market  but  a  group  of  mar¬ 
kets,  each  served  by  its  own  local  daily  newspapers. 
Consequently,  to  get  your  full  share  of  Iowa  busi¬ 
ness,  newspapers  in  each  of  these  twenty-six  com¬ 
mercial  centers  are  necessary. 

IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


Ames  . .Tribune 

Boone  ..... .News-Republican 

Burlinfton  . Gazette 

Burlinrton  Hawk-Eye 

Cedar  Rapids  . . Gazette 

a  Republican 

Centerville .  lewegian  St  Citizen 

Clinton  . Herald 

Council  Bluffs  .....Nonpareil 

Creston  . Newa-Advertiaer 

Davenport  . Democrat 

A  Leader 

Davenport  . Times 

Dubuque  .  .  .Teleerapb-Herald 
and  Timet  Journal 

Fort  Dodge  . Messenger 

A  Chrenicle 

Fort  Madison  . Democrat 


Iowa  City . Press  Citizen 

Keokuk  . Gate  City 

Marshalltown  . Timea- 

Republican 

Mason  City . Globe-Gazette 

and  Timet 

Muscatine  . Journal  A 

Newa-Tribune 

Newton  . News 

Oelwein  . Register 

Oskaloosa  . Herald 

Ottumwa  . Courier 

Perry  . Chief 

Sioux  City  . Journal 

Sioux  City . Tribune 

Washington  . Journal 

Waterloo  ....Evening  Courier 
Waterloo  . Tribune 


Iowa  Now  Canning 
Increasing  Share  of 
Its  Own  Vegetables 

In  addition  to  producing 
about  100,000,000  bushels  more 
corn  than  any  other  state,  Iowa 
also  packs  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  its  sweet  corn  output 
in  cans.  Last  year,  sixty  Iowa 
canners,  representing  prac 
tically  all  the  canning  estab¬ 
lishments  in  the  state,  packed 
2,532,117  cases  of  corn. 

The  total  canning  pack  in 
Iowa  was  3,390,259  cases  of 
vegetables,  including  corn,  to¬ 
matoes,  pumpkin,  beans,  peas, 
hominy,  carrots,  and  cabbage 
These  figures  are  Included  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  dairy 
and  food  division  of  the  Iowa 
Department  of  Agriculture  for 
1928.  R.  G.  Clark,  chief  of  the 
dairy  and  food  division,  de¬ 
clares  that  the  packing  of 
canned  foods  is  increasing 
rapidly  in  Iowa.  He  expects 
the  canning  of  vegetables  soon 
to  become  one  of  the  state’s 
leading  industries. 


lOWANS  BUY  42,772  NEW  CARS 
DURING  FIRST  FIVE  MONTHS  OF 
1929,  SEHING  A  NEW  RECORD 


Total  Registration  of  Nearly  700,000  Motor  Vehicles  Is  34,589 
More  Than  for  Corresponding  Period  of  Last  Year 


EVIDENCE  OF  ACTIVE  BUYING  IN  IOWA 


A  new  automobile  sales  rec¬ 
ord  was  set  in  Iowa  the  first 
five  months  of  1929  when  42,- 
772  new  cars  were  sold,  39.5 
per  cent  more  than  were  sold 
during  the  first  five  months  of 
1928. 

Not  only  do  these  sales  rep¬ 
resent  a  gain  of  12,106  cars 
over  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year,  but  they  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  more  cars  than 
were  ever  before  sold  in  Iowa 
during  a  five-month  period. 

May  a  Record  Month 
With  sales  of  12,597  new 
cars,  April  was  hailed  as  a 
record  automobile  month  for 
Iowa,  and  brought  the  total  for 
the  year  to  28,967  cars.  Yet 
May  not  only  continued  the 
record-breaking  pace  set  in 
April,  but  increased  it  with 
sales  of  13,805  cars.  A  year 
ago  in  May  only  10,176  cars 
were  sold. 

Judging  by  the  sales  records 
of  previous  years,  and  by  the 
outlook  for  Iowa  during  the 
remaining  months  of  this  year, 
it  seems  evident  that  more 
than  100,000  new  cars  will  be 
sold  in  the  state  during  1929, 
to  make  It  the  greatest  auto¬ 
mobile  sales  year  In  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Iowa.  It  is  certain  that 
when  complete  reports  are  re¬ 
ceived,  Iowa  will  be  well  over 
the  50,000  mark  for  the  first 
half  of  the  year,  as  sales 
throughout  the  state  were  un¬ 
usually  brisk  last  month. 

Registrations  Far  Ahead 
These  remarkable  increases 
in  new  car  sales  are  reflected 


Here  and  There  in  Iowa 


Business  Good  in  Waterloo 
Waterloo — Reports  from  the 
Standard  Statistics  Company, 
of  New  York,  show  that  the 
volume  of  business  conducted 
in  Waterloo  during  May,  as 
measured  by  debits  against  in¬ 
dividual  checking  accounts,  is 
58  per  cent  above  the  average 
of  all  cities  in  the  west  north 
central  group  of  states.  For 
May,  1928,  Waterloo  business 
was  reported  at  44  per  cent 
above  the  average  for  this 
group. 


To  Replace  Basket  Factory 
Following  a  disastrous  fire 
which  entirely  destroyed  the 
plant  of  the  Burlington  Basket 
Company  on  June  10,  E.  A. 


Florang,  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  has  announced  plans  for 
the  erection  of  a  complete  new 
factory  building  at  a  cost  of 
$350,000.  Even  before  the  fire, 
the  Burlington  Basket  Com¬ 
pany  was  recognized  as  one  of 
the  largest  basket  manufac¬ 
turing  plants  in  the  country, 
and,  when  completed,  the  new 
factory  will  take  rank  as  the 
largest  in  the  country. 

Burlington,  in  fact,  is  a 
center  of  basket  manufacture. 
In  addition  to  the  Burlington 
Basket  Company,  there  are  the 
Burlington  Willoware  Com¬ 
pany,  which  does  a  national 
business;  the  Burlington  Hard¬ 
wood  Basket  Company,  and 
the  Storz  Basket  Company, 


Iowa  Sales  Gains 
Shown  at  a  Glance 

NEW  CAR  SALES 


May, 

1928... 

..10,176 

May, 

1929... 

-.13,748 

Oain 

..  3,572 

Jan. 

to  May, 

1928. 

..30,666 

Jan. 

to  May, 

1929. 

..42,772 

Oain 

..12,106 

in  automobile  registrations. 
By  June  1,  when  the  last  of¬ 
ficial  reports  were  issued,  to¬ 
tal  registrations  had  practically 
reached  700,000,  as  compared 
with  664,429  for  June  1,  1928.‘ 
The  gain  is  noted  particularly 
in  passenger  car  registrations, 
with  638,318  for  1929  and  only 
606,818  for  1928.  In  addition,’ 
1,255  new  trucks  were  sold  in 
May,  bringing  the  total  sales 
for  the  year  to  6,012  and  the 
total  registration  to  61,044,  a 
gain  of  4,109  over  the  June  1 
total  of  last  year. 

New  passenger  car  and 
truck  sales  in  Iowa  are  typical 
of  the  active  sales  of  prac¬ 
tically  all  commodities  In  Iowa 
this  year.  lowans  not  only  have 
more  money  to  spend  this  year 
than  they  have  had  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  but  they  are 
demonstrating  their  confidence 
in  continued  prosperity  by 
spending  it. 


Iowa  Supplies  41 
Per  Cent  of  Steers 
on  Chicago  Market 

Iowa  has  become  so  famous 
for  producing  more  than  twice 
as  many  hogs  every  year  as 
are  pr^uced  In  any  other 
state,  that  its  production  of 
beef  cattle  is  sometimes  over¬ 
looked.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  on  January  1  Iowa 
farmers  owned  3,845,000  cattle, 
or  6.9  per  cent  of  the  total 
owned  in  the  United  States 
and  more  than  any  other  state 
except  Texas.  Last  year  Iowa 
supplied  41  per  cent  of  the 
steers  sold  on  the  Chicago 
market. 

This  information  Is  contained 
in  the  Iowa  Year  Book  of 
Agriculture  for  1928,  soon  to 
be  published  by  the  Iowa  De 
partment  of  Agriculture 
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WILLARD  B.  HOWE  DIES; 
VERMONT  EDITOR 

Publisher  and  General  Manager  of 

Burlington  Free  Press  Succumbs 

After  Long  Illness — Was  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Local  Banks 

Willard  B.  Howe,  65,  former  publisher 
and  general  manger  of  the  Burlington 
(Vt.)  Free  Press  and  former  president 
of  the  Vermont  Press  Association,  died 
at  his  home  July  13  following  a  long 
illness. 

Mr.  Howe  was  born  in  Buxton,  Me. 
After  being  graduated  from  Harvard  he 
entered  the  hay  and  gram  business  in 
Melrose,  Mass.,  where  he  was  also  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Melrose  Journal,  a  weekly. 
Three  years  later  he  became  business 
manager  of  the  Burlington  Free  Press, 
purchasing  control  of  the  property  in 
1897.  In  1925  the  control  passed  to  a 
trusteeship  under  the  direction  of  his 
son,  David  W.  Howe. 

In  1896  Mr.  Howe  was  also  publisher 
of  the  Walton's  Vermont  Register,  the 
state  business  directory  and  gazeteer.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  president 
of  the  Howard  National  Bank  and  the 
City  Trust  Company. 

In  an  editorial  on  Mr.  Howe’s  death. 
John  L.  Southwick,  editor  of  the  Free 
Press,  wrote;  “It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  more  charming  associate  in  busi¬ 
ness  or  journalism  than  was  Mr.  Howe, 
during  the  nearly  forty  years  of  our  as¬ 
sociation  in  newspaper  work.  Individual 
ideas  naturally  differed  at  times,  but  he 
always  exemplified  the  broadest  possible 
policy  of  journalism.  He  recognized  the 
fact  that  the  principles  of  a  newspa^r 
are  superior  to  the  interests  of  any  in¬ 
dividual  whatsoever  associated  with  it. 
He  insisted  that  the  traditions  of  the 
Free  Press  should  be  upheld  no  matter 
whom  or  what  interest  it  hit.” 

GEORGE  HARVEY  NICHOLAS 

One-time  Managing  Editor  of  New 
York  Herald  Diet 

George  Harvey  Nicholas,  managing 
editor  of  the  old  New  York  Herald  un¬ 
der  the  younger  James  Gordon  Bennett, 
died  at  the  home  of  his  son,  Edward  L. 
Nicholas,  619  Seventy-fifth  street,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  on  July  14,  after  an  illness  of  almost 
a  year. 

Bom  near  Dover,  England,  Mr.  Nich¬ 
olas  attended  King’s  College,  London, 
and  Oxford,  and  soon  after  being  gradu¬ 
ated  came  to  the  United  States,  where 
he  became  a  reporter  on  the  New  York 
Herald.  For  20  years  he  remained  with 
the  Herald  and  was  promoted  until  he 
attained  the  managing  editorship. 

Leaving  that  paper  about  1895,  Mr. 
Nicholas  moved  to  New  Haven,  Conn., 
where  for  a  number  of  years  he  'vas  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Conneetieut  Farmer.  Re¬ 
turning  to  New  York,  he  acted  as  a 
special  writer  for  the  New  York  Ameri¬ 
can  for  a  time  and  later  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Record  and  Guide  Com- 
panv,  recording  real  estate  transactions 
at  the  municipal  Hall  of  Records. 

Surviving  Mr.  Nicholas,  whose  wife 
died  in  18^,  are  four  other  sons  besides 
Edward  L.  Nicholas.  Funeral  services, 
followed  by  burial  in  Greenwood  Leme- 
ter>’,  were  held  in  Brooklyn  on  July  16. 

CYRUS  T.  FOX 

Veteran  Newspaper  Man  of  Reading, 
Pa.,  Die*  at  82 

Cyrus  T.  Fox,  veteran  editor  and  long 
prominent  in  public  life  in  Reading,  Pa., 
died  of  pneumonia  at  his  home  in  that 
city,  July  13,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 

Mr.  Fox,  who  was  business  manager 
of  the  Reading  office  of  the  Pottssnlle 
.Standard  in  1874,  became  editor  of  the 
Reading  Times  the  following  year,  and 
in  1887,  twelve  years  later,  retired  to  de¬ 
vote  his  time  to  a  news  bureau  he  had 
founded  in  1882.  In  1895,  however,  he 
returned  to  his  regular  newspaper  work 
and  for  four  years  was  editor  of  the 
Reading  Doth  Review.  Mr.  Fox  aided 


in  organizing  the  National  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation  at  Cincinnati  in  1886,  for 
many  years  was  secretary  of  the  Histori¬ 
cal  Society  of  Berks  County  and  for  ten 
years  was  chairman  of  the  Republican 
city  and  county  executive  committees. 
Since  1918  he  was  an  attache  in  the  audi¬ 
tor  general’s  department  at  Harrisburg 
as  an  inheritance  tax  appraiser. 

Besides  his  widow,  three  sons,  Paul  E., 
Frederick  S.,  an  editor  at  Norristown, 
Pa.,  and  Garfield  Fox,  of  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  who  was  for  many  years  with  the 
old  Philadelphia  Press,  survive. 

HARTWIG  CASSEL  DIES 

Chess  Editor  of  Staats-Zeitung  Suc¬ 
cumbs  on  Vacation 

Hartwig  Cassel,  for  forty  years  che.ss 
editor  of  the  New  Yorker  Staats-Zei- 
lung  and  during  most  of  that  time  a  pro¬ 
moter  of  international,  national  and  state 
chess  activities,  died  July  16  at  the  Mon¬ 
mouth  Memorial  Hospital,  Long  Branch, 
N.  J. 

He  had  been  taken  there  after  a  sud¬ 
den  relapse  while  vacationing  at  the 
Hotel  La  Reine  in  Bradley  Beach,  N.  J., 
the  scene  of  the  most  recent  international 
tournament. 

Mr.  Cassel  was  in  his  seventy-ninth 
year,  having  been  born  in  Konitz,  Ger¬ 
many,  on  Nov.  2,  1850.  His  activity  as 
chess  journalist  covered  forty-eight  years. 

CLARENCE  E.  SALTER 

Clarence  E.  Salter,  48,  co-publisher 
with  his  brother,  W.  A.  Salter,  of  the 
Kerrville  (Tex.)  Mountain  Sun,  died 
in  Oklahoma  City  this  week  at  the 
home  of  his  mother.  He  was  unmar¬ 
ried.  Born  in  Kansas,  he  was  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Northwestern  University.  He 
lived  in  Alva,  Okla.,  and  San  Antonio 
before  moving  to  Kerrville  18  years  ago. 
Mr.  Salter  originated  the  Summer  camp 
which,  nestling  in  the  picturesque  hill 
country  near  Kerrville  and  named  for 
the  paper,  is  maintained  for  free  use  of 
fellow  newspaper  men. 

CARTOONIST’S  SON  DROWNS 

William  Sykes,  21,  son  of  Charles  H. 
Sykes,  cartoonist  for  The  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  was  drowned  while  bath¬ 
ing  in  Dow’s  I.ake  at  Ottawa,  Can.,  July 
17,  despite  efforts  of  his  chum  to  save 
him.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sykes  were  in  New 
York  when  word  came  of  their  son’s 
death. 


((^bttuar;* 

JAMES  SYLVEST,ER  DALEY 
former  publisher  of  the  Eagle  Rock 
(Cal.)  Recorder-Sentinel,  which  he  pub¬ 
lished  until  1926,  died  recently  at  Santa 
Monica,  Cal.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Texas  Press  .Association  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

W.  E.  Hewitt,  60,  publisher  of  the 
Springfield  (O.)  Tribune,  a  weekly  labor 
paper,  died  at  his  home  there  July  3. 

Frank  Munroe  Beverly,  for  many 
years  correspondent  at  Freeling,  Va.,  for 
the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times,  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch  and  other  news¬ 
papers,  died  recently  at  “Bonnywicket,” 
his  home.  He  had  been  an  invalid  for 
about  five  years.  He  was  well-knowrt 
as  the  “Poet  of  the  Cumberlands.” 

.A.  A.  Dennison,  68,  veteran  Cali¬ 
fornia  newspaper  man,  died  recently  at 
Hanford,  Cal.,  where  he  at  one  time 
served  on  the  staff  of  the  Hanford 
J  oumal. 

Mrs.  Caroline  K  Combs,  for  20  years 
a  newspaper  correspondent  at  Fort  Hill. 
Ill.,  di^  last  week  at  the  age  of  80,  at 
the  home  of  her  son  in  Sandwich,  HI. 
She  was  a  descendant  of  revolutionary 
patriots  and  had  been  postmistress  at 
Fort  Hill  for  many  years. 

James  Beebee  Carrington,  formerly 
associate  editor  of  Scribner's  Magasine, 
editor  of  Architecture  and  a  contributor 
of  a  series  of  nature  essays,  which  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  editorial  pages  of  the  Netv 
York  Herald  Tribune  for  a  number  of 


years,  died  at  his  home,  Ridgefield,  Conn., 
July  14. 

J.  Frank  Nelson,  62,  former  editor 
of  the  Morgantown  (W.Va.)  Post  and 
founder  of  the  paper  that  later  became 
the  Morgantown  New  Dominion,  A\td  in 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  recently.  His  wife  and 
three  children  survive.  He  was  city 
auditor  of  Morgantown  for  several  years 
and  later  settled  in  California. 

Mrs.  Sarah  W.  McDannold-Uthe, 
80,  honorary  vice  president  of  the  Wom¬ 
en’s  Press  Club  of  New  York,  died  re¬ 
cently  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J[.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Dannold-Uthe  had  been  in  newspaper 
work  all  her  life,  at  one  time  editing  a 
])aper  in  the  Klondike  gold  region. 
When  the  rush  was  over  she  returned 
to  New  York,  where  she  was  associ¬ 
ated  with  newspapers. 

•August  Broemel,  70,  formerly  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Deutsche  Courier,  Bucyrus, 
O.  died  recently.  He  had  been  city 
clerk  20  years. 

Mrs.  Mamie  Young  Taylor,  24,  wife 
of  James  P.  Taylor,  correspondent  of 
the  Associated  Press  at  Birmingham, 
-Ala.,  died  recently  following  a  short 
illness. 

Thomas  Beaver,  59,  for  25  years  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Lewistown  (Pa.)  Sen¬ 
tinel  as  a  reporter,  died  recently  in 
Lewistown  of  a  heart  attack.  Beaver 
was  active  in  local  politics,  and  was  at 
one  time  a  telegraph  operator  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Mrs.  Sallie  Lou  King,  mother  of 
Oswin  K.  King,  well  known  Texas 
newspaper  man,  best  known  as  “Uncle 
Jake”  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News  and 
Dallas  Journal,  died  at  her  home  in 
Fort  Worth,  July  7. 

D.  Justin  Deedy  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
for  more  than  10  years  employed  in  the 
composing  room  of  the  Worcester  Tele- 
oram-Gacette,  died  July  11  after  a  short 
illness. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Pierce,  mother  of  Her¬ 
bert  Pierce,  automobile  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  died  at  her 
home  in  Hull  Mass.,  July  6,  at  the  age 
of  seventy.  Two  other  sons  and  a 
daughter  also  survive. 

Mrs.  Rachel  Thompson,  79  mother 
of  T.  Barney  Thompson,  editor  of  the 
Rockford  '’Ill.)  Daily  Republic,  died 
July  7  in  her  home  in  Abbotsford,  Wis., 
after  a  lingering  illness.  Seven  sons 
and  a  daughter  survive. 

Charles  Roeser,  54,  for  many  years 
connected  with  the  Newark  (O.)  Advo¬ 
cate,  died  recently. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Moser,  wife  of  E.  S. 
Moser,  editor  of  the  CollegevUte  (Pa.) 
Independent  died  at  her  home  there  July 
2.  She  was  75  years  of  age.  Her  hus¬ 
band  and  three  daughters  survive. 

William  A.  Westmoreland,  53,  well- 
known  Durham,  N.  C.,  printer,  who  had 
operated  several  weekly  newspapers  in 
North  Carolina,  died  suddenly  recently 
at  his  home  of  heart  failure. 

Philip  S.  Shanahan,  53,  for  more 
than  .30  years  on  the  staff  of  the  Los 
Angeles  (Cal.)  Times,  died  suddenly 
July  3. 


Mrs.  Nellie  Binkley,  42,  formerly 
of  the  Greenville  (O.)  Advocate,  died 
July  10  at  her  home  in  Indianapolis 
where  she  had  lived  for  the  last  IS 
years. 

Mrs.  B.  H.  Gardner,  mother  of  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Dealey,  died  at  her  home  in 
Palestine,  Tex.,  July  6.  W.  W.  Dealey 
is  vice-president  and  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Dallas  Morning  Neus 
and  the  Dallas  Journal. 

Clarence  G.  Adams,  69,  compositor 
of  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union 
for  the  past  six  years,  and  for  29  years 
prior  to  that  in  similar  capacity  for  the 
Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Post-Standard,  died  in 
his  home  following  a  stroke  of  apoplexy 
which  occurred  while  he  was  at  work 
in  the  Times- Union  chapel. 

George  -A.  Wiegand,  New  Orleans 
business  man,  father  of  William  Wie¬ 
gand,  of  the  copy  desk,  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar,  died  suddenly  Sunday,  July  7 
in  Pass  Christian,  Miss.  Burial  was  in' 
New  Orleans. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Coward,  81,  mother  of 
W.  W.  Coward,  editor  of  the  Weston 
(O.)  Herald,  died  last  week. 

Josephine  Mattimore  McCarthy, 
wife  of  Eugene  Mc(3arthy  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer  staff,  died  July  2  at 
Cleveland  Charity  Hospital. 

O.  W.  Cutler  of  Lexington,  Mass., 
83,  retired  newspaper  publisher,  died  of 
cerebral  hemorrhages  recently  at  the 
home  of  his  son  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
while  on  a  short  visit.  At  one  time  he 
published  the  Niagara  Falls  (N.Y.) 
Cataract  Journal  and  the  Locieport 
(N.Y.)  Union-Sun.  He  was  also  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Associated  Press  at  that 
time.  He  is  survived  by  a  son  and 
daughter. 

J.  J.  McNamara,  secretary  to  Louis 
B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Press,  died  July  13,  at  Timagami  Inn, 
on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  300 
miles  north  of  Toronto,  Canada.  He 
went  there  on  a  vacation  with  his  7-year 
old  son.  Jack.  He  had  been  under  medi¬ 
cal  treatment  for  heart  trouble  for  some 
time. 

Martin  P.  Higgins,  72,  for  ten  years 
president  of  the  International  Pressmen’s 
Union  died  suddenly  while  on  a  vaca¬ 
tion  at  Ossipee,  N.  H.  last  week.  He 
was  also  president  of  the  first  press¬ 
men’s  union  to  be  organized  in  Boston 
and  was  a  leader  in  the  organization  of 
the  newspaper  web  pressmen  and  in 
gaining  recognition  of  that  union  by  the 
publishers. 

Thomas  G.  Beaver,  58,  for  a  number 
of  years  a  writer  on  the  Lewiston  (Pa.) 
Sentinel,  died  suddenly  in  Harrisburg 
July  10  of  heart  failure. 

John  W.  Bell,  Jr.,  36,  formerly  a 
reporter  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  and 
son  of  John  W.  Bell,  veteran  employe 
of  the  Enquirer  composing  room,  died 
recently  at  his  home  in  Sayler  Park, 
Cincinnati. 

J.  J.  Flynn,  Mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Prince  Albert  (Sask.)  Daily 
Herald,  died  July  10,  while  under  an  op¬ 
eration. 


The  T*ublisher’s  building  'Problem 
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T^his  and  many  other 
successful  newspaper 
plants  have  been  eco¬ 
nomically  planned  by 
our  organization,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  plant  en¬ 
gineering  and  skilled  in 
architecture  and  the 
science  of  building. 

HOWELL  &  THOMAS 

Architects 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
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^  how  many 
cover-to-cover  readers? 


Facts  about  Boston 
and  the  Globe 

Boston’s  shopping  area  ranks 
fourth  in  population,  third  in 
per  capita  income  tax  returns, 
of  the  major  American  mar¬ 
kets.  Average  family  wealth 
is  $9000.  Savings  deposits 
average  $2000  per  family. 

Within  12  miles  of  Boston’s 
City  Hall  is  the  territory  called 
Metropolitan  Boston,  defined 
by  the  A.  B.  C.  as  the  "City” 
district.  It  is  composed  of 
Corporate  Boston  and  39 
bordering  and  near-by  sub¬ 
urbs.  Here  in  Metropolitan 
Boston  the  Globe  is  definitely 
the  home  newspaper,  for  it  is 
the  only  Boston  newspaper 
which  holds  all  of  its  readers 
in  this  rich  district  seven  days 
a  week. 


CASUAL  reading  of  newspapers — "rapid-  stores  mus\ 
transit”  reading — sells  very  little  mer-  paper  adv< 
chandise.  Headline-skimmers  are  not,  in  Globe’s 
general,  the  best  sales  prospects — unless  for  responsive, 
baseball  tickets  or  race  track  patronage. 

How  can  you  find  out  whether  a  news¬ 
paper  gets  the  serious,  cover-to-cover  con- 
uderation  that  means  business? 

Circulation  figures  are  helpful  but  not 
conclusive. 

Special  editorial  features  may  or  may  not 
mean  much. 

Even  a  publisher’s  reasoned-out  claims 
wmetimes  take  more  for  granted  than  an 
advertiser  wants  to! 

But  there  are  two  factors — in  Boston,  at 
least — which  definitely  prove  things  from  the 
outside,  impartial  viewpoint. 

First  —  The  Boston  department  stores, 
after  many  years’  experience,  arc  using  38% 
more  space  in  the  Globe,  for  the  week  as  a 
'dtole,  than 


The  Boston  home  market  is  a  rich  one. 
You  can  best  influence  the  best  part  of  it 
through  this  recognized  home  newspaper. 

All  the  facts  are  contained  in  our  book¬ 
let,  "Reaching  Buying  Power  in  the  Boston 
Market.”  Mail  the  coupon  for  a  free  copy. 


THE  BOSTON  GLOBE. 

Bolton,  Mass. 

Please  send  me  free  copy  of  your  booklet, 
“Reaching  Buying  Power  in  the  Boston  Market.” 
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OLD  GOLD  USING  NEW 
COPY  THEME 

Story  Book  Legend*  Tied  Up  to  Story 

of  Cigarette’*  Growth  in  “Change 

of  Pace’’  Copy — Concealed  Name 
Te*t*  to  Continue 

A  change  in  the  style  of  copy  for  Old 
Gold  cigarettes  has  been  instituted  by 
Lennen  &  Mitchell,  advertising  agents 
for  P.  Lorillard  Company,  manufacturers 
of  the  brand.  The  new  style  is  being 
run  merely  as  a  “change  of  pace,”  Editor 
&  Publisher  was  told  by  Arthur  L.  Lynn, 
vice-president  of  the  agency,  and  does 
not  mean  that  the  concealed  name  test 
idea  has  been  discontinued. 

“We  believe  in  newsy  copy  in  adver¬ 
tising,”  Mr.  Lynn  said,  “and  we  try  to 
keep  all  Old  Gold  advertisements  inter¬ 
esting.  The  new  style  copy  is  a  change 
in  pace  and  will  only  be  used  for  a  few 
insertions.” 

Asked  if  any  compilation  of  results 
from  the  newspaper  copy  based  on  the 
blindfolded  and  concealed  name  tests  had 
been  made  Mr.  Lynn  said  his  company 
was  not  yet  ready  to  make  any  announce¬ 
ments  in  this  connection,  as  the  concealed 
name  test  will  be  used  as  the  basis  of 
copy  for  some  time  to  come. 

Old  Gold  advertising  is  now  appearing 
in  about  1,500  daily  newspaper^  through¬ 
out  the  country,  Mr.  Lynn  asserted.  No 
particular  size  copy  is  used  in  general, 
the  linage  being  proportioned  according 
to  the  sizes  of  the  various  newspapers 
used.  The  dailies  are  divided  by  the 
agency  into  groups  arranged  by  circula¬ 
tions  and  the  copy  distributed  accordingly. 
Mr.  Lynn  said. 

In  the  “change  of  pace.”  the  usual  Obi 
Gold  copy  showing  results  of  concealed 
name  tests  made  in  various  universities, 
restaurants  and  public  places  and  illus¬ 
trated  with  half-tones  of  iwrsons  making 
the  test  is  replaced  by  a  lighter  form  of 
copy  and  layout,  having  for  its  central 
theme  a  series  of  story-book  legends 
tied  up  with  Old  Gold’s  growth  and  pop¬ 
ularity. 

One  advertisement  is  headlined,  “Grow¬ 
ing  Like  Jack’s  Beanstalk!”  and  gives 
a  synopsis  of  Old  Gold's  sales  increases 
this  year.  A  second  piece  of  copy  headed. 
“Cinderella  and  the  Three  Cigarette 
Brands,”  tells  the  story  of  the  public's 
choice  of  Old  Gold  in  concealed  name 
tests,  comparing  the  public  to  the  prince 
in  the  famous  children’s  story  and  the 
other  three  cigarette  brands  in  its  class 
to  Cinderella’s  sisters.  Old  Gold,  of 
course,  is  Cinderella. 


NEW  NEWSPAPER  CAMPAIGN 

National  Carbon  to  Place  Large  Copy 
on  New  Radio  Receiver 

The  National  Carlion  Company  has 
announced  that  it  will  soon  launch  a 
wide-spread  newspaper  campaign  an¬ 
nouncing  Eveready  Radio  Receivers  to 
the  public. 

The-  first  advertisement  in  the  series, 
which  will  appear  in  July,  will  run  full 
five  columns,  and  the  succeeding  ones, 
to  appear  in  August,  will  be  lines 
each. 

Copy  will  feature  National  Carbon’s 
33-year  policy  of  offering  to  the  public 
only  tri^  and  proven  merchandise,  as 
well  as  describe  the  salient  characteristics 
and  exclusive  refinements  of  the  sets. 

Planning  Drive  for  New  Product 

Andrew  Coburn,  vice-president  of  the 
Kling-Gibson  Advertising  Agency,  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  president  of  the  Odol  Company 
of  America,  recently  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  Illinois  to  manufacture  and 
market  Odol.  a  mouth  wash  and  denti¬ 
frice  which  has  been  known  in  Europe 
for  many  years.  •  S.  V.  Horton,  also  of 
the  Kling-Gibson  Company,  is  secretary 
of  the  new  organization  and  J.  P.  Hook, 
treasurer  of  the  Calumet  Steel  Company, 
is  treasurer.  The  product  is  expected  to 
be  put  on  the  market  in  the  east  in 
August,  with  national  distribution  to 
in  the  fall. 


Stoker  Campaign  Ready 

Newspapers  and  trade  publications 
will  be  used  by  Bailey,  Walker  &  Tuttle, 
advertising  agency  in  the  Bell  building, 
Chicago,  on  the  account  of  the  Delta 
Stoker  company  of  North  Chicago, 
makers  of  automatic  stokers  for  homes 
and  factories.  The  campaign  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  start  next  month. 

PLAN  WOMEN’S  CLUB  MEETING 

Arranging  Joint  Se**ion*  of  Women’* 

Adverti*ing  Federation  with  I. A. A. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  a  luncheon 
and  meetings  of  the  Federation  of  Wo¬ 
men’s  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World 
to  be  held  in  Berlin  in  conjunction  with 
the  International  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion’s  25th  annual  convention,  Aug.  12- 
15.  Miss  Hazel  Ludwig  of  the  D’Arcy 
Advertising  Company,  St.  Louis,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Women’s  club  group  is  hand¬ 
ling  arrangements. 

Mrs.  Rene  Scudamore,  advertising 
manager  of  Worth’s  in  Paris,  will  be  on 
the  program  and  Marion  Jean  Lyon,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Punch,  London,  is 
also  expected  to  speak.  Miss  Florence 
Dart,  of  McLain-Simpers,  Philadelphia, 
vice-president  of  the  federation,  is  can¬ 
didate  for  president  in  the  elections  to 
lie  held  in  Berlin.  Miss  Jeanette  Caroll, 
of  Providence,  is  candidate  for  the  vice- 
presidency. 

Sign  for  Berlin  Trip 

Members  of  the  Women’s  Advertising 
Club  of  St.  D)uis  who  have  signed  up 
for  the  Berlin  trip  include  Ruth  Crane 
Davis,  Hazel  Ludwig,  Norma  Schultz, 
Virginia  Carrico,  Louise  Dickbrader, 
Edith  Mathews.  Julia  Hartnett,  Florence 
Groom.  Marie  Vance,  Gertrude  Pfeffer, 
Virginia  Tancill.  Annabel  Ixievy,  I^uella 
Wilke.  Nelita  Howard,  Garnett  Morris 
and  FlcKlene  Choisser. 

Named  Literary  Editor 

Mrs.  Margaret  Getchell  Parsons  has 
succeeded  Mrs.  Annie  Russell  Marble  as 
literary  editor  of  the  IVorccstcr  (Mass.) 
Sunday  Telegram.  Mrs.  Parsons  was 
formerly  with  the  syndicate  department 
of  the  Philadelf<hia  Puhlic  ledger  and 
with  the  city  staff  of  the  H’oreester  f.ven- 
ing  Gazette. 

Woman  Named  Space  Buyer 

Mae  G.  Kennedy  has  joined  the  Hays 
MacFarland  agency,  Chicago,  as  space 
buyer.  She  formerly  acted  in  the  same 
capacity  for  the  former  Conover-Mooney 
Agency.  She  was  also  treasurer  of  the 
latter  company. 

Dearborn  Promote*  Stotter 

David  W.  Stotter  has  been  elected  a 
director  and  vice-president  in  charge  of 
copy  and  art  of  the  Dearliorn  .Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  Chicago.  He  has  been  in 
charge  of  copy  and  art  for  the  agency 
for  the  last  year.  He  was  formerly  a 
member  of  the  copy  staff  of  the  Mason 
Warner  Agency  and  before  that  was 
with  Benson.  Gamble,  Johnson  &  Read. 

Special  Move*  Chicago  Office* 

Ford-Parsons-Stecher.  Inc.,  publishers 
advertising  representative,  last  week 
moved  its  Chicago  offices  from  the  15th 
to  the  13th  floor  of  the  London  Guaran¬ 
tee  and  Accident  building,  360  N.  Michi¬ 
gan  avenue. 

Miller  on  Vacation 

Frank  Miller,  secretary  of  Kellv- 
Smith  Company,  special  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  representatives,  left  New  York 
July  1.3.  to  spend  his  vacation  .at  his 
summer  home  in  Huntington,  L.  1.  He 
will  return  to  his  office  July  29. 

HEADS  CLUETT,  PEABODY 

C.  R.  Palmer,  for  .several  years  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  sales  operations 
of  Cluett.  Peabody  Company,  Inc.,  mak¬ 
ers  of  .Arrow  Collars  and  Shirts,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  company 
by  the  board  of  directors.  He  succeeds 
E.  H,  Betts,  resigned. 


AGENCY  CHANGES  NAME 

Dick*on  and  Wieland  Become  Partner* 
in  MitcheIl>Fau*t 

The  name  of  the  Mitchell-Faust  Ad¬ 
vertising  company,  7  South  Dearborn 
street,  Chicago,  has  been  changed  to 
Mitchell,  Faust,  Dickson  &  Wieland. 
The  change  of  name  involves  no  change 
in  personnel,  however,  as  both  J.  A. 
Dickson  and  M.  V.  Wieland  have  been 
with  the  agency  for  some  time. 

They  are  also  well  known  in  the 
newspaper  advertising  field,  both  of  them 
having  been  at  one  time  with  the  Hearst 
organization  in  Chicago.  Thev  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Dickson-Wieland-Noyes  or¬ 
ganization,  owners  of  the  Waukegan 
(Ill.)  Daily  Sun. 

Slayton  With  Pott*-Tumbull 

F.  Downing  Slayton,  formerly  with 
the  copy' staff  of  Henri,  Hurst  '&  Mc¬ 
Donald,  Mejunkin  and  Vanderhoof  & 
Co.,  has  joined  the  new  business  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Potts-Turnbull  agency,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Obtain*  Ginger  Ale  Account 

Aubrev  &  Moore,  Chicago,  have  been 
named  to  handle  the  advertising  of  the 
Iximax  company,  (Thicago,  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  Lomax  and  Indian  Hill  ginger 
ales  and  root  beer. 


Aubrey  &  Koore.  Inc.,  410  North  MlchiyRn 
nveinip.  riitcngo.  Uoiinrted  to  have  aocured  ao 
(•omit  of  the  Ixiuiax  (’omi»un.v.  Chieugo. 

Berin^er  &  Keyeri,  110  .Houth  Dearborn  atreet, 
Chlcairo.  la  now  plaeiiig  the  entire  areount  of 
F.  A.  Stuart  Company,  Marahall,  Mirhtgan. 

Blackett,  Sample,  Hummert,  .'iS  Eaat  Waah- 
inirt'  n  Htr»‘et,  C’hieaao.  Reported  to  have  ae- 
enred  account  of  the  I.,ady  Eater  Company,  coa- 
metlc*,  Chicago. 

John  D.  Boyle.  Inc.,  .“>02  Fifth  avenue.  New 
York.  Now  haiidllni;  account  of  the  Pr»p|)er 
Silk  Hoalery  Mllla,  New  York. 

Nelson  Cheamrn  &  Co..  St.  Tx)uIk.  Mo.  Will 
lake  up  the  newspaper  list  on  Tonailiiie  Coni- 
pan.v.  Canton,  tlhio,  early  In  Septeuil»er. 


CoUiiM-Klik.  Ino.,  840  North  .Micbtgaa  •» 
nue,  Chicago,  llacing  account  for  the  Hoffmi 
Heater  Company,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Ferry-Hanly  Advertising  Company,  mo 
avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Now  handlint  tc 
count  for  the  Winger  Knlckernick  Lintrru 
Minneapolis.  , 

Pale  &  Fietsch,  333  North  Michigan  tveni> 
Chicago,  are  adding  new  states  to  the  dcwl 
paper  list  on  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Ci' 
derwrlters. 

Joseph  E.  Hanson  Company,  8.'>  Lincoln  Pm 
Newark,  N.  J.  Has  secured  account  of  tu 
Tung -Sol  Radio  Tubes,  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  j 

Hatch-Sattlay,  Inc,,  176  West  Adams  sticet 
Chicago.  Has  secured  the  account  of  the  Bel 
keit  Radio  Company,  North  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald,  Inc.,  Sg  gm 
Washington  street,  Chicago.  Now  placing  |(. 
count  for  Molle,  Inc.,  face  cream,  Cleveland. 

Charles  W,  Hoyt  Company,  Little  hniiai.- 
Boston.  Placing  account  for  the  Moon  P«i 
Cump.iny,  Boston. 

H.  W.  Kaator  A  Sons  Company,  14 
Jackson  boulevard,  Chicago.  Is  making  op  1 
list  on  Brunswidk-Balbe-Collender  Cong)u;, 
Chicago. 

MacFarland,  Hays  A  Company,  6  Kent 
.Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Making  contrini 
with  newspaimrs  generally  fur  the  Hajeittr 
Radio,  Chicago. 

Moser  A  Cotint,  10  Hopper  street.  L'tica,  X. 
Y.  Placing  orders  with  some  eastern  nesnpi 
pers  for  the  West  End  Brewing  C'omntv 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

Earl  C.  Noyes  Company,  12  East  o.Ttb  stnet. 
Chicago.  Will  have  a  tryout  campaign  in  nesi 
papers  on  tlie  Pacifle  coast,  on  ilope’s  Terbo 
lated  (ilycerine,  Chicago. 

Roberts  A  MacAvinche,  .30  Nurtli  Ileartnn 
street,  Chicago.  Again  renewing  newtpspet 
contracts  for  the  Dearborn  Supply  Compstj, 
Clilcago. 

Russell  M.  Seeds  Company,  8.'>1  CoasolMsM 
liiillding.  Ini1iana|H>lls,  Ind.  .\gain  rencwl^ 
newspaper  contracts  for  the  Pines  Comptti. 
medicnl.  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  420  I,exli|tia 
avenue.  New  York.  Placing  account  for  8t 
Denis  Parfumerle,  New  York. 

C.  H.  Trapp  Company,  St.  lyouis.  Mo.  It  prt 
paring  newsi»a|ier  scliedules  on  the  Coll*  B 
Kennedy  Radio  Coui|>any,  South  Bend,  Inditts 

Charles  H.  Touzalin  Agency,  Union  Tnui 
building.  Chicago.  Now  handling  account  f« 
tlie  Stewart-Warner  Corporation,  radio,  Chictgo 

Wales  Advertising  Company,  230  Park  an 
nue.  New  York.  Placing  account  for  the  Tea 
pie  Drum  Radio  S|>eakers.  Chicago,  and  SmlUi 
A  Wesson,  revolvers,  Springlleld.  Maas. 

Young  A  Rubicam,  285  Madison  avenue.  Net 
York.  Re|M>rted  to  liave  secured  account  of  tk 
Wadswortli  Howland  Company.  Buy  State  Ptlit, 
Boston. 


X 


zS^erit  Wins 


"J'he  Certified  jxilicy  from  the  inceiition  of  this 
husiness  has  been  faithfully  maintained.  For 
newspaper  work  we  make  only  one  quality  and 
maintain  the  same  price  to  all  without  discrimi¬ 
nation  or  favor. 

What  can  lie  fairer?  That  publishers  appreciate 
our  |X)licy  as  well  as  our  product  is  best  evidenced 
by  their  support.  Wherever  Certifieds  are  bought 
they  are  used  on  their  merits  alone  and  not  because 
they  are  cheaper  or  because  of  special  price  con¬ 
cessions. 

W'e  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  Certifieds 
must  help  produce  good  printing  plates  day  in 
and  day  out,  and  it  is  on  that  basis  that  we  make 
and  sell  our  mats  and  respectfully  invite  you  to 
try  them. 

To  compare  is  to  know. 


r\S«iVlcnnan\\^ 

^  i  Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation 

.S40  Madigon  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
for  dependable  stereotyping — use  Certified  Dry  Mat* 


Fourth  Estate  for  July 


WHAT,  NO  SPECS 
]\EEDED! 


A  FEW  YEARS  AGO,  newspaper  publishers  began  reading 
about  a  new  kind  of  newspaper  type  face — a  type 
that  could  be  read  comfortably  and  quickly,  without  eye- 
strain,  without  specs,  without  the  accustomed  degree  of 
squinting  and  squirming. 

This  type  was  called  Linotype  Ionic  No.  5.  It  was  the 
result  of  considerable  experimental  work  by  Linotype  de¬ 
signers,  and  eye  specialists,  to  correct  existing  difficulties 
in  newspaper  body  type  design. 

The  problem  was  a  difficult  one,  since  newspapers  are 
printed  rapidly  on  porous  stock,  and  inking,  as  well  as 
impression  throughout  the  paper,  could  not  be  uniform. 

By  eliminating  fine  lines,  which  made  recognition  of 
similarly  shaped  letters  difficult,  and  which  had  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  break  down  under  mat-making  and  stereotyping 
pressure,  one  great  forward  step  was  achieved. 

Next,  the  Ionic  lower-case  letters  were  made  larger 
than  customary  practice.  Sound  reasoning  pointed  out 
that  lower-case  letters  comprise  fully  three-quarters  of 
the  average  line,  and  since  there  were  more  of  them,  they 
should  be  made  slightly  larger  and  more  legible  in  order 
to  gain  increased  legibility  and  reading  ease. 

Then  fitting  of  letters  was  examined.  It  was  discovered 
that  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  wasted  white 
space  in  the  average  news  face.  This  extra  amount  of 
white  which  formerly  went  between  letters  was,  in  Ionic 
No.  5,  put  within  the  letter — and  proved  to  be  a  marked 
factor  in  gaining  increased  legibility. 

Other  detailed  changes  were  made  to  achieve  the  final 
Ionic  No.  5  design — serifs,  for  instance,  were  made  shorter 
and  sturdier  to  better  withstand  mat-making  pressure. 
Ascenders  were  shortened.  Capitals  were  redesigned  to 
accord  with  recognition-factors  opticians  had  discov¬ 
ered,  slightly  increased  in  size,  and  made  more  legible  by 
careful  shaping  and  proportioning.  All  Ionic  No.  5  letters 
were  made  a  trifle  more  substantial  in  weight,  in  order 
that  rapid  inking  and  printing  would  not  make  them 
look  pallid  on  the  newspaper  page. 

Then,  through  the  co-operation  of  the  American  Opti¬ 
cal  Company,  thousands  of  eye  specialists  the  country 
over  were  invited  to  criticize  Ionic  in  comparison  with 
the  average  newspaper  roman.  In  this  exhaustive  test, 
3297  eye  specialists  certified  that  Ionic  No.  5  was  easier 
to  read  than  any  other  news  face — a  remarkable  tribute 
from  men  whose  business  is  the  study  of  eyesight ! 

Many  publishers  repeated  these  tests  in  their  own 
papers  in  the  form  of  comparison  showings  of  Ionic  and 
the  face  they  were  then  using — and  invited  reader  com¬ 
ment.  Reader’s  praise  was  enthusiastic.  Ionic  was  pre¬ 
ferred  over  all  other  faces. 

Now,  more  than  1400  newspapers  in  America  are  using 
Ionic  No.  5 — which  is  quite  a  number. 
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LI  notype  MARK®^ 


Morgenthalor  Linotype 
Company  *  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  •  CI1ICA(,0  •  NEW  ORLEANS 
CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIVIITED,  TORONTO  2,  CAN. 
Reftrenentativet  in  the  Frinripal  Cilien  «/  the  World 


Linotyped  in  Ionic  No.  S.  display  on  Reversed  Plate, 
POSTER  ROOONI  AND  0ODONI  tOLO 
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KING  FEATURES  NOW 
IN  NEW  OmCES 

Syndicate  Taka*  Entire  Floor  of  New 
York  Mirror  Buildinf — No  Connec¬ 
tion  With  Daily  Other  Than 
Tenant,  Kohler  Say* 

New  York  headquarters  of  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  Inc.,  were  moved  from 
the  Hearst  building  in  Columbus  Circle 
to  the  remodeled  building  in  West  45th 
Street  between  Second  and  Third  ave¬ 
nues,  recently  purchased  and  partly  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  New  York  Mirror.  The 
move  included  the  offices  of  International 
Feature  Service,  Newspaper  Feature 
Service  and  International  Illustrated 
News. 

The  syndicate  occupies  an  entire  flow 
in  the  Mirror  building  and  will  be  parti¬ 
tioned  to  provide  private  offices  for 
Joseph  V.  Connolly,  general  manager, 
and  J.  D.  Gortatowsky,  business 
manager. 

The  feature  syndicate  will  have  no 
connection  with  the  Mirror  other  than 
that  of  syndicating  some  of  its  feature 
columns  and  strips,  A.  J.  Kobler,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Mirror  informed  Editor  & 
Pi'BLiSHER  this  week. 

“They  are  merely  tenants  of  the  Mir¬ 
ror  building  and  have  no  other  connec¬ 
tion,  whatever,”  he  said. 

Writing  Sunday  Article* 

Under  the  caption,  “The  Gentleman 
from  Indiana  Says,”  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star  carries  a  regular  Sunday 
feature  written  by  Congressman  Louis 
Ludlow  of  Indianapolis.  Ludlow,  before 
his  election  last  fall,  was  W'ashington 
correspondent  for  the  Columbus  (O.) 
Dispatch  and  for  a  number  of  other 
newspapers,  and  formerly  was  president 
of  the  National  Press  Club. 

'Matropolitan  Ha*  De*ert  Tale 

James  L.  Clarke,  collector  for  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
has  contributed  four  articles  under  the 
title,  “Captured  by  Gobi  Desert  Mon¬ 
gols,"  to  the  July  adventure  list  of 
Metropolitan  Newspaper  Service. 

A.  P.  Select*  New  Serial 

“Death  Treasure,”  by  R.  A.  J.  W'all- 
ings,  has  been  select^  by  Associated 
Press  Feature  Service  as  its  next  fiction 
serial.  It  will  run  in  43  installments 
starting  Aug.  12. 

Ha*  Reinini*cence  Serie* 

“Mirrors  of  Yesterday,"  a  series  of 
weekly  illustrated  articles  by  Alexan¬ 
der  Gtrorge  has  been  added  to  the  sched¬ 
ule  of  Associated  Press  Feature  Service. 
The  series  will  deal  with  the  national 
scene  of  40  years  ago. 

Start*  New  Detective  Serial 

“The  Second  Guess,”  by  Walter  C. 
Brown  is  the  new  detective  serial  being 
distributed  by  the  Ledger  Syndicate  of 
Philadelphia.  It  runs  in  30  installments 
with  the  first  eight  illustrated. 

Write*  Serie*  for  A.  P.  Service 

A  series  of  six  background  stories  on 
President  Hoover’s  selection  of  his 
cabinet  has  been  written  for  Associated 
Press  Feature  Service  by  James  L.  West. 
White  House  correspondent  of  A.  P. 
The  scries  will  run  weekly  and  is  called 
“How  Hoover  Selected  His  Cabinet.” 

Dr.  Tbone  Writing  Science  Feature 

Dr.  Frank  Thone.  staff  writer  for 
Science  Service  on  biological  subjects, 
is  now  writing  the  organization’s  fea¬ 
ture  “Isn’t  It  Odd?”,  it  was  announced 
this  week.  This  was  formerly  prepared 
by  William  Atherton  DuPuy. 

Prepare*  T enni*  Le**on* 

A  series  of  10  lessons  in  tennis  has 
beer  prepared  for  the  Ledger  Syndicate 
of  j^iladelphia  by  Karel  Kozeluh,  pro- 
fessipnal  single.s  champion.  The  lessons 
will  run  about  800  words  each  and  each 
is  illustrated  with  a  single-column  cut. 


New  Boston  Agency 

A  new  advertising  agency  established 
in  Boston  is  the  Badger  &  Browning 
Company,  Inc.  Joseph  L.  Badger,  for¬ 
merly  vice-president  of  William  B.  Rem¬ 
ington,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  will  be  president  of  the 
new  company.  Franklin  R'owning,  for¬ 
merly  an  account  executive  and  a  director 
of  the  same  company,  is  treasurer.  The 
new  business  will  also  be  associated  with 
the  James  T.  VV’etherald  agency  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  both  Mr.  Badger  and  Mr.  Browning 
serving  as  vice-presidents  of  the  last 
named  company. 

Patterson  Join*  Agency 

Don  Patterson,  for  the  past  five  years 
connected  with  the  Chicago  office  of  the 
Curtis  Publishing  Company,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  Chicago  office  of  Lord 
&  Thomas  and  Logan.  Before  his  con¬ 
nection  with  Curtis,  Mr.  Patterson  was 
head  of  the  Department  of  Advertising, 
School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Missouri.  Previously  he  had  been  editor 
and  business  manager  of  the  Weekly  Re¬ 
view  of  the  Far  East  at  Shanghai  and 
correspondent  for  the  Associated  Press 
and  Kansas  City  Star. 

Corticalli  Name*  Blaker 

The  Corticclli  Silk  Company  has  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Blaker  Agency,  Graybar 
Building,  New  York,  to  hanffie  its  ad¬ 
vertising  of  Corticelli  silks.  The  agency 
will  handle  the  national  advertising  of 
Corticelli  fabrics,  silk  hosiery  and  thread 
silks,  and  will  assist  in  the  styling  of  the 
various  lines.  Henry  Sell  will  have  di¬ 
rect  charge  of  the  Corticelli  account  for 
the  Blaker  agency. 

Two  New  Lavin  Client* 

Lavin  &  Co.,  Inc.,  advertising  agency 
at  Boston,  announce  their  appointment 
by  the  P'lash  Chemical  Company  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  makers  of  Flash  de  Luxe 
and  Flash  hand  soap,  to  direct  their  ad¬ 
vertising  account.  Newspapers  and 
magazines  are  to  be  used.  Another  new 
account  with  this  company  is  the  Ander¬ 
son  Manufacturing  Company,  also  of 
Cambridge,  manufacturers  of  fabric  and 
metal  spring  seat  covers. 

New  Burnham  Account 

The  Thomas  Laughlin  Company, 
manufacturer  of  marine  hardware,  wire 
rope  fittings  and  drop  forgings,  at  Port¬ 
land,  Me.,  has  appointed  the  Burnham 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  of  New  York 
City  to  direct  its  advertising  account. 

Tailoring  Firm  Name*  Agency 

The  New  England  Wholesale  Tailors 
of  Boston,  have  jilaced  their  advertising 
in  the  hands  of  the  Marx-Flarsheim 
Company,  advertising  agency  of  New 
York  City. 

Preparing  Pipe  and  Valve  Copy 

Frank  H.  Jones  Advertising  Agency  of 
Boston,  has  been  appointed  to  handle  the 
advertising  of  the  Resisto  Pipe  &  Valve 
Company  of  East  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Paper  Firm  Appoint*  Agency 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
Inc.,  have  been  appointed  advertising 
counsel  by  Crown-Zellerbach  Corporation 
of  San  Francisco,  producers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  of  pulp  and  paper  products. 

Hathaway  Join*  Chamber* 

Charles  T.  Hathaway,  lately  in  adver¬ 
tising  work  at  Evansville,  Ind.,  has  been 
named  an  account  executive  with  the 
Detroit  office  of  the  Chambers  Agency, 
Inc.,  New  Orleans. 

Hoyt  Ha*  Pen  Account 

The  Moore  Pen  Company  of  Boston. 
Mass.,  manufacturers  of  pens,  pencils  and 
desk  sets,  has  appointed  the  Charles  W. 
Hoyt  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  to  han¬ 
dle  its  account. 

Placing  College  Copy 

The  advertising  of  Brothers  College  of 
Drew  University,  Madison,  N.  J.,  is  be¬ 
ing  placed  by  the  Frederick  N.  Sommer 
Advertising  Agency,  810  Broad  street', 


Newark.  Magazines  and  newspapers 
are  being  used. 

Codding  Chappelow  V.-P. 

Frank  S.  Codding,  for  the  past  ten 
years  promotion  manager  of  Chappelow 
Advertising  Company,  St.  Louis,  has 
lieen  appointed  a  vice-president  of  that 
organization.  Previous  to  entering  the 
agency  business.  Codding  was  in  news¬ 
paper  and  trade  journal  editorial  work  in 
St.  Louis. 

Advertising  Firm  Incorporated 

The  Flury  Advertising  Corporation 
has  been  organized  at  Austin,  Texas, 
with  capital  stock  of  $150,000.  Incor¬ 
porators  are:  A.  G.  Flury,  Mrs.  A.  G. 
Flury  and  Henry  B.  Diellman. 

Peanut  Company  Appoint* 

The  account  of  Tom  Huston  Peanut 
Company,  Columbus,  Ga.,  has  been 
placed  with  White  &  Parton,  Inc.,  New 
York  agency. 

Ma**eck  McCann  Vice-President 

Col.  C.  J.  Masseck  has  been  appointed 
vice-president  of  the  H.  K.  McCann 
Company,  New  York.  He  has  been  with 
the  McCann  Company  for  the  past  six 
years.  Prior  to  joining  the  agency.  Col. 
Masseck  was  director  of  sales  with  the 
Capper  Farm  Press,  Topeka. 

Cosmetic  Firm  Name*  Agency 

Blackett-Sample-Hummert,  .58  East 
Washington  street,  Chicago,  have  been 
appointed  to  handle  the  advertising  of  the 
Lady  Esther  Company,  Chicago,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  toilet  preparations. 

Maxwell  Honored  by  Elk* 

Lloyd  Maxwell,  president  of  Williams 
&  Cunnyngham  Advertising  Agency,  Chi¬ 
cago,  was  elected  grand  treasurer  of  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  h'lks 
at  the  annual  convention  last  week  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Clarke  Named  Copy  Chief 

Ormonde  S.  Clarke,  who  recently 
joined  Churchill-Hall,  Inc.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  head  of  the  copy  department  of 
that  agency.  He  was  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  director  of  Elite 
Styles  and  previous  to  that  was  for  two 
years  on  the  staff  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  New  York  Telegram 

New  Ferry-Hanley  Client 

Ferry-Hanley,  Chicago,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  handle  the  account  of  the 
Winget  Kickernick  company,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  manufacturers  of  Kickernick  lin¬ 
gerie.  New.spapers  will  be  the  principal 
medium  used  on  this  account. 

Kerr-McCarthy  Appointed 

Kerr-McCarthy  Advertising  Service, 
Inc.,  New  York,  has  been  appointed  to 
handle  the  account  of  the  Florida  East 
Coast  Hotel  and  Railway  Company. 
Newspapers  and  magazines  will  be  used. 


TESTIMONIAL  AD  ABUSES 
HIT  BY  A.  A.  A.  A. 

Deplore*  In*incere  Copy  a*  Breach  of 

Good  Faith  —  Advocates  Pro. 
gram  of  Education  to  Cor* 
rect  Evil* 

A  program  of  education  rather  than 
coercion  to  correct  the  abuses  of  tht 
testimonial  type  of  advertising  was 
recommended  by  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies  at  its  board 
meeting  July  15. 

The  ex-presidents’  committee  of  tht 
association  has  had  the  formulation  of 
such  a  statement  under  advisement  since 
.^pril.  The  statement  follows: 

“1.  We  do  not  believe  that  abuse  of 
testimonials  is  a  separate  or  unique  evil 
in  advertising.  It  is  part  of  a  larger 
one,  insincerity,  which  flares  up  in  one 
form  and  then  another  from  time  to 
time,  and  tends  to  misrepresent  the  great 
iKxly  of  sound  advertising. 

“2.  Essentially  advertising  is  reliable 
and  true.  The  present  agitation  against 
untrue  testimonials  is  evidence  of  it 
After  all,  this  abuse  of  testimonial  co|)j 
is  merely  a  ripple  on  the  forward-movirg 
tide  of  sound  advertising,  and  should  be 
discouraged  because  it  is  not  representa¬ 
tive  and  makes  a  disproportionate  im¬ 
pression  upon  the  public  mind. 

“3.  We  do  not  believe  that  coercion  is 
the  way  to  correct  such  abuses,  except  in 
flagrant  cases,  and  as  a  last  resort.  We 
advocate  rather  an  impartial  analysis  of 
them  and  exerting  an  educational  in¬ 
fluence  toward  improvement. 

“4.  We  deplore  the  insincere  testi¬ 
monial  as  a  breach  of  good  faith.  It 
violates  public  confidence.  It  undermines 
belief  in  advertising  and  should  be 
eliminated.  By  (insincere)  is  meant  any 
testimonial,  whether  voluntary  or  sought 
which  does  not  reflect  the  true  opinion 
of  the  testifier,  or  concerns  a  product 
which  he  does  not  use  or  enjoy. 

“5.  We  believe  that  making  a  practice 
of  paying  for  testimonials  is  an  un¬ 
fortunate  development  in  advertising.  A 
(paid  for)  testimonial  may  be  sincere  and 
hence  not  unethical.  But  it  commercial¬ 
izes  what  has  long  been  held  in  personal, 
.social  and  business  relations  to  be  an  act 
of  good  will.  It  strikes  at  the  very 
heart  of  belief  in  testimony,  which  should 
be  without  bias  or  suspicion  of  bias. 

“6.  We  believe  that  the  sought  testi¬ 
monial  if  it  is  competent  and  sincere,  is 
above  criticism. 

“7.  Individual  agencies,  publishers  and 
advertisers  are  severely  handicapped  by 
competition  in  living  up  to  ideals  we  all 
desire  to  see  enforced.  It  takes  concerted 
sentiment  to  maintain  them.  It  therefore 
seems  desirable  that  the  organized  bodies 
of  advertising  and  of  publishing  give  the 
question  of  insincere  appeal  serious 
thought  atul  between  them  build  up  and 
apply  sound  standards.” 

Malcher  With  Le*her  &  Loren*** 

Virgil  Malcher  has  joined  l.esher  & 
Lorenzen.  publishers’  agents,  Chicago. 


WHO'S  COT  PER! 

The  'whole  office  has.  We  can  now 
— .?  find  out  what  we  need  to  know 

about  NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS 
and  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES.  The  infor¬ 
mation  is  dependable  for  a  large  force  is  con¬ 
stantly  revising  it.  We  bought  the  STANDARD 
ADVERTISING  REG/STER— "The  Red  Book” 
— and  are  on  our  toes. 


Quit  Guessing  —  Get  the  Register!! 

National  Register  Publishing  Company 

Eastern  Offices  Western  Offices 

245  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  140  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
7  Water  St.,  Boston  1226  Russ  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
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Certainly  in  a  Class  by  Itself^’’ 


The  Improved 

SPEED  GRAPHIC 

No.  3,  4''  X  5^' 

without  lens,  ....  $  75.00 

with  Kodak  Anastigmat 
/.4.5  No.  32  lens,  .  .  116.00 


says 

Andretv  Denarie, 

Chief  Photographer  of 
the  Neivark  Ledger,  who 
is  shown  at  the  right 
with  the  IMPROVED 
PRESS  Gr  aphic  Camera. 

IT  TAKES  a  fast  camera  to  match 
the  breath-taking  speed  necessary 
to  negotiate  a  climbing  bank  within 
ten  feet  of  the  ground.  As  Mr.  De- 
narie  said,  the  plane  almost  took  his 
hat  olf,  but  he  the  picture! 

WHY? — Because  the  Speed 
Graphic  is  equipped  with  the  Folmer 
Graflex  focal  plane  shutter  (shutter 
speed  of  1/1000  second  at  And 

spt'ed  in  shutter  and  lens  is  not 
enough  for  such  a  rapid-lire  shot; 
the  camera  must  be  “quick  on  the 
draw. 

The  Improved  Speed  Graphic, 
No.  3,  with  strap  handle  on  the  side, 
with  which  to  hold  it  steady,  gets  into 
action  the  minute  the  scene  looms 
up.  A  choice  of  two  direct  view  find¬ 
ers,  a  wire  frame  and  a  cross-hair 
peep  sight,  assist  in  composing  the 
subject  properly. 

*‘The  Improved  Speed  Graphic 
No.  3/*\n  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Denarie, 
“is  so  far  ahead  in  design,  for  such 
work  as  mine,  that  it’s  certainly  in 
a  class  by  itself. 


Call  at  your  camera  dealer ’s. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 


Graphic  and  Graflex  Cameras  are  made 
by  the  Folmer  Graflex  Corporation. 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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PLAIN  DEALER  APPLAUDS  PRESS’  HCHT 


/  / 


^ ' 


'T’HE  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  printed 

the  following  editorial  on  the  press 
contempt  case  titled  "Two  Editors  and 
a  J  udge” : 

"The  Plain  Dealer  congratulates  the 
i-ditors  of  the  Press  for  bringing  a  vital 
public  issue  before  the  j)eople  and  the 
courts  of  this  county.  It  congratulates 
Newton  D.  Baker  for  his  masterly  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  question  of  the  freedom 
of  the  press  in  Judge  Walther’s  court 
Tuesday. 

"The  Plain  Dealer  last  fall  urged 
Walther’s  defeat  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  unfit  for  further  service  on  the 
l)ench.  His  decision  yesterday  strength¬ 
ens  the  opinion  we  then  expressed. 

"Viewed  now  in  the  light  of  ^  subse¬ 
quent  events,  Walther’s  so-called  injunc¬ 
tion  in  the  Thistledown  race  track  case 
was  an  inexcusable  act.  It  was  a  right 
of  any  newspaper  to  point  out  the  fact. 

“.\s  Mr.  Baker  declared  in  his  argu¬ 
ment,  if  the  injunction  was  designed  to 
do  anything  it  was  to  prevent  the  sheriff 
of  this  county  from  doing  his  duty.  If 
that  was  not  its  purpose,  it  had  no  pur¬ 
pose  whatever  and  was  nothing. 

"Former  Judge  Lieghley.  chief  assist¬ 
ant  county  prosecutor,  insists  that  Wal¬ 
ther’s  action  was  of  no  effect.  ‘There 
isn’t  any  injunction  and  there  never  was 
any  injunction,'  he  declares. 

"So  much  is  disposed  of,  then.  Wal- 
thef  indulged  in  meaningless  phrases. 
We  credit  him  with  intelligence  enough 
to  have  known  when  he  issued  the  writ 
that  it  could  have  no  effect.  Somebody 
was  being  hoodwinked.  Somebody  was 
persuading  Walther  to  do  a  ridiculous 
thing. 

“ITnless  newspapers  are  to  W  per¬ 
mitted  to  point  out  «uch  facts  as  these— 
to  tell  a  judge  he  blunders  when  reason 
shows  he  blunders,  newspapers  will  lose 

JUDGE  SENTENCES  EDITORS 
IN  FREE  PRESS  FIGHT 

(Continued  from  l\uie  6) 

l>eople.  As  such,  they  should  be  fully 
protected  and  saieguarded. 

"But  even  more  tuiidamental  than  the 
safeguarding  of  the  courts  is  the  safe¬ 
guarding  of  human  ri”'hts.  For  in  the 
analysis,  courts,  all  instrumentalities 
of  government,  are  but  to  protect  human 
rights. 

"Therefore,  when,  through  the  action 
which  a  court  is  induced  to  take,  it  In¬ 
comes  an  instrumentality  of  special  in¬ 
terest  and  prejudice,  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  a  newsiwper  to  make  critical  public 
comment,  which  in  the  long  run  protects 
the  interest  of  the  people. 

“In  no  function  of  a  court  is  there  so 
much  opportunity  for  the  violation  of  the 
court’s  own  privileges  as  in  the  exercise 
of  the  restraining  jtower  of  the  injunc¬ 
tion. 

"It  is  a  swift  and  immediate  exercise 
of  arbitrary  power  from  which  at  the 
moment  there  is  little  recourse. 

“In  the  exercise  of  the  injunction 
power  by  Judge  Walther  in  restraining 
or  seeming  to  restrain  the  sheriff  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty  to  stop_  race 
track  gambling,  we  assert  that  the  judge 
was  induced  by  designing  persons  to  .so 
u.se  the  court  i>ower  that  it  In'came  the 
instrumentality  for  accomplishing  im¬ 
proper  objects. 

"And  in  making  fair  comment  upon 
this  fact,  this  newspaper  discharged  its 
obliealions  to  the  people,  aiid  for  that  it 
intends  to  make  no  aiK>logies. 

"We  therefore  submit  to  the  people  of 
this  community  the  facts  and  ask  in  all 
sincerity  if  they  can  do  other  than  go 
with  us  to  our  conclusions. 

•‘tudee  Walther  issutxl  an  iniunction 
which,  if  it  was  anvthing.  was  intended 
to  restrain  the  sheriff  in  the  doing  of  his 
plain  duty. 

"There  were  no  human  rights  in 
jeopardy,  no  property  rights  were  threat¬ 
ened  -none  of  the  conditions  exi.sted 
which  brought  the  injunction  into  our 
jurisprudence. 

group  of  men  who  knew  that  their 
operation  of  gambling  devices  at  a  race 


one  of  their  most  important  functions. 
If  a  judge  can  jail  an  editor  wlio  dares 
point  the  finger  of  criticism  in  his  direc¬ 
tion  the  whole  institution  of  a  free  press 
falls  in  ruins,  and  without  a  free  press 
l>opular  government  would  Ite  a  hazard¬ 
ous  experiment  if  not  a  failure. 

"Walther  considered  himself  aggrieved 
l»ecause  an  editor  told  him  he  erred  in 
issuing  a  weasel-worded  writ.  He  cited 
the  editor  for  contempt.  That  made  two 
errors  for  the  judge.  Then  VV'^alther 
straightway  made  a  third  one.  He  de¬ 
cided  to  sit  in  judgment  and  decide  for 
himself  whether  he  had  been  treated  con¬ 
temptuously. 

“A  prospective  juror  s'uspected  of  pre¬ 
judice  for  or  against  a  defendant  is  ex- 
cusetl  from  service.  A  judge  does  not 
try  an  ordinary  case  if  there  is  reason 
to  believe  him  prejudiced.  This  is  com¬ 
mon  knowletlge  and  common  procedure 
in  all  courts. 

“But  here  is  Judge  Walther,  author  of 
the  nonrestraining  restraining  order,  ac¬ 
cusing  two  etlitors  of  contempt  and  then 
sitting  in  judgment  as  to  whether  his 
own  charge  is  j'ust  or  not.  The  judge 
was  acting  within  his  legal  rights,  of 
course. 

"In  our  opinion,  however,  the  kind  of 
judge  who  would  issue  the  kind  of  in¬ 
junction  Walther  issued  is  exactly  the 
kind  of  judge  who  would  insist  on  de¬ 
ciding  for  him.self  whether  those  he  ac¬ 
cuses  are  guilty  or  innocent. 

“Defendants  in  such’  a  citation  are 
condemned  before  they  are  heard.  The 
functions  of  judge  and  prosecutor  can¬ 
not  be  combined  except  to  the  detriment 
of  justice. 

“It  is  Frederick  P.  Walther  rather 
than  the  editors  of  the  Press  who  have 
been  (m  trial  this  week.  The  judge  con¬ 
demns  himself  in  condemning  them.’’ 

track  was  illegal,  were  attempting  to  con¬ 
tinue  that  operation. 

"From  stopping  this  illegal  operation — 
had  Judge  Walther’s  injunction  been 
what  it  might  have  seemed  on  its  face — 
the  sheriff  would  have  been  enjoined. 

“Judge  Walther  had  Iteen  induced  to 
prepare  an  iniunction  which  on  the  face 
of  it  could  not  stand. 

"To  that  amazing  document,  the  judge 
then  directed  that  this  amazing  addenda 
lie  penned,  ‘if  f referring  to  the  contri¬ 
bution  system  t  it  be  not  in  violation  of 
the  laws  of  Ohio.’ 

“He  had  set  up  as  a  condition  what 
everv  judge  is  presumed  to  have  decided 
as  the  premise  upon  «hich  a  restraining 
order  is  founde<l.  The  question  of  law 
which  the  judge  should  have  decided,  he 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  sheriff. 

“With  the  addenda,  this  iniunction  be¬ 
came  no  injunction  at  all.  It  became  no 
more  than  the  expression  of  a  judicial 
opinion  which  could  have  had  no  possible 
effect,  other  than  to  hinder  a  timid  sheriff 
in  the  doing  of  his  duty. 

“We  therefore  concluded  and  remain 
firm  in  our  conclusion,  that  it  was  the 
dutv  of  this  newspaper  to  the  Cleveland 
community,  to  comment  upon  this  injunc¬ 
tion.  an<l  the  obvious  ptirpose  of  those 
who  sought  it.  to  restrain  the  officers  of 
the  law  from  interfering  with  the  illegal 
operation  of  gambling  devices  at  the 
Thistledown  track.” 

In  the  contempt  of  court  hearing,  the 
national  subject  of  law  enforcement  was 
brought  into  the  proceedings.  It  was 
cited  by  John  A.  Cline,  former  president 
of  the  Ohio  Bar  Association,  and  one  of 
the  leading  attorneys  of  Cleveland,  who 
was  appointed  to  prosecute  the  charges 
as  an  officer  of  the  court. 

His  plea  followed  the  freedom  of  the 
press  statements  of  Newton  D.  Baker, 
attorney  for  the  two  accused  editors  in 
which  the  rights  of  the  newspapers  to 
criticize  was  emphasized  as  a  means  of 
aiding  law  enforcement. 

Cline  referred  to  Baker  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  members  of  the  National 
1-aw  Enforcement  Commission  recently 
appointed  by  President  Hoover.  It  was 
President  Hoover  who  in  his  first  public 
address  after  taking  office  made  the  plea 
at  the  meeting  of  the  newspaper  pub- 


EDITOR  CHAMPIONS  COOLER 
CLOTHES  BY  PAJAMA  PARADE 

CLIMAXING  an  editorial  cru¬ 
sade  for  cooler  summer  attire 
for  mea,  W.  O.  Saunders,  editor  of 
the  Elizabeth  City  (N.C.)  Inde¬ 
pendent,  made  a  Sunday  afternoon 
parade  recently  down  the  business 
streets  in  Elizabeth  City  clad  only 
in  pajamas  and  sandals.  The  inci¬ 
dent  passed  without  excitement  and 
the  editor  was  not  molested  by 
police. 

Saunders,  ever  fiery  editorially 
and  in  his  actions,  precipitated  a 
fistic  battle  among  the  members  of 
the  North  Carolina  delegation  to 
the  democratic  national  convention 
at  Houston  last  summer  by  attempt¬ 
ing  to  seize  the  state  banner  from 
the  anti-Smith  delegate  and  enter 
the  parade  of  states  that  preceded 
the  nomination  of  Alfred  E.  Smith, 
of  New  York,  for  president. 

The  editor  supported  Governor 
Smith  for  the  nomination,  while 
the  majority  of  the  delegation  were 
anti-Smith. 


Ushers  of  the  country  in  New  York  to 
assist  in  law-  enforcement. 

Cline  said:  “Mr.  Baker  has  a  won¬ 
derful  opixirtunity  in  his  present  hiwh 
commission  from  the  President  to  eradi¬ 
cate  crime,  the  causes  thereof  and  to 
hasten  the  development  of  law  and  re¬ 
spect  for  the  courts. 

"I  should  commend  his  act  very  highly 
if  he  w'ould  say  to  the  President  and  to 
Former  .Attorney-General  Wickersham. 
chairman  of  the  national  Commission, 
that  if  we  could  do  something  to  keep 
the  respect  of  the  courts  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  nine-tenths  of  our  problem 
of  crime  will  have  disappeared. 

"The  right  of  the  press  to  speak  and 
write  is  not  greater  than  the  right  of  the 
individual  to  write  or  speak.  There  is 
nothing  about  a  newspaper  which  under 
the  constitution  makes  it  greater  than 
the  meanest  citizen  who  observes  the  law, 
and  the  newspaper  which,  more  than 
perhaps  anv  other  class  of  great  enter¬ 
prises.  needs  the  protection  of  the  law 
*^hoii'd  !'<'  the  first  to  uphold  and  revere 
the  law.” 

G.  B.  Parker,  editorial  director  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers,  came  from 
bis  New  York  headquarters  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  hearings. 

The  news  of  the  bearing  was  liberally 
covered  b\-  the  Press,  .Vete.r  and  Plain 
Drale'-.  The  Press  published  practicallv 
a  verbatim  report  of  the  entire  proceed¬ 
ings  and  the  Press  and  Plain  Dealer 
published  in  full  the  argument  by  Baker 
on  the  freedom  of  the  press. 


NAMED  WELCH  AD  MANAGER 

Harold  I.  Potter,  formerlv  a  partner 
in  the  Idcaservice  Advertising  Agency, 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  was  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of  the 
Welch  Grape  Juice  Company. 


MY  LIFE 


Leon  Trotzky 

is  being  distributed 


CURRENT  NEWS  FEATURES,  Inc. 

Star  Bldg.,  Waihington,  D.  C. 


DAILY  LOSES  SUIT  OVER 
CITY  ADVERTISING 

Scranton  Sun’s  Petition  for  Injaae. 
tion  to  Restrain  Mayor  from 
Placing  Copy  Is 
Denied 

A  temporary  injunction  to  restrain 
Mayor  E.  B.  Jermyn  from  signing  con¬ 
tracts  with  three  Scranton  newspainri 
for  city  advertising  has  been  denied  the 
Scranton  Sun  by  a  local  court  though 
a  way  has  been  left  open  to  reopen^ 
prtK'eedings  later  on. 

The  Sun  asked  for  a  restraining  order 
on  the  ground  its  bid  was  the  lowest 
filed  among  five  and  that  the  mayor 
should  be  directed  to  give  the  contract 
to  the  Sun  and  the  Carbondale  Leadtr 
the  next  to  the  lowest  bidder.  The  mayor 
advertised  twice  for  bids  on  city  adver¬ 
tising.  The  first  batch  of  bids  waj 
rejected  entirely  and  after  the  second 
bids  came  in  contracts  were  awarded 
the  Times,  Republican  and  Scrantonim 
while  those  from  the  Sun  and  Leader 
were  rejected  on  the  ground  these  publi- 
catibns  are  not  A.B.C.  members  and  that 
he  thought  their  bids  should  have  been 
lower.  The  mayor  then  readvertised  for 
a  fourth  paper.  On  this  proposal  the 
Sun  refused  to  bid  and  the  contract  was 
awarder!  the  Carbondale  Leader. 

In  connection  with  the  city  advertising 
fight  in  Scranton  it  was  announced  diis 
week  that  efforts  will  be  made  at  the 
next  session  of  the  legislature  to  have 
the  law  amended  so  that  CMily  two  papers 
will  carry  the  advertising.  The  city 
solicitor  claims  it  is  a  waste  of  money 
to  advertise  in  four  papers.  Until  six 
months  ago  the  Scranton  law  was  tlut 
the  city  must  advertise  in  three  daily 
newspapers,  one  of  which  should  be 
( ierman.  There  has  been  no  German 
newspaper  in  the  city  in  years  honce 
only  two  papers  carried  the  advertising. 
The  law  was  changed  at  the  last  session 
to  provide  for  four  newspapers. 


The  T  rend 
is  to  the 

LUDLOW 


Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

2032  Clyboum  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Cline- Westinghouse  J 
Double  Motor-Drive  1 
with  full  automatic  ] 
push  button  control 

is  used  by 

Minneapolis  Journal 

Minneapolia,  Minn. 

Ask  them  about  it 

CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 
Chicago:  111  West  Washinftoa 
Street 

New  York:  47  West  34th  St. 
San  Francisco:  First  National 
I  Bank  Buildinc  >  k 
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Minneapolis  Printers  Vote  Fund 

to  Junk  Obsolete  Machinery 

■M.NNE*roL.s.  M.SK..  Nov.  2';-^ 

■year  for  the  purpose  ot  P“"  ®  resolution  adopted  I ' 

-iTs-^rsfis^ 

second  annual  dinner -meet-  - - — 


Hi.  ..  1 

Tbi.  1 

'"*1  -«■»• ':.,  k»*  p—*!!io. *"  ’ 

^  ’"^r.  i-  •'""  , ,. 

'••  ..  cv«- 


^Tiat  Shall  We  Do  on  the  Problem  of 
Used  Machinery? 


Evry  printer  Has  an  interest  in  this  topic.  Is  the  author  right?  If 
you  don*t  think  so,  how  would  you  solve  it?  What  is  the  answer? 


•qvipHMBt,  AIm,  to  •  Mn*i1«r  »it«ftt  oM^eW 
Umt*  kM  bwn  cwwrtod  •rtwn  ih  r**  niAi 

to  tl**  •''•PPi*C  •(  *14  RMrlttn**  sr*  uMd 
Ftrto  tot  «•  M*  what  w«  «outo  torm  Pv*y  Btit 
otool>to  aquipiMiil  TIm  ^Kltonary  at  eaa  «*r  (I 
baad  4*Aiim  "oBaototo'*  at  worn  aat.  ttsaai  ta  t 
aati^iiatod,  not  ta  yw.  ar  aU  Ap^lyiaf  to  athof 
thia  to  a«r  parttrylar  frobtom.  ao  ftnd  purchatM 
th«t  fj-h  at  tka  lieMfiiiijns  s?  ••-  Kat  Hat  tinro 


work  for  tkaw  -'papar-aatoro  ”  Maay,  tutiiif  tka  artvmant.  kawavat,  kt 
witkoMt  intaitoinc.  »ork  into  a  opaotoJ*  futoa  it.  If  oavipmant  lo  too  aU  far  kia 
ty  Itna  far  tkata  praaoaa.  and  find  tkair  rlaaa  af  vark.  kaw  in  tka  «tda  *arW 
ona^alar  markinao  idia  la  tkia  plant  ran  kia  rowpatitor  da  noarly  aa  faad 
tkata  mackinat  kaaoma  okMlato;  tkay  a  >ak  ••  tka  oU  ataakinao  aa  tka  Aral 
ara  utad  only  wkan  tka  twa-tolora  art  pnntor  ran  an  kia  aaw  onaa*  Hia  ca»- 
kuty  Bat  tka  fart  tkat  atkar  printora  patitoa  nickt  kay  kia  aU  aquipnMai, 
ran  «ta  ikaaa  markinat  doat  not  allow  k«t  ka  naoar  wiU  campata  far  tka  tairT 
ikam  ta  ba  oktolata  Tka  tama  appitat  rlaaa  af  work  witk  tkaaa  naakinoa. 
to  atkar  ptam  of  a^yipmaM,  aitkac  Wkat  ralatian  kaa  tkw  awkjart  to  tka 
purckatad  for  a  tpartal  raatrart  tkat  proktoin?  If  a  daalar  rafaaaa  to  Uka 
kat  tinra  rwn  out  .  r  alia  not  la  ara  ka-  rr,ar>.-.rt  offrrrd  for  a  Uxit  la  tka 


^veoTHETAe  Bulletin  app, 

""  this  to  say;  Joseph  Valley 

Blftl  . 

P'c 


OI.D  A(if. 

when  machinery  wears  out  or  becomes  obsolete 


Ht  \V  .1  lit 

rll.tci»'  k.N  t.aN|Mi 


at«  »***^od4«*  ''^d.  . 

Jwso.. 


\  A  SOS  of  bunn\  Ilali  is  sanl  Iti  Iins*  o|ni.iIs«I 
*  frvil  rtarxl  in  tlir  lidilrs  t>f  iIm  hM  .Shh 
hiiildinK  dunn”  IIh  da)r>  of  llir  tkKr  Mr 
Dana  It  nat  tlir  ruMuni  of  i1h'  i;itat  sslifur,  flu 
•torjr  runt,  to  buy  lii»  fiuits  tlirra  aihI  to  ocra>iuii 
ally  rhat  aitli  Tony,  iIm*  |iiii|MK'tur.  (Iik  lav  Ik-  n. 
quirrdr  *‘Ho»  Ik  biisinrss,  'I'uns'** 

**Not  terra  ifuik-,  Mi  ll.tna,  »t»t  strra  i;ih1(.*' 
rapliad  Tonv.  *'.Mal>a  dr  mh>ii  on  tkt-  |H«iiutta.  Iom 


.iimI  lltii  i>  ittil  <s(n  .1  viirplut  from  a  by-product, 
vucli  as  IIh  iM^iiut,  witli  aliirli  to  rrplaca  it. 

Ik  |irr<  iHtion  i»  ii«  dthmta  an  aa|ianta  at  payroll 
Ml  Hill,  aiMl  as  rasily  ascrrtamablr.  It  should  be 
luMtkd  into  tin  «s|Mnsa  of  M|iaration  mooth  by 
MMMitK,  arlrbil  to  till  lost  of  production  and  reBactrd 
•n  tU  selling  prirr  of  the  drlivarad  product. 

In  aiklition  to  tlia  drpraciation  charge  thar* 
'liouM  also  be  atkied  to  the  operating  atpanta  rhaat 


'  ‘lie 


.Bet  la  Utertype  Ru«*ed  Black  and  Cheltonlan  Bold 
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'UR  OVN  VORjX) 

‘  or  Letters 


By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 


IX  newspaper  circles  a  book  that  is  at¬ 
tracting  considerable  attention  is 
"John  D. — A  Portrait  in  Oils”  (The 
\  anguard  Press),  by  John  K.  W  inkler 
The  rtap  of  the  back  cover  might  well 
have  carried  a  head,  "John  K. — A  Por¬ 
trait  in  Ink.” 

The  text  on  this  (lap  thus  introduces 
John  K.  to  the  reader  of  the  volume: 

One  chilly  afterm»on  in  Novcmbcij  1908,  a 
youth  considerably  colder  than  the  outside  atmos¬ 
phere,  went  to  work  for  William  Randolph  Hear«t 
on  the  latter*9  Sew  York  Amvrican.  The  Ixiy. 
born  in  South  Carolina.  ha<l  lieen  broken  to 
metropolitan  folkways  in  I)c  Witt  Clinton 
High  Scho<d,  New  Y’ork.  Only  18  years  of 
age.  John  K.  Winkler  proceeded  very  quickly 
to  win  a  place  for  himself  in  the  6rst  rank  of 
refMjrters  and  soon  was  known  as  the  star  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Hearst  organization. 

The  conclusion  of  the  jacket  blurb 
thus  rounds  out  the  ]H)rtrait  tif  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  volume : 

After  16  years  in  Mr.  Hearst’s  service  Mr. 
Winklei  suddenly  decided  that  hr  was  no  longer 
a  rej>orter,  and  pr<icrede<l  to  i>rove  it  by  refus¬ 
ing  to  accept  his  .salary  from  the  American. 
Instead,  he  chose  to  electrify  the  magazine 
readers  of  this  country  by  a  .series  of  articles 
U|Min  public  characters  of  the  first  magnitude — 
no  one  has  ever  excelled  -Mr.  Winkler  in  di¬ 
vesting,  with  so  gentle  a  touch  that  it  seems 
kindness  itself — statesmen  ainl  plutocrats  of  un¬ 
deserved  diniity.  His  biogra))hy.  “Hearst.  .\n 
American  Phenomenon,”  followed  in  natural 
sequence,  and  was  high  praised  for  the  smoothly 
ironic  finish  of  its  style  and  for  the  salty  tang 
of  its  contents.  The  present  volume  is  Mr. 
Winkler’s  second  book. 

John  D.  has  had  so  manv  front  page 
positions  that  many  ncw.s|)aiHT  workers 
will  want  to  read  the  iKtok  to  supple¬ 
ment  portraits  printed  in  the  press. 
W'hat  kind  of  a  man  is  Mr.  Uockefel- 
ler?  That  is  the  assigniiK'iit  that  Mr. 
W  inkier  attempts  to  cover.  In  doing  so 
he  has  made  a  sincere  attempt  to  sift  the 
wheat  from  the  chalT.  He  has  sought 
the  facts  in  the  case.  In  order  to  Ik' 
accurate  he  portrays  Mr.  Rockefeller  in 
many  miuKls.  He  even  tells  us  the  fav¬ 
orite  papers  of  the  great  financier  the 
.Veto  i'ork  TUtics  in  the  morning  and 
the  \’nv  York  livening  Post  in  the  even¬ 
ing. 

Certain  ncwspaiK-r  men  who  have 
worked  hard  to  get  interviews  with  Mr. 
Rockefeller  may  feel  that  they  should 
have  been  given  some  credit  for  material 
used  in  the  volume.  Rut  if  Mr.  Wink¬ 
ler  has  been  a  little  careless  in  his 
credits,  he  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
not  including  in  the  volume  all  those 
harum-scarum  talcs  that  circulate  in  and 
around  Owego  where  Mr.  Rockefeller’s 
father  once  lived. 

The  volume  not  only  considers  John 
n.,  .Sr.,  but  also  the  son  and  the  grand¬ 
son  of  the  same  name.  In  sketching 
John  D.  Ill,  Mr.  Winkler  might  have 
told  how  pleased  John  D.  II  was  when 
the  son  on  his  own  allowance  at  college 
did  not  forget  the  regular  contribution 
to  the  One  Hundred  Neediest  Cases  of 
the  New  York  Times. 

Here  is  one  sketch  of  lohn  D.  that 
has  not  been  O.  K.’d  by  Ivv  Lee.  But 
in  spite  of  that  fact  the  sketch  seems  to 
lx-  sympathetic  and  leads  the  reader  to 
lielieve  that  the  author  of  the  volume 
has  a  certain  admiration  for  what  John 
D.  has  accomplished  in  oils. 

*  *  * 

The  retirement  of  C.  P.  fscott  from 
the  editorial  chair  of  the  Manchester 
i'tuardian  has  drawn  forth  considerable 
comment  in  the  editorial  pages  both  in 
the  daily  and  in  the  weekly  press.  One 
of  the  best  of  these  tributes  to  the  man 
who  has  been  connected  with  the  Guar¬ 
dian  for  30  vears  may  be  found  in  The 
Xnv  Repdiblic  for  July  17. 

This  editorial,  after  remarking  that 
Mr.  Scott  has  been  the  subject  of  such 
universal  laudation  that  another  eulogy 
is  not  needed,  then  goes  ahead  and  pays 
him  one  of  the  finest  tributes  that  has 
found  its  way  into  type.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  a  small 
circulation,  whether  judged  by  English 
or  .American  standards,  the  Guardian  is 


luit  only  the  leading  liberal  journal  of 
the  English  l-'mpire  but  also  a  paper 
given  the  most  serious  consideration 
throughout  the  world.  Notation  is  made 
that  its  success  has  been  achieved  by 
following  the  highest  standards  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  The  Guardian  is  not  one  of 
a  chain  of  twenty  or  thirty,  able  by 
their  combined  purchasing  power  to  hire 
'high-pressure’  thinkers  to  sit  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  decide  what  the  iieojile  in  other 
commnnities  ought  to  want  in  a  news- 
paiH-r — whether  they  do  want  it  or  not.” 

The  concluding  thought  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  is  that  the  paper  over  which  Mr. 
Scott  has  so  long  presided  is  only  an¬ 
other  bit  of  evidence  that  despite  all  the 
“trustification”  found  today,  "every  fine 
thing  in  this  world  is  the  work  of  some 
fine  individual.” 

*  ♦  ♦ 

'T'HE  current  issue  of  .Vetw  Pi.r — the 

hou.se  organ  of  the  .Vete  )'ork  Daily 
.VcH'.t — is  a  double  number,  Jnne-July. 
Somewhat  historical  in  character,  it 
traces  the  .\'ews  from  its  first  home 
at  23  ('ity  Hall  Place  through  its  pres¬ 
ent  home  at  23  Park  Place,  on  to  the 
new  home,  thirty-six  stories  high,  on 
East  42nd  Street. 

The  historical  sketch  on  page  four 
says  that  when  the  Chicago  Tribune 
planned  to  invade  the  New  York  news¬ 
paper  field,  overtures  to  purchase  the 
.Wtc  )’nrk  Tribune  were  made.  Mr. 
Reid  refused  to  listen  to  |Kissibilities  of 
a  “lale  at  any  price : 

"Perhaps,”  suKKested  Mr.  Held,  "if  yon  start 
one  of  your  own  it  will  Inat  thi-  Triinmr  in  cir- 
cnl.ition  in  five  or  ten  years.”  He  lauKhed 
heartily  at  his  little  whimsy. 

The  rest  of  the  sketch  tells  what  the 
News  has  accomplished  in  the  ten  years 
since  the  first  edition  was  printed  in 
the  plant  of  the  -Vert'  York  Evening 
Mail  back  in  1919.  The  birthday  cake, 
it  may  be  remarked  in  passitig,  was  cut 
on  June  26. 

While  this  number  of  the  News  Pix 
has  several  stories,  it  practises  what  its 
bigger  sister  teaches  by  saying  things 
with  pictures  scattered  here  and  there 
and  everywhere  throughout  the  issue. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

tTARRY  .SALPETER  prints  in  The 
Outlook  for  Jjuly  10  Portrait  of 
Walter  Winchell.”  In  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  life  in  New  York  may 
lack  some  of  the  advantages  of  smaller 
places,  he  insists  that  Gotham  does  not 
lack  a  town  gossip.  He  calls  Mr.  Win¬ 
chell  “the  greatest  town  gossip  in  the 
greatest  town  in  the  world.” 

After  bestowing  this  title  on  Mr.  Win¬ 
chell.  Mr.  Salpeter  chats  entertainingly 
about  the  w'ork  the  former  used  to  do 
for  the  Graphic  and  now  does  for  the 
Mirror.  One  of  the  most  startling  as¬ 
sertions  made  about  Mr.  Winchell  is: 
“His  best'  sources  of  information,  he 
tells  me,  are  reporters  on  other  papers.” 
He  is  credited  with  announcing  in  his 
column,  weeks  in  advance,  the  resignation 
of  Herbert  Bayard  Swoiie  as  executive 
editor  of  the  U'orld. 

♦  *  ♦ 

^Jj^ILATEX’ER  may  be  the  reason, 
^  sporting  editors  have  bought  more 
copies  of  “Songs  of  the  Craft”  (Ransdell, 
Inc.,  WashingUm,  I).  C.)  by  Henry  Ed¬ 
ward  Warner  of  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
than  any  other  group  of  newspaper 
workers. 

*  *  * 

A  LLEN  SINCLAIR  WILL,  associate 
professor  in  the  Pulitzer  School  of 
Journalism,  contributes  to  the  July  num¬ 
ber  of  The  Catholic  World  a  review  of 
“Masks  in  the  Pageant”  (The  Macmil¬ 
lan  Company),  by  William  Allen  White, 
editor  of  the  Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette. 

CONVENTION  CITY  NAMED 

Terrell  has  lieen  selected  as  the  scene 
of  the  fall  meeting  of  the  Northwest 
Texas  Press  Association,  Sept.  20. 


BIG  PLAY  ON  PLANE  STORY 

Wichita  Eagle  Covered  Passenger 

Ship  Arrival  from  All  Angles 

The  arrival  of  the  first  scheduled  ship 
of  the  train-airplane  service  in  Wichita, 
Kan.,  was  treated  as  big  news  by  the 
Wichita  Eagle,  which  carried  two  col¬ 
umns  of  news  on  the  event  on  the  first 
page  as  well  as  a  five-column  art  layout 
of  the  passengers.  .\  one-column  box 
running  half  a  pjige  long,  headed  "For 
Historical  Reference,”  gave  details  of  the 
arrival  "which,  tx-ing  negligible  and  liable 
to  be  omitted,  the  delver  in  the  archives 
3()  years  hence,  when  the  railroad  train 
has  gone  to  join  the  stagecoach,  will 
want  to  know.” 

This  column  told  of  the  weather,  the 
way  the  passengers  kniked  and  the  way 
they  were  greeted,  the  servicing  of  the 
plane,  and  its  dejiarture.  Before  the 
plane  left,  the  passengers  were  given  e<li- 
tions  of  the  ICagle  and  flowers. 

Marcellus  Murdock,  publisher  of  the 
I’^agle,  is  himself  a  licensed  pilot. 

WESTERN  GROUP  FORMED 

J.  11.  McDevitt,  editor  of  the 
Durango  (Col.)  Ilcrahi-Democrat,  was 
recently  elected  president  of  the  San 
Juan  Basin  Press  Association,  which 
was  organized  as  a  district  group  of 
the  Colorarlo  Press  .Association.  The 
district  is  not  confined  to  Colorado,  but 
takes  in  part  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah. 
( )rval  Kicketts,  editor  of  the  Earming- 
ton  (.\'..\1.)  rimcs-l Lustier,  was  elected 
secretary. 

COLUMNIST  ON  BREMEN 

Russel  Crouse,  columnist  of  the  Nexe 
York  Ex'cning  Tost,  and  his  wife,  Ali¬ 
son  Smith,  dramatic  editor  of  the  -Vrjc 
York  World,  sailefl  July  16  from  Bre- 
merhaven.  Germany,  for  New  York 
alx>ard  the  new  giant  steamer  Bremen 
on  her  maiden  voyage.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cronse  had  spent  several  weeks  touring 
Scandinavia  and  Germany. 


URGES  PRINTING  SCHOOL 

W.  H.  Friedman  Propoaet  High  School 
Devoted  to  Craft  Subjects 

The  establishment  of  a  printing  high 
school  in  New  York  City,  of  equal 
standing  and  scope  to  the  other  technical 
high  schools  in  the  city  was  suggested 
by  William  H.  Friedman,  president  of 
the  Carey  Craft  Press,  in  an  address 
before  the  graduating  class  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Printing  Trades  School  at  the  New 
York  Times  auditorium  recently. 

Three  courses  ()f  study  were  suggested 
for  the  proposed  high  schind  by  the 
speaker  ;  ( 1 )  cultural  subjects,  English, 
History,  civics,  economics  and  a  foreign 
language,  and  the  related  subjects  of 
copy  writing,  advertising  and  selling,  and 
the  economics  of  business  management- 
(2)  Civics,  chemistry,  electricity  and 
mechanical  arts  including  theory  and 
practice  of  machine  shop,  and  (3)  theory 
and  practice  in  all  related  subjects  in  the 
graphic  arts.  .Specialization  was  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  .senior  year. 

Dr.  John  H.  b'inley,  associate  editor  of 
the  -VcTf  York  Times,  was  guest  of 
honor  at  the  exercises. 

CELEBRATES  45th  YEAR 

The  forty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Eranklin  (Ind. )  lixrning  Star  was  cele¬ 
brated  July  13.  by  W.  W.  .\ikens, 
fouiuler,  and  still  active  as  one  of  the 
publishers.  .-Associated  with  him  is  Ray- 
mo'ul  11.  .'sellers.  Mr.  .Aikens  founded 
the  Star  as  a  daily  newspaper  in  18W. 
He  i>  treasurer  of  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  .As.sociation. 

LINAGE  CORRECTION 

Daily  local  display  linage  of  the 
Kno.vx’ille  (Tenn.)  .Xexi's-Sentinel  dur¬ 
ing  the  second  quarter  of  this  year 
totaled  8')7,170  agate  lines.  Due  to  a 
typographical  error  this  linage  was  re¬ 
ported  incorrectly  in  h'nnm  &  Pitrlish- 
i.n's  tabulation  recently. 


See 

SYD  CLARKE  First- 

My  Slogan 

Backed  by  a  friendly  spirit  of  personal 
co-operation,  has  built  up 

INTERNATIONAL  SERVICE 
76,  Rue  des  Petits-Champs 
PARIS,  France 

Cable  Address:  RICANTALIR  PARIS 

Every  phase  of  travel 
and  touring  looked  after. 

Information  —  Itineraries 
Suggestions 

Use  our  office  as  your  own 
during  your  stay  in  Paris. 

SYDNEY  R.  CLARKE,  President 

Ex-Secretary  of 

The  Advertising  Club  of  New  York 
76,  Rue  des  Petits  Champs, 

Paris,  France 
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G‘B  7S‘hp.  J-motor  equips 
ment,  with  full  automatic  con¬ 
troller  for  Hoe  octuple  press 
in  plant  of  Illinois  State 
Register 


i.  B-  Lif  S 

^eoaanioai 


Uninterrupted  service  day  after  day — 
printing  deadline  news  while  it’s  hot — ■ 
what  more  can  a  publisher  demand  of  a  press 
drive? 

And  this  is  no  isolated  example  of  the  inher¬ 
ent  dependability  of  G-E  newspaper  press 
equipment;  the  Illinois  State  Register’s  ex¬ 
perience  is  duplicated  in  scores  of  plants  — 
from  small  weeklies  to  metropolitan  dailies. 

Learn  more  about  G-E  equipment  for  printing 
and  publishing,  through  the  nearest  G-E  office. 


Hoe  octuple  printinU  press  in  ph 
of  Illinois  State  Register,  driven 
G-E  75-hp.  mofor  equipment 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


OTHER  SIDE  OF  RADIO  STORY 

To  Editor  &  Pubi.isher;  Editor  & 
Pi'BLiSHER  frequently  and  some  pub¬ 
lishers  occasionally  express  their  per¬ 
plexity  over  the  listing  of  radio  programs 
sponsored  by  manufacturers,  distributors 
and  even  retailers  who  have  seen  fit  to 
divert  some  of  their  advertising  budget 
to  air  instead  of  print  paper.  So  active 
is  the  sentiment  and  so  acute  the  hostility 
that  it  will  take  very  little  to  bring  this 
matter  to  a  head  and  obtain  united  action 
one  way  or  another  from  the  publishing 
group.  The  radio  interests  seem  to  fear 
something  like  this  and  evidently  are  try¬ 
ing  to  avoid  an  actual  issue.  Station 
WENK,  Chicago,  has  just  announced 
that  names  of  sponsors  will  be  omitted 
from  program  lists  submitted  to  news¬ 
papers  for  publication.  Two  major  press 
as.sociations  are  omitting  firm  names  al¬ 
most  entirely  using  such  designations  as 
these:  “A.  K.  Pnigram"  for  the  .At¬ 

water  Kent  Hour  on  the  X15C  system, 
“Theatre-Of-The-.\ir'’  for  the  program 
on  the  Columbia  network  sixmsored  by 
Grigsby-Crunow,  makers  of  Majestic 
radios.  The  .Xssociatefl  Press  feature 
service  calls  the  (ieneral  Motors  I'amily 
Party  merely  "The  Family  Party,’’  The 
A.  &  P.  Gypsies,  "The  Gypsies” ;  The 
Ipana  Troubadours.  "The  Troubadours” 
ar.d  resorts  to  such  a  ridiculous  com- 
promi.se  as  “The  W'onder  Bakers,”  for 
“The  Happy  Wonder  Bakers.” 

The  .Associated  Press  took  action  after 
IMilling  its  members  and  the  jiolicy  evi¬ 
dently  satisfies  a  majority  of  papers 
served.  One  syndicate  releasing  a  con¬ 
solidated  program  has  adopted  a  similar 
metluKl,  probably  in  response  to  exiiressed 
wishes  of  its  clientele. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  however, 
tliat  this  practice  is  against  the  current 
and  can  not  hf)ld  out  long.  It  is  not 
fanciful  to  predict  that  newspatKTS  will 
be  listing  firm  names  within  a  vear  or 
suffer  a  loss  of  prestige  for  their  radio 
pages. 

The  .Atwater  Kent  Radio  Hour  un¬ 
deniably  is  the  classic  of  the  air.  All 
lovers  of  serious  music  and  followers  of 
the  greatest  musical  performers  have 
been  receiving  this  program  consistently 
for  three  years.  If  these  radio  listeners 
are  accustomed  to  using  newspaper  radio 
programs  as  a  guide,  they  will  want  their 
favorite  program  listed  by  its  real  name. 
Such  a  subterfuge  as  “.A.  K.  Program” 
is  almost  calling  the  program  something 
else.  .And  why  the  “  A.  K.”  if  the  object 
be  to  suppress  all  firm  identifications? 
Why  not  list  it  as  merely  “program.” 

Most  newsjiaper  publishers  hold  that 
the  inclusion  of  the  firm  name  gives  a 
free  ride  to  the  advertiser  who  is  spend¬ 
ing  monev  in  a  com|)etitive  medium. 
Many  publishers,  moreover,  suspect  that 
radio  would  like  to  appropriate  the  en¬ 
tire  advertising  budget  if  it  could,  and 
by  asking  newspapers  to  publish  names 
of  radio  advertisers  is  jHiuring  salt  in  a 
wound  freshly  opent“d  and  quite  tender. 
This  may  or  may  not  lx*  true.  But  no 
newsiiafier,  with  a  sense  of  realism,  can 
close  its  columns  to  free  advertising. 
Publishers  like  to  lielieve  that  they  don’t 
have  to  play  Santa  Claus  to  non-six'iiding 
businesses,  but  they  know  better.  Other¬ 
wise  baselwll  would  be  cut  to  a  stick, 
prize-fighting  eliminated,  theaters  held  to 
a  story  a  week,  art  never  mentioned,  real 
estate  deals  never  reported.  In  fact,  niiv 
out  of  ten  stories  printed  seem  to  do 
somebody  financial  good  without  their 
spending  a  dime  or  offering  a  “thank-vou” 
for  the  help. 

Whether  radio  is  the  nemesis  of  the 
newspaper  or  not  remains  to  lx-  seen.  The 
ony  sure  thing  about  it  is  that  hro,idcast- 
ing  aixl  reception  are  tremendouslv  popu¬ 
lar  and  its  growth  has  just  started.  Sueh 
newspaper  pea-shooting  as  doctoring  a 
program  list  bevond  recognition  is  not 
going  to  settle  the  fate  of  radio  one  wav 
or  another.  The  cue  for  the  newspaix'r  is 
to  explore  radio  synipatheticallv  and  seize 
utxin  such  phases  of  radio  as  will  benefit 
the  newsnaix'r  itself. 

.At  present  most  newsnapers  ask  them¬ 
selves.  “How'  can  I  do  these  radio  adver¬ 
tisers  the  least  good?”  Such  a  thought 
is  neither  useful  nor  constructive.  Thev 


might  better  ask,  “How  can  I  do  myself 
the  most  good?”  .\n  immediate  answer 
is  this,  "By  giving  the  readers  as  com¬ 
plete  and  usable  a  radio  program  service 
as  possible  and  by  gratifying  their  inter¬ 
est  in  radio  with  wliatever  it  takes.” 

This  leaves  tlx:  problem  squarely  up  to 
the  press-agent  or  advertising  unit  of  the 
radio  time-purchaser.  .  The  basis  of  suc¬ 
cessful  press-agenting  is  to  make  news. 

If  the  radio  advertiser  wants  his  name 
published,  let  him  devise  a  scheme  to 
weave  his  name  inextricably  with  the 
radio  program.  For  example,  there  is  the 
Lucky  Strike  Dance  Orchestra,  a  popular 
XBC  network  feature.  This  has  a  tre¬ 
mendous  following  among  young  people 
who.  no  doubt,  scan  radio  programs  for 
stations  transmitting  this  feature.  It  is 
an  orchestra  better  than  good.  To  divest 
it  of  the  "Lucky  Strike”  and  to  list  it 
merely  as  “Dance  Orchestra”  is  to  with¬ 
hold  frfHii  readers  .something  that  they 
seek.  This  injures  the  new'spaper  far 
more  than  the  radio  hour.  .A  conscien¬ 
tious  reader  service  by  the  newspaper  can 
not  avoid  using  the  name  “Lucky  Strike.” 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  Paul 
Whiteman’s  orchestra  playing  on  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  chain  to  publicize  Old  Gold 
cigarettes.  Here  the  news  punch  is  Paul 
Whiteman,  not  Old  Gold.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  list  only  “Paul  Whiteman’s 
Orchestra”  to  render  full  service  to  the 
reader. 

Other  popular  performing  units  are 
Clicquot  Club  Eskimos.  A.  &  P.  Gypsies. 
Genoral  Electric  Symphony,  Cities  Serv¬ 
ice  Cavaliers.  Haiipy  Wonder  Bakers. 
Interwoven  Pair — Jones  and  Hare,  Flit 
Soldiers.  Ipana  Troubadours.  To  use  the 
microphone  name  without  the  firm  name 
is  not  enough  to  identify  them.  Other 
programs  go  by  such  designations  as 
“Palmolive  Hour.”  “Everready  Hour.” 
“General  Motors  h'ainily  Party.”  These 
are  varied  affairs,  melanges  of  entertain¬ 
ment  which  can  not  be  described  without 
emploving  the  official  names.  These  titles 
are  all  triumphs  of  press-agentry  as  they 
make  unavoidable  the  unpaid-for  publica¬ 
tion  of  firm  names. 

,A  newspaper  must  preserve  its  space 
from  exploitation,  but  there  is  nothing 
gained  from  cutting  off  a  press-agent  to 
spite  a  reader. 

W'.m.t™  a.  De.m.y. 

Dallas  (Tex.)  Nezvs. 

SHOPPING  NEWS  LICENSED 

To  Editor  lA  Pi-bi.isiif.r  :  In  your 
storv  in  the  lime  22nd  issue  of  Editor 
&'  Pi'iii.i.sHi-.R  it  is  stated  that  the  Day- 
faii  Slint’f'ivfi  Xrsi's  “paid  a  royalty  to 
the  Detroit  Slwl'f'hui  .Ynt's  for  the  use 
of  certain  of  its  copyrighted  features.” 

This  is  ahsolutely  wrong — first,  for 
the  reason  that  Detroit  .Shopping  X’ews 
has  no  copvright  features  to  sell;  sge- 
ondlv  the  Detroit  Shoptiing  X’ews  makes 
no  charge  whatsoever  to  Shopping  News 
inibllcations  for  service  rendered.  In 
the  case  of  the  Davton  publication  the 
Detroit  .Shopping  X'ews  comnletelv  or¬ 
ganized  their  circulation  department, 
sv'ndinp  our  circulation  manager  and  his 
staff  to  Dayton  to  do  this  organization 
work,  and  without  charge. 

The  Dayton  .Shopping  News  did  pay 
tlif  CleTrlatid  ShopHiiff  Xnes  the  sum 
of  one  dollar  fSl.OOj  for  a  license  to 
use  the  words  “.Shopping  X’^ews,”  trade¬ 
marked  in  the  United  .States  and  Canada 
by  the  Cleveland  publication. 

Fred  C  A’f.ox, 
Detroit  Shopl'inq  Xesos. 

PLANE  PASSES  ABOLISHED 

To  Editor  &  PfBi.isiiF.R ;  My  atten¬ 
tion  has  Ix'en  called  to  the  ctory  ap- 
jx-aring  in  F.pitor  &•  Ptbushkr  some 
time  ago  to  the  effect  that  l'’niversal  had 
issued  passes  to  all  newspaper  men  in 
its  territory.  Let  me  say  at  the  start, 
that  I  have  not  personally  read  this  story 
and  am  speaking  entirely  from  hear- 
sav 

The  story  has  caused  me  a  great  deal 
of  embarrassment,  scores  of  newspaper 
men  lx*sieging  me  with  requests  for 
passes.  For  your  information.  Universal 
.Aviation  Corporation  on  May  1.  by 


BOOTLEGGERS’  THREATS  FAIL 
TO  DISTURB  EDITOR 

Faced  with  mmors  that  the 
bootleggers  of  the  distriel  were 
preparing  to  run  the  local  editor 
and  preacher  out  of  town,  Sam  E. 
Swire,  editor  of  the  Walden  (Col.) 
Star,  refused  to  become  much  con¬ 
cerned.  Soon  after  he  had  heard 
of  the  rumors  the  following  notice 
appeared  in  his  paper: 

“Word  comes  to  Walden  that  the 
Rand  bootleggers  are  going  to  run 
the  preacher  and  the  editor  of  the 
Star  out  of  town.  That  would 
sound  tragic  if  it  were  not  so  funny. 
The  Rand  bootleggers  haven’t  time 
for  that.  When  they  arc  not  making 
booze  and  drinking  it,  and  trying 
to  sell  it.  they  are  busy  day  and 
night  hauling  hay  and  manure  to 
hide  their  stills  from  the  ‘horse 
buyers.’  ” 


executive  order  abolished  issuance  of 
trip  passes  to  anyone  except  an  employe 
of  the  Corporation  or  one  of  its  subsid¬ 
iaries. 

There  have  been  rare  exceptions  to 
this  policy,  for  example  when  the  mother 
of  a  student  in  one  of  our  schools  be¬ 
came  ill  recently,  we  carrieil  the  student 
free  of  charge  to  her  bedside  in  order 
that  he  might  see  her  alive. 

-All  annual  pas.ses,  except  those  held  by 
eiiiiiloyes  now  are  being  called  in. 
Donald  M.  Ewing, 

.Advertising  &  Publicity  Director, 
Universal  .Aviation  Corporation, 
.St.  Louis. 

PRINTED  HEFLIN  STORY 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  notice  in 
your  issue  of  June  29  a  letter  from  a 
corresixmdent  and  your  editorial  based 
on  it  which  alleged  that  the  New  York 
Times  printed  nothing  about  the  recent 
arrest  of  James  T.  Hetlin,  Jr.,  and  inti¬ 
mated  that  the  item  had  been  “sup¬ 
pressed.” 

I'or  your  information  may  I  state 
that  both  the  letter  and  your  comment 
thereon  were  based  on  an  incorrect  as¬ 
sumption.  The  Times  did  print  the  facts 
about  Mr.  Hetlin’s  arrest  emlxxlied  in  an 
.Associated  Press  despatch  from  \N  ash- 
ington.  I  enclose  a  clipping  of  this 
item. 

F.  T.  Birchall, 

.Acting  Managing  Editor,  New  York 
Times. 

RADIO  PROGRAMS  BACK 

The  Oqdeii  (Utah)  Stamlard-E.v- 
amiiier  has  resumed  publishing  of  daily 
radio  programs,  after  dropping  them  for 
several  months. 


HITS  “SUMMER  SLUMP" 
WITH  PROMOTION  COPY 

Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner 

Using  Full-Page  Copy  to  Stimu¬ 
late  Bunines*  Men — It 
Works,  Casey  Says 

A  page  advertisement  admonishing 
merchants  against  giving  way  to  summer 
lethargy  and  forecasting  that  business  in 
the  district  will  break  records  in  July 
and  August  was  published  in  the  Ogden 
(Utah)  Staiidard-E.vaminer  recently. 

"Do  you  want  cash  in  the  bank  to'  buy- 
fall  goods,  or  surplus  stock  on  your 
.shelves  to  be  sold  at  a  loss  next  season?" 
the  advertisement  asked.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  warning  that  in  vacation 
time  too  many  merchants  are  apt  to  “let 
things  go”  and  not  make  an  effort  to 
increase  business. 

“Dull  days  are  a  state  of  mind,’’  the 
advertisement  continued.  “The  man  who 
thinks  dull  days  has  them. 

“If  you  sight  dull  days  ahead,  get  into 
high  gear  and  see  the  clouds  lift.  If  you 
are  going  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
business  is  dull,  then  get  ready  for  the 
pall ;  it  will  engulf  you  as  black  as  night. 
But  if  you  want  to  see  the  sun  shine  and 
the  grass  grow — also  the  mazuma— just 
cheer  up  and  pass  your  optimism  on  to 
your  customers.  Work  'up  an  inspira¬ 
tion.  Throw  it  into  your  sales  talk.  Let 
the  words  that  you  say  have  pulling 
power.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  tell  the 
truth  about  your  gootls.  But  you  have 
to  believe  it  yo'urself  before  you  can 
expect  others  to  believe  it.” 

The  advertisement  ends  with  an  offer 
to  use  the  paper’s  merchandising  depart¬ 
ment  to  plan  a  summer  advertising 
campaign. 

James  B.  Uasev,  asscKiate  business 
manager,  used  this  same  plan  last  year, 
with  the  result,  he  says,  that  the  paper 
showed  a  LI,(H)()  inch  increase  in  adver¬ 
tising  over  the  same  months  of  1927. 

“1  have  found  this  system  very  effec¬ 
tive  in  increasing  business  during  the 
vacation  months,”  he  said.  “We  have 
reached  the  stage  where  there  are  no  dull 
months  for  our  business  in  this  city." 

.A  letter  issued  to  the  business  staff 
used  the  same  arguments  to  inspire  the 
.solicitors  that  the  advertisement  did  to 
the  business  men.  “Things  do  not  hap¬ 
pen;  they  are  brought  alxmt,"  was  the 
slogan. 

DR.  FREEMAN  RECOVERING 

Dr.  Douglas  Southall  Freeman,  editor, 
of  the  Kichmoud  (V'^a.)  News-Leader, 
who  has  been  a  patient  at  St.  Elizabeths 
hospital  since  the  latter  part  of  May,  has 
returned  to  his  home  to  further  recuper¬ 
ate  from  an  operation. 


METAL  FEEDER 

Easily  installed  on  any  Linotype.  Keeps  metal  at 
^  even  temperature.  Can’t  feed  too  fast  or  text 
slow.  Requires  little  attention. 

Order  from  the  Searat  Agency 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 

Brooklyn,  Sew  York 

San  Francisco  Chicago  Nrw  Orleans 

Canadian  Linotype,  Limitid,  Toronto  Z 
Representdtives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  W  orld 


F-4420 — Linotype  Metal  Feeder,  for  gas  pots. 

all  models  (except  42  em)  .  .  .  $40.00 

F-4422 — Linotype  Metal  Feeder,  for  electric 
pots,  all  models  (except  42  em)  .  ^40.00 

(Alt  prices  suhiect  to  change  without  notice) 


Linotyped  in  pabst  extra  Bold  and  the  Cloister  family 
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SHE  rame  out  of  the  subway  ear 
aiul  sidled  into  tlie  moving  line  of 
passengers  on  the  platform.  You 
could  see  weariness  in  her  bent 
figure,  aching  feet  evident  in  every 
line  of  her  old  worn  face. She  im)ved 
along  to  the  escalator,  hut  sto|>ped 
in  anxiety.  A  small  cr()w«l  piled  up 
around  her,  w  aitiiig.  rhcn  shestepped 
aside  and  tottered  tlow  n  to  the  steps 
at  the  end  of  the  platform,  to  pain¬ 
fully  climb  three  long  flights  to  the 
street  level.  Fear  or  prejudice  made 
her  use  her  own  strength  on  the 
static  stairs,  in  preference  to  the 
less  1ahorit>us  ami  more  efficient 
powered  es«‘alator. 

TllEKIi  are  Old  Ladies  in  busi¬ 
ness.  In  the  past  they  have  been 
afraid  of  carbon  paj)er,  typewriters, 
hank  checks,  telephones,  packaging 
machinery,  comptometers,  sales¬ 
manship,  advertising.To«lay  some  of 
them  arc  still  afrai<l  of  The  News. 

The  News  is  the  escalator  of 
advertising  mediums  in  New  York. 
With  circulations  exceeding  1,300,- 


000  copies  daily  and  1.500,0(M)  Sun- 
day,it  carries  an  a«lvertising  message 
to  more  people  than  any  other  atl- 
vertising  utility  ever  available  in  the 
New  York  market;  and  goes  to  some 
memher  of  seven-tenths  of  NewA  ork 
City  families,  and  one-fifth  of  siih- 
urhan  families.  W  ilh  a  small  page, 
it  permits  advertising  to  he  seen. 
With  a  small,  readable  and  thor¬ 
oughly  interesting  paper,  it  causes 
a<lvertising  to  he  more  thoroughlx 
read,  delivers  the  message  more 
<piickly.  With  a  low  cost,  it  gives 
greater  value  for  your  advertising 
expenditure. 


s  OU  may  not  like  IhelNews  as  a 
newspa|>er,  hut  millions  of  people 
do — including  your  customers.  Hut 
whether  you  like  it  or  not, you  must 
respect  it  as  an  advertising  medium 
— for  what  it  does!  Investigate. 


Vork'M  I'ictiii'e  ]\e\VM|>a|»er 
2.’>  PARK  PLACE,  NEW  YORK 

Kohl  Bldg.,  San  KraDciacu  «  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 


JKf  n 

By 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


’L’V'ERY  fellow  for  liis  own  fancy  and 
fad.  The  thing  I  do  not  want  to  do 
today  is  ride  a  steaming,  screaming  loco¬ 
motive.  A  Pullman  coach  with  a  foot¬ 
rest  at  every  chair  for  me.  But  it's 
different  with  Carrol  Baker  Dotson,  vet¬ 
eran  New  York  journalist  and  conduc¬ 
tor  of  the  famed  Newspaper  Institute  of 
America.  When  Carrol  was  12  years  of 
age  he  ran  away  from  home  and  took  a 
free  ride  on  a  little  passenger  engine 
that  seemed  in  his  boyish  fancy  to  whiz 
through  the  air  like  a  bucking  bronco 
from  Des  Moines  to  Del  Plaine,  some 
70  miles  across  the  Iowa  prairie.  Rail¬ 
roading  got  into  the  boy's  blood,  as  it 
sometimes  will,  and  Carrol  has  been 
riding  locomotives  as  a  hobby  ever  since. 
As  a  school  lad,  his  folks  convinced  that 
no  harm  would  come  of  it,  he  made 
many  trips  with  Joe  Jennings,  the  engi¬ 
neer  who  had  latuicbed  him  on  his  wild 
career  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwest¬ 
ern.  The  boy  became  more  ambitious 
and  succeeded  in  getting  a  ride  on  the 
larger  steamer  which  hauled  the  famous 
North  Coast  Limited  over  the  Northern 
Pacific's  winding  course  across  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  He  rode  the  Great 
Northern  engine  at  the  head  of  the 
Oriental  Limited  over  the  Rockies,  and 
an  engine  attached  to  a  special  train  on 
the  same  road  over  the  Cascades.  He 
was  a  mere  youth  then.  In  later  years 
he  has  ridden  locomotives  over  the  Blue 
Ridge  mountains  and  <mi  many  other 
odd  trips,  sometimes  just  talking  the 
engineers  into  lettine  him  go  along  and 
at  other  times  inducing  traffic  managers 
to  pass  him  as  a  reporter.  He  is  the 
rmly  shop  talker  I  know  wlio  indulges 
this  curious  fad. 

*  *  * 

JUST  the  other  day  Mr.  Dots<Hi  called 
at  my  office.  He  was  all  fussed  and 
excited,  telling  me  he  had  experienced 
the  thrill  of  his  life,  the  climax  of  his 
railroad  romancing,  by  taking  a  trip  rni 
the  Twentieth  Century  Limited.  He 
pnjposed  to  write  a  piece  about  it  and 
1  asked  him  for  a  carbon  copy.  Here, 
in  part,  is  what  he  wrote; 

“Given  the  opportunity  to  ride  the 
head  of  a  roaring  comet,  with  a  trust¬ 
worthy  pilot  in  control  of  the  thing, 
what  kind  of  man  could  possibly 
decline?  The  illusion  of  that  very  ex¬ 
perience  persists  in  the  thoughts  of  one 
who  has  had  the  privilege  of  sitting  in 
the  cab  of  a  modern  steam  locomotive  at 
the  front  end  of  a  fast  express  train. 
The  head  of  this  particular  comet  was 
a  Hudson  type  locomotive,  desig^ied  for 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad.  The 
pilot  was  Bob  Butterfield,  veteran  engi¬ 
neer  in  the  service  of  that  system.  The 
tail  was  a  train  of  14  steel  club,  sleeping, 
observation,  and  dining  cars,  known  as 
the  first  section  of  the  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  Limited,  the  fastest  long-distance 
train  in  the  world.  Back  in  those  cars 
lounged  some  300  assorted  persons,  chat¬ 
ting  happily  at  luncheon  or  in  easy 
chairs,  or  scowling  drearily  at  their 
neighlxjrs,  as  some  seasoned  travellers 
will  do.  They  gazed  joyfully  upon  a 
lovely  panorama  of  river  and  mountains, 
or  were  bored  by  it,  each  in  accordance 
with  the  capacity  of  his  imagination  for 
amusement. 

“T’ne  privileged  passenger  in  the  engine 
cab,  plunging  northward  along  the  Hud¬ 
son  in  the  s'ummer  sunlight,  watched 
the  long  line  of  cars,  now  straight  as  an 
arrow,  then  bending  to  right  or  left  with 
the  gentle  curves  of  the  river.  He  won¬ 
dered  if  those  people  l)ack  there,  speed¬ 
ing  alcmg  at  a  mile  a  minute  and  free 
of  any  kind  of  responsibility,  accorded 
the  tribute  of  so  much  as  a  fleeting 
thought  to  that  miracle  of  steam,  Hud- 
■son  Engine  No.  5270,  and  the  man  at  her 
throttle. 


44T  IKE  many  another  impossible  thing, 
it  is  too  bad  every  traveller  cannot 
have  the  experience  of  a  ride  in  the 
engine  just  once.  But  one  goes  almost 
to  the  League  of  Nations  for  permis¬ 
sion,  and  the  privilege  is  in  the  category 
of  those  strokes  of  good  fortune  which 
come  but  once  in  a  lifetime.  Sharing  the 
fireman's  seat,  and  holding  on  for  dear 
life,  the  observer  watches  across  the  cab 
a  little  gray-haired  man  in  control  of 
appalling  power,  his  lightest  touch  elicit¬ 
ing  instant  response  from  a  graceful 
steel  monster  that  weighs  630,000  pounds, 
is  96  feet  long,  and  draws  2,000,000 
pounds  of  steel  behind  it.  Bol)  Butter¬ 
field,  crack  engineer  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Limited,  has  his  responsibilities. 
If  he  looks  and  seems  a  creature  of  steel, 
a  part  of  his  great  engine,  perhaps  it  is 
the  nerveless  concentration  of  a  man  who 
has  in  his  care  the  value  of  300  lives  and 
about  $1,000,000  worth  of  equipment;  z 
man  who  knows  he  must  pull  into  Albany 
on  time  or  delay  the  second  and  third 
sections  just  behind.  His  wind  goggles 
ami  the  grim  set  of  his  lips  impart  a 
ferocious  aspect  that  quite  belies  the  mild 
manner  and  twinkling  eyes  of  the  But¬ 
terfield  one  comes  to  know  in  relaxation 
at  the  end  of  the  run. 

“Bob  Butterfield  is  a  veteran  New 
York  Central  engineer,  in  his  sixties,  and 
has  47  years  of  railroading  to  his  credit. 
They  say  a  good  engineer  loves  his 
engine.  The  kind  of  train  he  is  em- 
plo’-H  to  run  tells  what  kind  of  engi¬ 
neer  Butterfield  is.  Whatever  he  may 
.seem  up  there  on  his  seat,  a  statute  in 
metal  or  a  man  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  is 
obviously  having  the  time  of  his  life 
with  a  locomotive  which  he  adores.  And 
before  the  day  was  over  he  had  said  as 
much. 

"The  writer  had  ridden  engines  before. 
I'or  his  first  he  ran  away  from  home  at 
the  age  of  12.  Locomotives  have  grown 
in  the  intervening  years.  From  the  cab 
window  of  No.  .5270  he  could  have  flicked 
his  cigar  ash  into  the  smokestack  of  the 
earlier  engine.  All  the  others  had  bucked 
ajKl  reeled,  with  hard-riding  character¬ 
istics  of  which  he  was  painfully  aware. 
But  this  mfxlern  ‘thoroughbred  of  the 
rails,'  as  the  road  affectionately  styles  its 
Century  engines,  was  a  revelation  in  cab 
comfort.  Her  enormous  weight  and 
the  finely  l>alaiKed  distribution  of 
her  bulk  over  a  total  of  14  wheels,  and 
her  tremendous  reserve  power,  made  for 
steadiness  and  poise.  At  times  she  ex¬ 
ceeded  70  miles  an  hour,  yet  Butterfield 
never  once  had  her  throttle  wide  onen. 
*  ♦  *  Like  the  spirited  saddle  animal 
this  s'uperb  Hudson  tvtv  engine  is  glori¬ 
ously  alive.  She  breathes,  she  quivers, 
she  pants  when  at  rest  after  her  run. 
She  is  acutely  sensitive  to  the  steel  bridle 
in  the  grasp  of  her  master.  Until  Butter¬ 
field  lets  her  go,  she  seems  to  be  champ¬ 
ing  the  bit,  impatiently  pawing  the  turl, 
eager  to  he  off  and  away. 

*  *  * 

46T1TER  long,  graceful  bulk  slid  back 
to  the  head  of  the  train  and  .she 
was  coupled  on  by  a  squad  of  furiously 
hurried  yardsmen.  There  was  time  for 
no  more  than  a  brief  greeting  from  the 
preoccupied  Butterfield.  He  was  making 
his  final  inspection  of  innumerable  gauges 
and  indicators  on  the  boiler  head,  testing 
brake  apparatus,  anxiously  watching 
steam  pressure  and  the  water  glass, 
which  tell  the  whole  story  of  the  power 
at  his  command. 

“The  fireman  dodged  about  in  the  cab, 
turning  on  and  shutting  off  valves  which 
control  automatic  coal  stokers  (firemen 
use  shovels  no  more  on  those  big  en¬ 
gines),  setting  his  feed  pump  to  the  end 
tliat  water  would  run  into  the  toiler  in 
the  ratio  that  Butterfield  drew  it  out  in 


the  form  of  steam.  The  gauge  showed 
steam  pressure  of  225  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  By  the  time  the  engine 
reached  Toledo  that  night  .she  would  have 
consumed  26  tons  of  coal.  Before  the 
first  leg  of  her  run  was  ended  the  water 
in  her  tender  would  have  been  replen¬ 
ished  three  times,  without  slackening 
speed.  The  water-trough  between  the 
rails  saves  minutes  on  a  run  which  counts 
seconds  precious. 

"Engineer  Butterfield  adjusted  his 
wind-goggles,  buttoned  his  blue  jumper 
around  his  throat,  and  leaned  out  of  the 
cab  to  catch  Conductor  Conway’s  signal. 
His  left  hand  rested  on  the  throttle,  and 
the  first  motion  of  opening  it  was  made 
before  his  head  and  shoulders  were  back 
in  the  cab.  A  sound  like  the  hissing 
departure  of  a  sky-rocket  came  from  be¬ 
neath.  It  was  the  ‘IxxDster’  in  action,  a 
small  donkey  engine  connected  to  the 
trailing  trucks,  geered  at  a  ratio  which 
gives  the  small  rear  wheels  an  enormous 
slow-moving  power,  similar  to  the  first 
speed  of  a  motor  car.  The  train  started 
with  a  gentle  glide,  like  a  boat.  In  the 
old  days  engineers  overcame  the  inertia 
of  a  heavy  standing  train  by  opening  the 
throttle  wide,  permitting  the  spinning 
driving  wheels  to  slip  on  the  rails  until 
they  gripped  and  drew  the  train  into 
motion.  The  start  of  a  train  was  a  thing 
of  lurches  and  jolts.  Nowadays  milady 
writes  the  railroad  a  letter  if  a  drop  of 
coffee  is  spilled  on  her  gown,  and  in 
time  tnc  engineer  hears  about  it  unpleas¬ 
antly.  Milady  endures  plenty  on  the  sub¬ 
way,  but  she  is  touchy  aboard  a  limited 
train. 

“Smoothly  uiKler  way,  thanks  to  his 
‘booster.’  Butterfield  inched  his  throttle 
out  a  bit  more.  The  rhythmic  cough  of 
the  main  engine  exhaust  succeeded  the 
hissing  below.  The  train  gathered  speed 
with  amazing  celerity.  The  engineer 
twirled  a  wheel -handle  which  adjusted 
the  ‘cut-off’  of  his  engine  valves,  regu¬ 
lating  their  action  .so  as  to  give  the  pis¬ 
tons  the  tonefit  of  every  ounce  of  the  ex¬ 
pansive  energy  of  steam  as  well  as  of  the 
toiler  pressure.  That  .saves  steam,  which 
economizes  coal  and  water.  .\lso  it  makes 
for  higher  speed  on  the  straight-away 
run.  Formerly  engineers  made  the  ad¬ 
justment  with  the  now  obsolete  ‘Jtonson 
bar,’  a  heavy  lever  which  reejuired  all  a 
man’s  strength  to  move.  Air  pressure 
does  the  job  on  No.  5270. 

*  *  * 

66^  HE  cough  of  the  engine  was  now 
a  .steady  roar.  The  little  engineer 
relaxed  for  an  instant,  and  a  grin  spread 
over  his  face  as  he  shoute(l  to  his  guest, 
‘Here  we  go — make  your.self  at  home — 
can’t  talk  much  now — pretty  busy.’  An¬ 
other  hitch  at  the  throttle,  another  twirl 
of  his  ‘cut-off’  control,  a  quick  test  of 
the  quality  of  the  .steam  with  the  ‘pet- 
cocks’  which  show  where  water  ends  and 
steam  begins  in  the  boiler — and  keep  a 
safe  distance  when  that  test  is  being 
made.  A  peep  over  the  sill  of  the  cab— 
and  one’s  cap,  gfiggles,  and  jumper  are 
almost  lost  in  the  wind.  The  fireman 
grins.  Butterfield  is  too  busy  to  notice, 
and  one  wonders  if  he’d  stop  if  one  were 
blown  out.  But  what  of  wind?  The  en¬ 
gine  hugs  the  rails,  takes  the  curves  with¬ 
out  a  jar,  rides  easier  by  far  than  a 
Broadway  trolley.  Another  glance  over 
the  sill,  this  time  holding  on  to  every¬ 
thing  one  wears,  reveals  the  piston  rods, 
connecting  rods,  and  valve  gear,  a  whir¬ 
ring,  indistinct  blur. 

“.^nd  so  away,  and  up  the  Hudson 
River.  There  is  nothing  ahead.  Every¬ 
thing  stands  aside  for  the  Century.  But¬ 
terfield  has  nothing  to  worry  atout  but 
his  engine  and  his  signals.  Unmatched 
scenery  rushes  by,  but  let  the  passengers 
behind  have  that.  Bigger  drama  is  en¬ 
acted  in  the  engine,  and  the  most  fasci¬ 
nating  figure  this  writer  ever  beheld  is 
the  little  engineer,  whose  brain  and  hand 
seem  to  control  all  the  energy  of  the 
universe.  Motionless,  one  hand  resting 
on  the  throttle,  the  other  on  his  brake 
controls,  Butterfield  gazes  ahead,  looking 
very  small  up  there  beside  the  toiler  head. 
.\  paraphrase  of  Kipling  will  not  down : 

From  throttle  valve  to  cross-head  guide, 
I  see  Thy  hand,  O  God, 

Predestination  in  the  stride  o’  yon 
connectin’  rod. 


“Ahead,  between  the  rails,  streteto 
a  narrow  trough  of  water,  sparkline  in 
the  afternoon  sun.  It  is  nearly  a  mil 
long.  ‘Heigh!’  shrieks  the  engineer 
above  the  din  of  his  engine.  The  fireman 
steps  back  to  the  tender,  draws  a  lever 
which  drops  a  steel  scoop  beneath  the 
tender.  A  cataract  of  water  spreads  fan- 
wise  from  the  tender  trucks  as  the  scoon 
tears  through  the  trough.  The  speed  of 
the  train  forces  water  through  the  scoon 
up  into  the  tender  tanks.  ‘Heigh’  yells 
Butterfield  as  a  startling  torrent  of  water 
rides  from  the  tender  top  and  pours  onto 
the  roof  of  the  cars.  The  fireman  raises 
his  scoop  and  the  overflow  ceases,  'rims 
does  a  modem  engine  take  on  water  at  a 
mile  a  minute,  instead  of  pausing  at  a  wav- 
side  overhead  tank.  ‘Slow  orders,’  where 
track  improvements  were  under  way 
delayed  by  minutes  a  train  which  reck¬ 
ons  its  schedule  by  seconds.  But  that 
did  not  worry  Bob  Butterfield.  In  the 
last  20  miles  of  his  run  he  made  it  up 
easily,  and  drew  into  the  Albany  station 
well  ahead  of  time.  There  Butterfield 
surrendered  his  train  to  another  engine 
crew,  which  was  to  take  it  to  Syracuse. 
The  first  section  was  on  its  way  before 
the  second  and  third  pulled  into  Albany. 
*  *  * 

46 13  OB  BUTTERFIELD’S  responsi- 
-■-'bility  includes  bringing  the  Empire 
State  Express  down  from  Albany  to 
Harmon.  The  writer  rode  back  with  him 
in  Engine  No.  5265,  a  duplicate  of  the 
Century  locomotive.  That  is  a  famous 
train  too,  and  holds  the  world’s  speed 
record  for  railway  travel.  Many  years 
ago  Engine  No.  999  made  112  miles  an 
hour  in  one  historic  spurt.  She  could 
not  pull  either  of  Butterfield’s  present 
trains  20  miles  an  hour,  and  she  coukt 
easily  ride  in  the  tender  of  a  Hudson 
type.  With  14  cars  behind  him  Butter¬ 
field  sped  through  the  twilight  down  the 
river,  and  watched  through  the  comer 
of  an  eye  a  scene  of  natural  beauty 
which  is  old  to  him,  but  of  which  he  said 
he  never  tires.  There  is  an  ‘old  man  of 
the  mountains’  in  the  distant  Catskills, 
across  the  river,  and  it  is  Butterfield’s 
ow'n  discovery.  He  called  the  writer  over 
to  his  side  of  the  cab  to  point  out  the 
illusion  of  a  bearded  old  man,  reclining 
on  his  back,  formed  by  the  contour  of 
the  mountains  in  the  dusk.  ‘.Ain’t  I  the 
lucky  mug’  he  shouted,  ‘.  .  .  to  have 
an  engine  like  this  .  .  .  and  run  her 
through  country  like  this  ...  at  a  speed 
like  that?’  He  was  grinning  toyishly 
under  his  wind-goggles  as  he  pointed  to 
the  speed  indicator.  It  registered  78 
miles  an  hour.’’ 


ATTENDED  CURTIS  DINNER 


Chicago  Newspaper  and  Agsscy 
Executives  Meet  Vice-President 

Fifty  Chicago  newspaper  executives 
and  business  leaders  were  guests  at  a 
luncheon  given  in  honor  of  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  Charles  Curtis  last  week  at  the 
Post  and  Paddock  club. 

Among  the  invited  guests  were  A.  U 
I^sker,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
&  Thomas  and  Logan ;  Roy  D.  Keehn  of 
the  Hearst  organization ;  Joseph  M.  Pat¬ 
terson,  (iharles  A.  Segner,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  Chicago  Ei’cning  Post:  S.  E.  Thom¬ 
ason,  publisher,  Chicago  Daily  Joiinj^ 
Carroll  Shaffer,  general  manager,  Cw- 
cago  Evening  Post;  Homer  Guck,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Chicago  Herald  and  Examine; 
James  P.  Picket,  managing  editor.  Cm- 
cagn  Evening  American;  Herman  Black, 
publisher,  the  American ;  Richard  J.  F'J' 
negan.  managing  editor,  Chicago  Dm] 
Journal,  and  E.  S.  Beck,  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  Chicago  Tribune. 


FEATURES  AIRPORT  NEWS 

The  Moline  (Ill.)  Daily  Disf>ald' 
begun  daily  publication  of  an  airport 
bulletin,  telling  at  what  time  the  mad 
planes  are  due  to  arrive  and  depart  from 
Moline.  The  bulletin,  which  takes  ^ 
atout  five  inches  of  space,  also  lists  the 
visitors  that  have  come  by  airplane  to 
the  local  airport,  and  gives  a  forecast  ot 
flying  weather  conditions. 
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Advertising  Appropriations 

1 

Appropriately  Approached 

3  ~1~ 


'^HERE  are  times  when  Messrs.  Space-Buyer  Con- 
^  tact  and  old  John  Client  take  a  big  interest  in 
newspaper  advertising  presentations. 


Usually,  those  “big  times’’  occur  when  these  well- 
solicited  gentlemen  are  definitely  interested  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

Moral:  “Tell  them  when  they  are  ready  to  listen  with 
interest.” 


When  the  63 1  Advertising  Agency  executives  and  the 
1316  National  Newspaper  Advertiser  executives  are 
reading  EDITOR  and  PUBLISHER  every  week,  that 
is  one  sure  time  when  they  are  interested  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  because  EDITOR  and  PUBLISHER 
promotes  nothing  else. 

This  is  “net”  too.  These  subscribers  enumerated 
above  place  nearly  94%  of  the  total  known  national 
newspaper  appropriations.  Therefore,  truly,  EDITOR 
and  PUBLISHER  can  say: 

“Newspaper  Advertising  Appropriations  Appropri¬ 
ately  Approached.”  Rates  too  reasonable  for  argu¬ 
ment  are  available  to  newspaper  publishers  and  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies. 


*1,  2,  3,  and  4  —  The  four  A's  of 
successful  space  solicitation. 

^  r 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

1700  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York  City 
Five  Telephones:  Bryant  3052-3053-3054-3055-3056 
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WASHINGTON  (D.C. )  POST 
TESTS  AIR  MAIL 

Promotion  Scheme  Bring*  Letter  from 

Department  Official*  and  Make* 
Several  Page  One  Storie* 

— 96  Letter*  Mailed 

The  Washington  (D.C.)  Post  tested 
the  air  mail  service  this  week  in  a  pro¬ 
motional  scheme  which  drew  a  signed 
article  from  Second  Assistant  Postmaster 
General  W.  Irving  Glover  in  defense  of 
the  air  mail,  made  several  successive 
front  page  stories  and  attracted  national 
attention. 

The  Post  mailed  %  letters,  two  to  each 
state  capital  in  the  Union.  One  letter  to 
each  capital  bore  the  regular  two  cent 
.stamp,  and  one  the  five-cent  air  mail 
stamp.  These  letters  were  sent  to  the 
chief  of  police  in  each  capital  of  state, 
with  the  request  that  they  be  mailed 
simultaneously. 

The  result  of  this  test  was  that  the 
letters  returned  by  air  mail  arrived  more 
quickly  than  those  by  train  in  23  of  the 
46  instances;  were  later  than  those  by 
train  in  nine  instances,  and  arrived  at  the 
same  time  in  14.  Replies  were  not  re¬ 
ceived  from  Maine  and  West  Virginia. 

The  story  concerning  the  experiment 
was  copyrighted,  run  under  a  three-col¬ 
umn  head  on  the  front  page,  and  carried 
in  a  double-column  box  alongside  the 
precise  hour  and  minute  of  mailing  and 
receipt  of  each  letter. 

The  result  was  immediate.  Mr.  Glover 
wrote  a  reply  to  the  article  which  the 
Post  carried  the  next  day  as  a  signed 
front-page  story.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  Mr.  Glover  said  : 

“The  Postoffice  Department  is  not  ad¬ 
verse  to  constructive  criticism  and  wel¬ 
comes  anything  that  will  call  attention  to 
a  service  that  can  be  improved. 

“Summed  up,  the  Post  test  reveals  that 
out  of  nine  possible  failures,  three  can  be 
ascribed  to  weather  conditions,  four  to 
arrivals  at  destination  on  Sunday  when 
there  are  no  mail  deliveries  and  when 
the  working  force  is  reduced  to  the  least 
jtossible  minimum,  one  inexplicable  with¬ 
out  investigation,  and  another  in  which 
the  complaint  is  faulty.” 

representative  of  the  Post  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  test  made  the  following 
statement  to  EmroR  &  Pt’Bi.isHF.R : 

“The  Post  chose  the  v'arious  state  cap¬ 
itals  as  a  mailing  point  to  demonstrate 
that  the  test  was  absolutely  without  bias 
and  to  stimulate,  as  closely  as  possible,  the 
average  person  who  probably  would  not 
take  the  time  nor  trouble  to  trace  air 
mail  routes  before  consigning  his  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  mail  box.  The  Post  believes 
for  this  reason  that  the  test  was  excep¬ 
tionally  fair  and  illustrative  of  air  mail 
practices  in  relation  to  the  general  public. 

“.\s  stated  by  the  Post  anomincements 
preceding  the  story,  the  experiment  was 
made  in  a  spirit  of  friendliness  to  the  air 
mail  and  with  a  realization  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  its  sponsors.  It  was  felt 
that  an  exposition  of  the  facts  would 
serve  to  acquaint  the  average  ])erson  with 
these  prf>blems.  inform  him  of  what  he 
might  reasonably  exp<‘rt  from  air  mail 
service,  and  give  him  a  new  impression 
of  air  transportation  based  upon  the  prac¬ 
tical  rather  than  the  romantic.  Without 
doubt  the  article  itself  and  the  following 
analysis  of  the  test  by  Mr.  Glover  at¬ 
tained  some  of  the  desired  effect.” 

KRON  ON  AGENCY  BOARD 

Arthur  .A,  Kron,  assistant  treasurer  of 
the  (iotham  .Advertising  Company  of 
\ew  York,  was  recently  made  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  directors.  Mr. 
Kron  joinefl  the  Gotbam  Company  13 
vears  ago  and  is  at  present  in  charge  of 
their  art  and  production  departments. 

DAILY  AMENDS  CHARTER 

The  Woonsocki’t  (R.  I.)  Rmtiv-o  Call 
has  tded  an  amendment  to  its  charter 
with  Secretary  of  State  Si)rague  at  Pro¬ 
vidence,  R.  I.,  providing  that  stockholders 
desiring  to  sell  must  first  offer  such  stock 
to  the  corporation,  and  it  must  exercise 
it*-  ‘'ption  within  30  days. 


CRANE  CHANGES  AGENCIES 

Robert  P.  Crane,  formerly  a  member 
of  the  Crowell,  Crane,  Williams  agency, 
Chicago,  is  joining  Henri,  Hurst  &  Mc¬ 
Donald,  Chicago,  effective  .August  5,  as 
vice-president  and  director.  He  will  have 
charge  of  creative  work  for  the  agency — 
planning,  writing  and  visualization. 

O’SHAUGHNESSY  JOINS 
LIBERTY  MAGAZINE 

Former  ExecutiTe  Secretary  of  4  A’* 
Giving  Up  AdvertUing  Coun*ellor 
Service*  to  Become  Bu*ine** 
Manager  of  Publication 

janies  O'Shaughnessy,  former  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  .American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  .Agencies,  this  week 
w  a  s  appointed 


business  manager 
of  Liberty  maga¬ 
zine.  He  is  giv¬ 
ing  up  his  offices 
at  285  Madison 
avenue.  New 
York  City,  where 
he  has  been  act¬ 
ing  as  advertis- 
i  11  g  counsellor 
since  1928,  when 
he  resigned  from 
the  Four  A’s. 
Though  best 
Jakes  O’Shaughnessy  known  for  his 
activities  in  ad¬ 
vertising  circles,  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy 
had  a  long  and  varied  background  of 
newspaper  work.  He  started  out  with 
the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Gazette  and  the 
St.  Joseph  Herald,  later  going  to  Chi¬ 
cago.  where  he  worked  on  practically 
every  newspaper  in  the  city. 

In  New  York  City  he  did  free  lance 
work  for  newspapers,  and  finally  went  to 
Europe  for  a  year,  engaging  in  journal¬ 
istic  enterpri.ses.  On  his  return  he  went 
back  to  Chicago  where  he  resumed  his 
editorial  connections  with  newspapers, 
serving  as  reporter,  war  correspondent, 
special  and  political  writer.  During  his 
newspaiier  career  in  Chicago,  he  was 
with  the  Tribune,  Journal,  Chronicle, 
Herald,  Times-Herald,  and  the  City 
News  Association. 

Mr.  O'Shaughnessy’s  first  important 
advertising  experience  was  gained  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Chicago  Ex¬ 
aminer.  Later,  he  joined  the  Gunlach 
-Advertising  .Agency  in  Chicago.  His 
next  business  undertaking  was  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  O’Shaughnessy  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Company. 

In  1911-12  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy  served 
as  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Advertising  .Agency  .Association. 
During  1916  he  held  the  same  office  with 
the  .Affiliated  .Associations  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  .Agencies.  In  1917,  when  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising  .Agen¬ 
cies  came  into  existence,  Mr.  O’Shaugh¬ 
nessy  became  its  first  executive  secre¬ 
tary. 

CORRECTION 

Tbe  \'an  .Allen  Company,  advertising 
agency  of  Chicago  and  Detroit,  is  now 
Iilacing  test  copy  for  the  Scientific  Cos¬ 
metic  Lal)oratories  in  several  cities. 
“Eggoyl,”  a  hair  treatment,  is  the  ad¬ 
vertised  product.  The  report  that  the 
Kling-Gibson  agency  was  handling  this 
account,  published  in  these  columns  two 
weeks  ago.  was  erroneous. 

EDITORS  TO  SAIL 

Hugh  B.  Hostetter,  managing  editor, 
and  T.  A'.  Ctniper,  citv  editor,  of  the 
Hancr.'er  tPa.)  Sun,  will  sail  July  27  on 
the  Leviathan  for  a  two-months’  tour  of 
Euroix*.  They  will  attend  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  International  .Advertising 
.Association  in  Berlin,  .Aug.  12-15. 

MOGENSEN  STAFF  MEETS 

The  annual  convention  of  the  eastern 
offices  of  M.  C.  Mogensen  &  Co.  Inc., 
was  held  last  week  at  the  Detroit  office 
in  the  General  Motors  Building.  The 
eastern  managers,  C.  .A.  Johnson  of 
Chicago,  Roy  Buell  of  Detroit,  and  Hil 
1'.  Best  of  New  A’ork  were  in  attendance. 


GREIG  LEAVES  N.  Y.  TELEGRAM 

Succeeded  a*  Promotion  Manager  by 
Jame*  G.  Fernald 

Carlisle  Greig,  promotion  manager  of 
the  New  York  Telegram,  resigned  that 
position  this  week  and  was  succeeded  by 
James  G.  Fernald.  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  John  Nickerson  &  Co.  Mr. 
Greig  did  not  announce  his  future  plans, 
but  left  immediatelv  for  Atlantic  City, 
with  Mrs.  Greig,  who  is  ill. 

Mr.  Fernald  is  a  graduate  of  Brown 
Ihiiversity,  class  of  1917,  and  was  a 
pilot  in  the  army  air  service,  and  now  is 
in  the  reserve.  He  was  for  some  time  a 
copy  writer  with  Barrows,  Richardson. 
.Alley  &  Richards  Company.  His  next 
IMisition  was  an  advertising  promotion 
•anager  for  the  New  York  Daily  Mir¬ 
ror.  From  there  he  went  to  John  Nick¬ 
erson  &  Co.  as  advertising  manager, 
where  he  remained  until  joining  the 
Telegram. 

TIME  MAGAZINE  WINS 
CRIMINAL  LIBEL  SUIT 

Charge  Brought  by  Dr.  Ru*by  Di*- 
mi**ed  by  Magi*trate-  -Publication 
Told  of  Doctor’*  Endor*ing 
Inferior  Product 

A  charge  of  criminal  lilxd  brought 
against  the  magazine  Time  by  Dr.  Henry 
Hurd  Rushy,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Pharmacy  of  Columbia  University,  was 
dismissed"  this  week  by  Magistrate 
■Simpson  in  West  Side  Court,  New  York 
City. 

The  magazine,  published  in  its  issue  of 
-April  15  an  article  which  contained  the 
implication  that  Dr.  Rushy  had  endorsed 
the  Spanish  product  of  a  drug,  ergot,  as 
against  the  same  drug  as  produced  in 
Russia  and  Poland,  because  he  and 
Howard  W.  Ambruster,  a  drug  importer, 
are  close  friends.  Tlie  article  also  con¬ 
tained  the  inference  that  the  physician 
had  received  a  consideration  from  Am¬ 
bruster.  whom  the  article  described  as 
having  a  corner  here  on  the  Spanish 
product  of  the  drug. 

In  concluding  his  decision  dismissing 
the  charge.  Magistrate  Simpson  quoted 
in  full  the  part  of  Section  1.342  of  the 
jK'nal  law,  which  describes  the  grounds 
of  defense  to  a  criminal  libel  charge  and 
holds  that  “the  publication  is  justified 
when  the  matter  charged  as  libelous  is 
true  and  was  published  with  good 
motives  for  justifiable  ends.” 

Magistrate  Simpson  then  wrote: 
“Tliese  are  wise  provisions  of  the 
law.  designed  to  preserve  sacredly  and 
forever  freedom  of  six“cch  and  the  power 
of  the  press  to  turn  on  the  searchlight 
of  publicity  in  order  to  mold  public 
opinion  expressive  of  the  people’s  will 
in  matters  involving  the  public  weal. 

“For  justifiable  ends,  fair  com¬ 
ments  upon  the  conduct  of  a  iktsou 
in  respect  of  public  affairs,  or  upon 
the  thing  which  the  proprietor  thereof 
offers  or  explains  to  the  public,  excuses 
the  publication,  when  it  is  honestly  made 
in  the  belief  of  its  truth  and  upon  reason¬ 
able  grounds  for  this  Iwlief,  and  this 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of  by  a  court 
or  a  jury.” 

TO  REDUCE  SALE  PRICE 

Ridder  Brother*  Will  Charge  Two 
Cent*  For  Pater*on  Pre**-Guardian 

The  intention  of  cutting  the  street  sale 
price  of  the  Paterson  (N.J.)  Pre.ss- 
Guardian  from  three  cents  to  two  cents 
at  an  early  date  was  announced  by  Ber¬ 
nard  H.  Ridder,  of  the  Ridder  Brothers, 
partners  in  proprietorship  of  the  daily 
with  C  harles  D.  \\  hidden,  at  a  luncheon 
given  by  the  publishers  to  .300  repre¬ 
sentative  citizens  and  business  men  of 
Paterson  at  the  .Alexander  Hamilton 
Hotel.  July  17. 

Other  speakers  at  tbe  luncheon  were 
Mr.  Whidden,  as  publisher  of  the  Press- 
Guardian.  and  Clarence  D.  Chamberlin, 
Trans-. Atlantic  flier. 


SIX-YEAR-OLD  LIBEL 
ACTION  IS  UPHELD 

Court  of  Appeal*  Decide*  Lecturer’* 
Allegation  Again*t  P  r  e  a  * 
Publi*hing  Co.  I* 
Actionable 

•An  action  for  libel  brought  against 
the  Press  Publishing  Company,  pub. 
lishers  of  the  New  York  World,  by 
Florence  Elizabeth  Ben-Oliel  on’  the 
basis  of  an  article  printed  six  years  ago 
was  sustained  in  a  decision  handed  down 
this  week  by  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  plaintiff’s  amended  complaint  was 
dismissed  some  time  ago  by  the  Supreme 
Court  for  failure  to  state  a  cause  of 
action.  The  Court  of  Appeals  now 
unanimously  holds  that  the  complaint 
<loes  contain  an  actionable  cause. 

The  complaint  alleges  that  the  news¬ 
paper  corporation  on  April  15,  1923,  puK 
lisbed  an  article  purporting  to  have  been 
written  by  the  plaintiff.  It  is  argued 
by  the  plaintiff  that  the  article  is  false 
and  she  never  wrote  it. 

Justice  Crane,  writer  of  the  opinion, 
sets  forth  that  the  plaintiff  is  a  pro¬ 
fessional  lecturer,  writer  and  teacher, 
specializing  on  the  life  and  social  cus¬ 
toms  of  Palestine  and  Mosaic  symbolism, 
sometimes  designated,  “The  Symbolism 
of  the  Tabernacle.”  Out  of  this  work 
she  makes  her  living.  Her  liveliho^  is 
dependent  upon  her  reputation  as  an  au¬ 
thority'  on  these  Subjects. 

“The  statement  written  by  her  is  more 
tlian  an  expression  of  her  views  and 
opinions,”  Justice  Crane  writes,  “it  con¬ 
tains  her  assertion  of  scientific  or 
s(K:iol<>gical  facts,  statements  of  customs 
and  habits  which  the  plaintiff  says  are 
false  and  untrue  and  known  to  every 
person  familiar  with  the  life  in  Pales¬ 
tine  or  with  the  Mosaic  law  as  being 
fal.se  and  untrue.  These  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms  which  the  defendant  has  published 
as  facts  stated  by  this  plaintiff  relate  to 
the  Hebrew  marriage  and  divorce,  and 
the  preparation  or  examination  of  the 
men  and  woman  about  to  be  united  in 
wedlock.  The  article  also  contains  a 
statement  as  a  fact  given  by  the  plaintiff 
in  relation  to  the  case  with  which  divorce 
may  be  obtaine<l. 

“She  alleges  in  the  complaint  that 
these  facts  are  absolutely  false,  ridiculous 
and  grotesque ;  that  such  customs  and 
habits  do  not  exist;  that  she  never 
made  such  statements  or  wrote  such  an 
article ;  and  that  the  matters  stated  as 
facts  are  grossly  false,  and  known  to  the 
defendant  to  be  false.” 

The  damage  is  base<l  on  the  claim 
that  the  statement  of  these  facts  as  com¬ 
ing  from  a  skilled  traveler  and  f>bserver 
mkes  her  out  ridiculous,  a  fraud,  a  de¬ 
ceiver  and  a  charlatan. 

Justice  Crane  holds: 

“In  order  to  constitute  a  libel,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  defendant  in  its  paper 
to  directly  attack  the  plaintiff  as  an  ignor¬ 
ant  imiKjster.  The  same  result  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  putting  in  her  mouth  or  attach¬ 
ing  to  her  pen  words  which  make  self¬ 
revelation  of  such  a  fact.  One  may  say 
of  a  physician  that  he  is  an  ignorant 
quack,  or  he  may  print  a  statement  by 
the  physician  regarding  some  operation 
jK-'r formed  by  him  or  some  treatment  of 
a  disease  which  sliows  him  to  the  pro¬ 
fession  to  be  an  ignoramous  and  a  bung¬ 
ler.  Both  of  these  publications  would  be 
lit)elous.  Tliis  publication  regarding  the 
l)laintiff  is  an  attack  upon  her  profes¬ 
sion  and  livelilK)od.  and  is  libelous  with¬ 
out  plea  or  allegation  of  special  dainagfc 

“Suppose  the  defendant  had  published 
of  the  Bresident  or  of  the  (iovernor  of 
this  State  an  article  purporting  to  have 
Ix-en  written  by  him,  in  which  his  views 
therein  expressed  were  false  and  contrary 
to  his  avowed  principles  theretofore  made 
known  to  the  public,  and  further,  that  it 
contained  statements  of  fact  regarding 
public  finances  or  prohibition  or  the  tariff, 
which  were  grossly  inaccurate  and  ab¬ 
surd  and  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  those 
ac(|uainted  with  governmental  matters. 
Would  not  such  an  article  Ire  libelous?” 

The  cinirt  concludes  that  it  remains  for 
the  plaintiff  to  priwe  the  allegations. 
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In  Pennsylvania 

You  Build  Sales  on  a 

Solid  Foundation 

OTUDY  the  statistical  facts  about  the  Keystone  State — its 
^  area,  population,  industries,  farrriing,  wealth,  and  buying 
power.  Compare  them  with  the  population,  industries,  farm¬ 
ing  wealth  and  buying  power  of  other  States  or  other  markets 
and  the  conclusion  will  be  that  a  good  product  has  unlimited 
sales  possibilities  in  the  Pennsylvania  market. 

Situated  along  the  seaboard  in  the  center  of  the  country’s 
greatest  industrial  and  commercial  activities,  furnishing  em¬ 
ployment  to  millions  of  people  in  basic  diversified  industry, 
at  unusually  high  wages,  the  Keystone  State  offers  steady 
all-year-round  buying  power. 

To  obtain  effective  distribution,  the  newspapers  are  the  logical 
medium.  They  enter  the  homes  of  the  people  who  do  the 
buying,  the  editorial  and  ad\ertising  pages  directly  influence 
their  buying  habits. 

There  is  no  quicker  and  no  more  economical  method  an 
advertiser  can  employ  to  reach  the  people  of  the  Keystone 
State  than  through  the  papers  listed  below. 


Circulation 

2.500 

lines 

10.000 

lines 

** Allentown  Call . 

.(M) 

36,630 

.11 

.11 

•*Allentown  Call . 

..(S) 

27,033 

.11 

.11 

ttBeaver  Falls  News  Tribune.. 

..(E) 

8,50,> 

.04 

.04 

ttBethlehem  Globe  Times.... 

..(E) 

15,610 

.07 

.07 

•‘Chester  Times . 

..(E) 

20,690 

.08 

.07 

ttCoatesville  Record . 

..(E) 

6,881 

.035 

.03 

••Connelsville  Courier . 

..(E) 

5,673 

.04 

.01 

••Easton  Express . 

..(E) 

35,085 

.12 

.12 

••Erie  Times . 

,.(E) 

32,333 

.09 

.09 

ttGreensburji  Tribune  Review. (EM) 

14.208 

.05 

.05 

ttHazleton  Plain-Speaker . 

ttHazleton  Standard-Sentinel. ., 

..(E)  1 
..(M)  5 

21,455 

.08 

.07 

ttLebanon  News  Times . 

..(E) 

10,814 

.05 

.05 

••Mount  Carmel  Item . 

,..(E) 

4,823 

.035 

.((3: 

Circulation 

2,500 

lines 

10,000 

lines 

••Oil  City  Derrick . 

..(M) 

7,784 

.05 

.05 

••Scranton  Times . 

..(E) 

46,394 

.15 

.14 

••Sharon  Herald . 

...(E) 

7,836 

.0357 

.0357 

••Sunbury  Item . 

..(E) 

6,744 

.035 

.035 

••Washington  Observer  and 
Reporter . 

.(ME) 

17,277 

.06 

.06 

••West  Chester  Local  News.... 

...(E) 

11,494 

.05 

.05 

••Wilkes-Barre  Times  Leader. 

..(E) 

26,962 

.07 

.07 

ttWilliamsport  Sun  and 

Gazette  &  Bulletin . (M&E) 

29,263 

.10 

.10 

ttYork  Dispatch . 

..(E) 

20,946 

.06 

.06 

•*  A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  April  1,  1929. 
tt  Government  Statement,  April  1,  1929. 
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NEWSPRINT  OUTPUT 
STILL  RISING 

First  Six  Months*  Production  Figures 
Show  Sexen  Per  Cent  Increase 
Orer  1928  —  Canada 
Far  Ahead 


Newsprint  production  in  Canada  dur¬ 
ing  June  1929  amounted  to  225,055  tons 
and  shipments  to  223,920  tons,  accordinp 
to  figures  just  issued  by  the  News  Print 
Service  Bureau,  New  York.  Produc¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  was  113,407 
tons  and  shipments  114,558  tons,  making 
a  total  United  States  and  Canadian  news 
print  production  of  338,462  tons  and 
shipments  of  338.478  tons.  During  June. 
20,802  tons  of  newsprint  were  made  in 
Newfoundland  and  1.336  tons  in  Mexico, 
so  that  the  total  North  American  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  month  amounted  to  360,- 
600  tons. 

The  Canadian  mills  produced  152,751 
tons  more  in  the  first  six  months  of  192‘> 
than  in  the  first  six  months  of  1928, 
which  was  an  increase  of  13  per  cent. 
The  United  States  output  was  21,015 
tons,  or  3  per  cent  less  than  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1928.  Production  in  New'- 
foundland  was  11,263  tons,  or  10  per 
cent  more  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1929  than  in  1928  and  in  Mexico  1,727 
tons  more,  making  a  total  increase  of 
144,726  tons,  or  7  per  cent  over  the  same 
period  in  1928. 

I>uring  June  the  Canadian  mills  oper¬ 
ated  at  86.7  per  cent  of  rated  capacity. 
United  States  mills  at  80.8  per  cent  and 
Newfoundland  mills  at  105.6  per  cent. 
Stock  of  new’Sprint  paper  at  Canadian 
mills  totalled  24,199  tons  at  the  end  of 
June  and  at  United  States  mills  24,602 
tons,  making  a  combined  total  of  48.801 
tons,  which  was  equivalent  to  3.1  days’ 
average  production. 

CANADIAN  MILLS 

Production  Shipments 
Actual  Tons  Tons  Per  MILL 
Per  Month  Month  STOCKS 

1929— June  _  225,055  22.1,920  24,199 

Smooths..  1,311.474  1,305,407  24,199 

1928—  6  months..  1,158.723  1,148,598  47,937 

1927—  6  months..  997,669  982,421  28,851 

1926—  6  months..  893,753  892,273  11,795 

1925—  6  months..  747,537  745,262  23,965 

1924 —  Smooths..  679,143  677.910  15,272 

1923—  6  months..  621,697  615,057  13,604 

1922—  6  months..  514,603  521,360  6,870 

UNITED  STATES  MILLS 

1929—  June  _  113,407  114,558  24.602 

Smooths..  697,785  709,146  24,602 

1928 —  Smooths..  718,800  699,179  .19,979 

1927 —  Smooths..  775,043  759.475  26,546 

1926—  6  months..  844,017  838.641  18,860 

1925—  6  months. .  762.953  752,545  31,809 

1924 —  6  months..  758,923  748,414  33,569 

1923—  6  months..  761,3.19  758,489  19,875 

1922— 6  months..  690,142  690,709  23,367 

UNITED  .STATES  AND  CANADIAN 
MILLS 

1929—  Tune  _  3.18,462  338,478  48,801 

6  months..  2,009,259  2,014.553  48,801 

1928— 6  months..  1.877,523  1,847,777  87,916 

1927—  6  months. .  1.772.712  1,741.896  55,397 

1926—  6  months..  1,737,770  1,7.10,914  .10,655 

1925—  6  months..  1,510,490  1,497,807  55,774 

1924 —  6  months..  1,438,066  1,426,324  48,841 

192.1— 6  months. .  1,383,036  1,373,546  .1.1,479 

1922— 6  months..  1,204,745  1,212,069  30,2.17 

NORTH  AMERICAN  PRODUCTION 


Nrm- 

United  found- 
Cotmda  States  land 

1929— June  -  225,055  113,407  20,802 

6  months..  1.311,474  697,785  122,928 

1928 —  6  months..  1.158.723  718,800  111,665 

1927—  (.  months..  997,669  775,04.1  98,673 

1926—  6  months..  893,75.1  844,017  84,554 

1925 —  6  months..  747,537  762.95.1  .14,466 

1924  6  months..  679,14.1  758.923  .12,452 

1923—  6  months. .  621.697  761,3.19  .12,042 

Mexico  Total 

1929—  June  .  1,336  .160.600 

6  months .  9,4.18  2,141.625 

1928 —  6  months .  7,711  1.996.899 

1927— 6  months .  7,596  1,878,981 

1926 —  6  months .  6,169  1,828,493 

1925 — 6  months .  6,269  1,551,225 

1924— 6  months .  5,748  1,476,266 

1923— 6  months .  6,000  1.421.078 


GIVES  DATA  ON  MADISON 

A  12-page  promotional  booklet  giving 
data  about  Madison,  Wis.,  and  its  trading 
area  has  been  recently  issued  by  the 
Madison  Capital  Times.  The  booklet  is 
well  illustrated  and  contains  statistical 
information  designed  to  be  helpful  to 
national  advertisers.  H.  A.  Johnson  is 
national  advertising  manager  of  the 
paper. 


INCREASES  COPY  STAFF 

C.  A.  Neli*,  Donald  Jones  and  F.  D. 

Slayton  Join  Potts-Turnbull 

C.  A.  Nelis,  formerly  director  of  copy 
and  service  for  William  Elliott  Graves, 

lnc. ,  Chicago  agency,  and  Donald  Jones, 
until  recently  with  the  Chicago  office  of 
the  Campbiell-Ewald  Company,  have 
joined  the  copy  staff  of  the  Potts-Turn- 
bull  Company,  Chicago  office.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  Company  announces  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  F.  Downing  Slayton,  form¬ 
erly  on  the  copy  staff  of  Henri  Hurst  & 
McDonald,  and  of  the  MeJ unkin  Adver¬ 
tising  Company  and  later  with  Vander- 
hoof  &  Co.,  to  its  division  of  new  busi¬ 
ness. 

Mr.  Nelis,  prior  to  joining  the  Graves 
agency,  spent  several  years  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  Armour  &  Co.  as 
copy  chief,  and  was  later  connected  with 
Liberty  when  that  magazine  was  nub- 
lished  in  Chicago.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Lyons  in  France. 

Mr.  Jones  has  had  a  wide  variety  of 
advertising  experience,  having  succes¬ 
sively  been  promotion  manager  of  the 
Rand-McNally  Banking  Publications ; 
advertising  manager  of  the  Honeywell 
Heating  Specialties  Company,  Wabash, 

lnd. ,  and  assistant  advertising  manager 
of  Johnson  Motor  Company,  Waukegan, 
Ill. 


ST.  LOUIS  SENDING  100 

Large  Delegation  Will  Leave  July  23 
for  Berlin  L  A.  A.  Meet 

More  than  100  men  and  women,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Advertising  Club  of  St. 
Louis,  and  their  families,  will  leave  St. 
Louis,  July  23,  to  attend  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  International  Advertising 
Association  in  Berlin,  Aug.  12-15.  The 
delegation,  headed  by  R.  Fullerton  Place 
and  George  Burbach,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  St.  Louis  Post-DLcpatch,  will  sail 
from  Canada  three  days  after  leaving 
St.  Louis  on  a  special  train. 

Among  the  other  members  of  the 
delegation  will  be  Arthur  E.  Kaye,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Star, 
and  George  Gayou,  of  the  .Advertising 
Slide  Company.  Several  side  trips  have 
been  planned  by  the  St.  Louisians  after 
the  convention.  They  will  include  visits 
to  Switzerland,  Germany  and  Italy. 
Before  reaching  Berlin,  the  travelers 
will  spend  four  days  in  England. 

PERRY  GOES  TO  CHICAGO 

.Alfred  P.  Perry  of  I>ondon,  member 
of  the  staff  of  Reuter's,  Ltd.,  holder  of 
this  year’s  holder  of  the  Walter  Hines 
Page  junior  fellowship,  has  left  Kansas 
City,  where  he  si^nt  a  month  on  the 
staff  of  the  Star,  for  Chicago,  where  he 
will  I)e  attached  to  the  staff  of  the 
Daily  News.  One  of  Mr.  Perry’s  last 
assignments  before  leaving  Kansas  City 
was  a  trip  through  the  Kansas  wheat 
fields  at  harvest  time.  He  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  John  M.  Collins  of  the  staff 
of  the  Weekly  Kansas  City  Star,  and 
Mrs.  Collins. 

STAFF  MEETS  “SPECIALS’* 

Members  of  the  .Monterey  (Cal.)  Pen¬ 
insula  Daily  Herald  advertising  staff  met 
recently  in  Monterey  with  five  members 
of  the  San  Franci.sco  office  of  M.  C. 
Mogensen  &  Co.,  the  newspaper’s  na¬ 
tional  representative,  for  a  round-table 
discussion.  Allen  Griffin,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Herald,  officiated.  The 
Mogensen  representatives  were :  .Austin 
B.  Fenger,  Robert  L.  Conner,  R.  S. 
Nicholson,  Floyd  L.  Sparks  and  George 
S.  Wiers,  Howard  Walters  is  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Herald. 


PRINTING  POLISH  SECTION 

Inauguration  of  a  “Polish  department,’’ 
which  include  general  news  of  the  en¬ 
tire  Polish  community,  announcements 
of  societies,  churches  and  organizations, 
social  and  local  news  and  comment  on 
national  affairs,  all  printed  in  Polish, 
has  been  announced  by  the  If'yandotte 
(Mich.)  Daily  Record. 


Industrial  Activity 
High  In  Indiana 

Indiana  indicators  reflect  the  industrial  revival 
which  has  been  sweeping  the  middle  west  in 
recent  months.  The  iron  and  steel,  automobile, 
auto  parts  and  accessories,  metal  trades,  radio 
and  radio  cabinet  industries,  all  of  which  have 
Important  representatives  in  this  state  are  oper¬ 
ating  at  high  rates.  More  electric  power  is  being 
consumed,  and  employment  indexes  show  gains 
over  last  year. 

Iron  Age  rejiorted  April  steel  production  in 
the  Indiana,  Illinois  district  768,307  tons.  The 
daily  average  of  25,610  is  a  new  record  and  is 
11%  above  a  year  ago.  The  preliminary  estimates 
of  April  production  by  Indiana  companies  give 
an  index  of  150.9  as  compared  with  142.6  last 
year. 

Public  utilities  in  Indiana  produced  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  year  555,718,000  kw. 
hrs.  of  electricity  as  compared  with  493,983,000 
kw.  hrs.  in  1928  and  471,859,000  kw.  hrs.  in 
1927.  Consumption  of  forty  customers  at  Evans¬ 
ville  was  55%  greater  than  last  year  during  first 
(juarter. 

All  tliese  facts,  indexes  and  reports  tend  to 
verify  the  reports  that  Indiana  is  enjoying  great 
prosperity.  No  better  time  exists  than  today  for 
an  intensive  sales  campaign  to  bring  your  product 
before  the  Indiana  consumer.  These  newspapers 
listed  below  are  ready  to  help  you.  Call  on  them 
freelv. 


**Colnmbu8  Republiean . 

. (E) 

Circu¬ 

lation 

.5.050 

Rate  foi 
5.000 
lines 

.03 

••Fort  Wavne  Journal-Gazette.. 

. (Ml 

43.791 

.09 

••Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette.. 

. (S) 

31.414 

.09 

••Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel... 

. (E) 

46.989 

.12 

••Indianapolis  News . 

. (E) 

136,263 

.25 

••Indianapolis  Star..... . 

. (M) 

108,505 

.20 

••Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier.. 

(M)  8,708  1 
•  (E)  14.963  \ 

23,671 

.07 

••Indianapolis  Star . 

. (S) 

155,661 

.27 

ttl.a  Porte  Herald-Argus . 

. (E) 

6.962 

.04 

••Marion  Leader  Times . 

,...(M&S) 

9,256 

.01 

ttMuneie  Star . 

. (M) 

23.550 

.08 

ttMuneie  Star . 

. (S) 

15.535 

.08 

ttShelbyville  Democrat . 

. (E) 

4.203 

.025 

••South  Bend  News-Times . 

. (E) 

29.876 

.08 

••South  Rend  News-Times . 

. (S) 

28.299 

.08 

••South  Bend  Tribune. .. (S)  27,161... (E) 

28.617 

.07 

••Terre  Haute  Tribune . 

....(E&S) 

22.863 

.06 

••Terre  Haute  Star-Post . 

....(M&E) 

48.367 

.12 

••Terre  Haute  Star . 

. (S) 

27,135 

.07 

••  A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  April  1.  1929. 
tt  Government  Statement,  April  1,  1929. 
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Photograph  shows  women  automobile  drivers  recruited  by  the  Evansville 
llnd.)  Press,  marrhiiig  through  the  teii-pin  lanes,  preliiniiiury  to  driving  over 
the  same  course.  More  than  20U  entrants  took  part  in  the  contest  which  was 
followed  by  a  used-car  sale. 


daily  conducts  WOMEN'S  DRIVING  CONTEST 


\fORE  than  200  women  took  part  in 
the  finals  of  a  women’s  automobile 
driving  contest  conductetl  recetitly  by  the 
Ei'ansi'Ule  (Ind.)  Press.  The  women 
were  required  to  drive  through  a  lane  of 
ten  pins  on  one  of  tlie  city’s  leading 
streets,  the  prize  going  to  the  contestant 
Icnocking  down  the  least  number  of 
pins. 

.\11  women  drivers  were  urged  to  enter 
the  contest  through  a  coupon  published 


in  the  Press  for  several  consecutive 
days. 

Following  the  contest  there  was  a  used 
car  sale,  the  dealers  being  organized  by 
VV.  C.  Hussing,  merchandising  director  of 
the  Press.  Ninety-three  used  cars  were 
sold  during  the  three-day  auction. 

A  large  lot  brilliantly  illuminated  on 
which  more  than  300  cars  were  lined  up 
for  inspection,  and  a  brass  band  attracted 
large  nightly  crowds. 


PAPER  FIRM  OFFERS 
$25,000,000  IN  BONDS 

Canadian  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  Offers  Six  Per  Cent  Bonds 
to  Pay  Off  Debt  to  Parent 
Company 


new  $25,000,000  issue  of  first  mort¬ 
gage  gold  bonds  of  the  Canadian  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Company  was  placed  on 
the  market  this  week  by  a  group  of  New 
York  bankers.  The  bonds  are  to  yield 
six  per  cent  interest  and  mature  July  1, 
1949. 

In  his  letter  of  information  on  the 
property,  A.  R.  Gra'ustein,  president  of 
International  Paper  ami  Power  Com¬ 
pany  and  of  Canadian  International 
Paper  Company,  names  the  mills  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  latter  company  as  the 
Three  Rivers  and  Gatineau  newsprint 
plants  and  the  Kipaw'a  bleached  sulphite 
mill,  all  in  Quebec,  and  the  bleached 
sulphite  mill  at  Hawkesbury,  Ont. 

Gross  sales  of  Canadian  International 
during  1928  were  $34,802,562  and  the 
balance  of  earnings  after  depreciation 
was  $4,413,695.  The  value  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  is  placed  at  $68,000,000.  The  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  bond  issue  will  be  used  to 
repay  a  portion  of  the  advance  made  to 
Canadian  International  by  International 
Paper  Company,  it  is  stated. 


NAMED  CITY  EDITOR 

B.  P.  Campbell,  formerly  with  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  July 
9,  was  made  city  editor  of  the  Mobile 
(.Ma.)  Press.  Campbell’s  previous  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  with  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  which  he  joined  upon 
graduation  from  the  University;  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  the  Baltimore  Eivning"  Sun,  the 
Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Morning  Advocate, 
where  he  was  managing  editor,  and  as 
publicity  director  for  the  Louisiana 
Polytechnic  Institute. 


Newspaper  Engineering 

m  An  organization  spraalizing 
in  newspaper  buildings,  all 
\  phases  of  newspaper  en- 
\  gineering,  operatiem  and 
\  production  problems, 

\  analytical  surveys  and 
valuations. 

S.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

Newtpe^  BuiUinpi, 

Predurhen,  Oferetien, 

Surveys,  VelamUmu. 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 

•—  _ 


WORCESTER  DAILY  EXPANDS 


$150,000  Building  and  Plant  Im¬ 
provements  for  Telegram-Gazette 

Additions  to  the  plant  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram-Gazette,  entailing  a 
cost  of  more  than  $150,1)00  are  under 
way. 

large  garage  in  the  rear  of  the 
pajjer’s  four-story  building  was  taken 
over,  raised  from  a  one-story  to  a  two- 
story  structure,  and  partitioned  off  to  in¬ 
clude  the  library,  mailing  room,  engrav¬ 
ing  plant,  photographers’  studio  and 
offices  of  the  circulation  department. 
Two  covered  corridors  are  being  con¬ 
structed  to  connect  the  old  building  with 
the  new. 

Two  40-foot  Jambol  metal  bundling 
tables  are  to  be  installed  and  four  new 
Cutler-Hammer  dispatch  conveyors  are 
Ining  added.  h'lectric  hoists  and  a 
dummy  railroad  for  handling  paper  rolls 
are  being  put  in.  and  two  additional  units 
to  the  Scott  press,  are  being  installed. 


CALIFORNIA  PAPER  SOLD 

The  Palmdale  (Cal.)  South  Antelo(>e 
Valley  Press,  has  been  purchased  by 
Cameron  &  Hubbard,  publishers  of  the 
Lancaster  (Cal.)  Ledger-Gazette,  from 
Dr.  C.  D.  Williamson  and  W.  K.  Wil¬ 
liamson.  Dr.  Williamson  will  return  to 
lyceum  lecture  work,  while  W.  K.  Wil¬ 
liamson,  short-story  writer,  will  renew 
his  magazine  W’ork.  The  Press  will  con¬ 
tinue  publication  at  Palmdale,  under  the 
direction  of  L.  W.  Lash,  formerly  of 
Inglewood,  Cal. 


$1,500,000 

To  Central  Illinois 
Farmers  for  Sov  Beans 


READ^iN  4  oirr  OF  5  homes 

PEORIA 

JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 

Peoria,  III. 

Ckas.  H.  Eddy  Co.,  Nat’l  Repr. 

Boston  New  York  Chicago 


CLEVELAND  TYPOS  TO 
HONOR  PUBLISHERS 


E.  H.  Baker,  David  Gibson  and  Earle 
Martin  Will  Be  Granted  Hon¬ 
orary  Memberships  in 
Union,  July  25 


Two  newspaper  publishers  and  a  for¬ 
mer  published  are  to  be  honored  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  Cleveland  Typographical  Union, 
No.  53,  on  the  occasion  of  the  sixty- 
ninth  anniversary  of  the  organization  of 
the  local,  July  25.  They  are;  Elbert 
H.  Baker,  president  of  the  Plain  Dealer 
Publishing  Company ;  David  Gibson, 
lisher  of  the  Lorain  (O.)  Journal  and 
former  Cleveland  writer  and  magazine 
publisher ;  and  Earle  Martin,  former 
publisher  of  the  Cleveland  Times,  former 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  who  is 
now  industrial  commissioner  of  the 
Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

They  are  cited  as  having  rendered  sig¬ 
nal  .service  to  the  printing  industry  of 
Claveland. 

James  J.  Hoban,  president  of  the  typo¬ 
graphical  union,  in  explaining  the  action 
said :  “These  men  are  considered  by  our 
organization  as  outstanding  in  the  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing  business.  Believing 
that  our  anniversary  should  be  commem¬ 
orated  in  some  appropriate  manner  we 
could  think  of  no  better  way  than  to 
confer  honorary  membership  in  our  or¬ 
ganization  upon  them.  They  will  each 
be  presented  with  a  special  card  made  in 
the  school  of  our  union  crediting  them 
with  honorary  membership.  Accompany¬ 
ing  this  will  be  an  appropriate  letter  tell¬ 
ing  of  our  consideration  in  conferring 
the  honor.” 


FRIES  TAKES  POLITICAL  JOB 

Elmer  P.  Fries,  former  editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  Post,  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  newly  formed  Ohio  Democratic 
news  bureau  in  Columbus.  He  resigned 
from  the  Post  in  January  of  this  year. 


y 


Free  Press  circulation 
growing  at  an  average  rate 
of  nearly  3000  new  family- 
readers  per  month.  Cover¬ 
age  of  every  other  home  in 
the  entire  Detroit  market 
is  offered,  which  means  just 
about  every  home  worth 
advertising  to. 


\ 


X 


“Starts  The  Day 
in  Detroit” 


y 
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GETS  C.  OF  C.  CONTRACT 


Massillon  (O.)  Independent  Prints 
Bi-Monthly  Page  of  News 

Publication  of  a  bi-monthly  advertis¬ 
ing  page  of  local  Chamber  of  Commerce 
news  began  last  week  in  the  Massillion 
(O.)  Evening  Independent,  this  page 
supplanting  the  old  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  house  organ.  The  initial  page  was 
given  a  news  layout,  and  carried  a  sepa¬ 
rate  masthead  giving  the  officers  and 
directors  of  the  civic  organization. 

“The  cost  of  running  this  page  is  less 
than  the  cost  of  printing  and  mailing  of 
the  house  organ,”  according  to  E.  A. 
Neutzenholzer,  business  manager,  “and 
the  circulation  is  19  times  greater.  Be¬ 
sides  it  reaches  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  Chamber  of  Commerce  work,  and 
who,  after  all,  are  the  ones  to  whom 
the  chamber  .should  get  it  message.” 


®I|P  Npui  (JtmPB 

in  six  months  of  this  year  pub¬ 
lished  16,602,099  agate  lines  of 
advertising,  5,793,021  lines  more 
than  any  other  New  York  news¬ 
paper.  'The  Times  gain  of  1,316,507 
lines  over  the  corresponding  period 
a  year  ago  was  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  New  York  newspaper, 
morning  or  evening. 

But  more  important  than  the  volume 
is  the  high  quality  of  The  Times 
censored  advertising.  Care  is 
exercised  to  exclude  all  mis¬ 
leading,  fraudulent  or  catchpeimy 
aniiouncenieiits. 

3IIIIIIIIIIIIC 

®Itp  5^pul  Ifnrk  ®imea 


The  N  ew  York 
Herald  Tribune  has 
a  higher  percentage 
of  its  total  weekday 
and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  concentrated  in 
New  York’s  suburbs 
and  the  residential 
boroughs  of  Queens 
and  Richmond  than 
any  other  New  York 
newspaper. 


NEW  YORK 

Keralb  tribune 


LA  PRENSA 

of 


BUENOS  AIRES 


First  in  News 
First  in  Prestige 
First  in  Public 
Service 


JOSHUA  B.  POWERS 

EXCLUSIVK  KEPRESENTATIVK 
250  Park  Avaana  •  Naw  York 
14  Coekspnr  Straat  -  Leadaa 
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RIVAL  ADS  SIDE  BY  SIDE 
ON  BILLBOARDS 

**C«liforaia  Publisher”  Cite*  Specific 

Example* — A*k*  What  Would 
Happen  if  Dailies 
Tried  It 

Under  the  caption:  “Take  This  Home 
and  Try  It  in  Your  Newspaper  Col¬ 
umns,”  the  California  Publisher,  ofiicial 
organ  of  the  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association,  recently  reproduced 
a  photograph  of  two  billboard  spaces  oc¬ 
cupying  one  position,  both  of  which  car- 
ri^  cigarette  advertisements  of  compet¬ 
ing  firms. 

“Q.  What  would  happen  if  you’d  do 
this  in  your  newspaper? 

“A.  One  or  both  accounts  would  re¬ 
fuse  payment!” 

The  story  says: 

“Ain’t  it  the  truth.  .\nd  yet  they  can 
put  competitive  accounts  side  by  side  on 
the  billboards  and  get  away  with  it. 

“And  the  above  is  not  just  an  error, 
by  any  means,  for  members  of  the  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  have  noted  in  their  travels  about  the 
state  the  following  spotted  instances  of 
like  treatment: 

“Camel  and  Old  Gold,  side  by  side,  on 
the  state  highway  entering  King  City. 

“Lucky  Strike  and  Chesterfield,  side  by 
side,  in  Templeton  on  state  highway. 

“Camel  and  Old  Gold,  side  by  side,  oh 
state  highway  right  next  to  the  Soledad 
Bee  office. 

“Old  Gold  and  Lucky  Strike,  side  by 
side,  on  Main  street  in  Gilroy. 

“Chesterfield  and  Camel,  on  Main 
street  in  Gilroy. 


“Chesterfield  and  Lucky  Strike,  side  by 
side,  on  highway  near  Olive. 

“Chesterfield  and  Camel,  side  by  side, 
on  highway  near  Costa  Mesa. 

“Newspapers  must  furnish  proof  of 
publication,  sworn  statements,  merchan¬ 
dise  the  account  to  the  extent  of  dealer 
cooperation,  are  asked  to  carry  a  little 
free  publicity  now  and  then,  and  do  a 
numlier  of  other  services  to  carry  these 
accounts. 

“But  to  place  two  of  them  side  by 
side  on  the  same  page;  or  even  on  oppo¬ 
site  pages  in  the  same  section,  heaven 
forbid !” 

RETIRES  AFTER  60  YEARS 

Charles  A.  Greer,  secretary  and  librar¬ 
ian  of  the  Altoona  CPa.)  Mirror,  retired 
to  private  life  July  10  after  nearly  60 
years  of  connection  with  Altoona  news¬ 
papers.  He  came  to  Altoona  from  Mif- 
flintown  in  1870,  and  went  to  work  as  a 
printer  for  the  Altoona  Sun,  going  from 
there  to  the  Altoona  Tribune,  where  he 
was  a  compositor  for  21  years.  In  1892 
he  was  a  co-owner  of  the  Altoona  Times, 
selling  his  interest  in  1908.  He  became 
identified  with  the  Mirror  in  1910.  On 
his  retirement  the  editorial  department 
presented  Mr.  Greer  with  a  diamond 
stickpin. 

BUILDING  NEW  PLANT 

Construction  has  started  on  a  new 
building  on  Harvard  avenue,  to  be  oc¬ 
cupied  about  Sept.  1  by  the  Claremont 
(Cal.)  Courier.  The  building  will  be  of 
reinforced  concrete  construction,  of 
Spanish  style  architecture,  about  38  by 
80  feet  in  size.  Tobias  I..ar.son,  publisher, 
is  past-president  of  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association.  George 
W.  Savage  is  editor. 


COAST  DAILY  BANS 
AUTOMOBILE  PUFFS 

Lo*  Angela*  Time*  Merge*  Sport  and 

Auto  Section*  on  Sunday — 
No  “Factory”  S  t  o  r  i  e  * 

U*ed 

Complete  elimination  of  free  publicity 
in  the  automotive  section  has  been  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Times 
by  the  merging  of  sports  and  motoring 
into  one  section.  In  addition  reader  in¬ 
terest  in  the  combined  section  is  expected 
to  be  greater,  giving  advertisers  greater 
value  for  their  advertising  dollar. 

Previously,  the  Sunday  edition  of  the 
Times  carried  an  8  to  12  page  sports 
section  and  an  8  to  16  page  automotive 
section.  The  combined  sports  and  motor¬ 
ing  section  will  average  16  pages,  show¬ 
ing  a  production  saving. 

The  first  combined  section,  so  pub¬ 
lished,  did  not  carry  a  single  local  or 
factory  inspired  publicity  story  on  au¬ 
tomobiles  or  automobile  dealers.  The 
only  publicity  exception  was  aviation, 
which  is  being  given  big  play  by  all  Los 
.\ngeles  newspapers  during  its  formative 
period. 

Sports  alone  do  not  furnish  the  news 
for  the  section.  I..egitimate  automotive 
news  is  also  published,  such  as  where  to 
go,  routes,  condition  of  roads,  etc. 

WOLFE  LEAVES  HOSPITAL 

Edgar  T.  Wolfe,  publisher  of  the 
Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal,  who  was 
injured  in  an  automobile  accident  several 
weeks  ago,  has  been  able  to  leave  the 
hospital. 


Classified 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertinng 

SITUATIONS  (C**h  with  OnUr) 

1  Thu*  30  p*r  tin# 

3  Time*  —  AO  per  line 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Ca*h  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line 
Count  six  word*  to  the  line 

White  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  Ik. 
per  insertion  a*  earned  hy  frequency  of  k 
sertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines.  ^ 
Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  rielit 
classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Kiddle  West  Properties — Bzcluslre  lUtioii;  m 
damaging  publicity;  personal  serTice  in 
deai.  Everything  confidential.  Clyde  B.  Era 
Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Ho. 

Koney  Kakers  for  Bale:  Two  dailies,  exclsilrs 
Helds;  one  in  Minnesota,  one  Indiana.  Alw 
semi-weekly,  Wisconsin,  earning  110,000  ystr. 
Chas.  M.  Veasey,  Wrigley  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Available  Evening  Newspapers  in  follovlat 
states:  California,  Fiorida,  Iliinois,  IndiSM, 
Kentucky,  Ia>utaiana,  New  Jersey,  North  Cato 
iiiia,  Ohio.  I’ensylvania;  majority  occupying  tt- 
clusire  fertile  fields,  with  adequate  equipawst: 
not  over  priced.  J,  B.  Shale,  Times  Bldg.,  Ntv 
York. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


A  New  and  Finer 

’  GOSS 

DRY  MATRIX  ROLLING  MACHINE 


Western  Newepeper 
Union,  New  York  City 

Hemld*  Dee  Moioee.  lowe 
Herald,  Everett.  Waeh. 
Preea,  Sprincfield.  Mo. 
Hodge  MatServioe, 
Cindnaatl,  Ohio 
Diepntcb,  Dallae,  Texas 
State  Journal,  Lincoln. 
Neb. 

Times  World,  Roanoke. 
Va. 

SenUnel.  MUwaukee.Wis. 
NewS’PreaSo  Glendale, 
Cal. 

News  Leader,  Richmond. 
Virginia 

World-Herald,  Omaha. 
Nebraska 

Evening  Post,  Pasadena, 
California 


Uurt 

Leader,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma 

News,  Hollywood,  Calif. 
Post-Advocate, 

Alhambra.  California 
Western  Newspaper 
Union,  Dallas.  Texas 
Odhams  Press,  London, 
England 

Outlook,  Santa  Monica, 
California 

Times  Record,FortSmitb, 

Arkansas 

Union-Trihnne.  San 
Diego,  California 
Times.  Huntsville,  Ala. 
The  Journal,  PottsviUe, 
PennBylvania 
News-Sentinel, 

Knoxville,  Tennessee 
Sun.  Long  Beach, 
California 


Send  for  the  GOSS  45R  folder.  It  tells  ALL  of 
the  staitling  points  of  new  merits  conyenience, 
economy^  performance. 


GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

1535  So.  Paulina  Street 

NEW  YOBX  CHICAGO  S4N  rSANClKO 


Syntlicate  Services  and  Features 
can  be  marketed  most  econom- 
icsdly  through  Classified  Adver- 


HOE 

Day  and  Night 

Emergency 

Service 


Repair  Parts  are 
stocked  to  speed 
Hoe  Service: 

“We  wish  to  thank  you  for  your 
promptness  in  shipping  the  gears 
to  us.” 

Hamilton,  Ont.,  Herald 
Jan.  16.  1929. 


A  Telephone  or  Telegraph 
Communication  will 
receive  immediate 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

New  York  Boston  San  Francisco 
Chicago  New  Orleans  London 


USEDNEWSPAPERPRESSES 

^16.  24  amd  S2-page  Presses 


GOSS  X4  and  Sa-pag,  Prsssas  good  for 
black  or  color  work,  alao  Goaa  Sutupla. 

HOE  Pony  QuadrapU,  Quadrupla,  Sextupla, 
Soatnpla  Color  Proaa,  Octupla  and  Doubla 
Seatupla  Praaaas. 

DUPLEX  Metropolitan  Quadrupla  Staraotypa 
Praaaaa— print  up  to  32  pagaa. 

Availabla  for  Eariy  Delivery 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

Mala  OSm  a  FaMsnr . Pl,ina,ld.  N.  J. 

Nmr  Yark  OflM . Brskaw  Bids..  I4S7  Broadway 

Cktaasa  OKm  . Ma.adaaM  Blam 


Berry-Mingle  Co.,  Inc. 

Printing  Production  Enginoert 

Flatiron  Building 

17B  Fifth  Ava.  at  23rd  St. 
Talaphonai  Algonquin  1620 


Designers  and  builders  of 
special  equipment  to  meet 
the  economic  production 
requirements  of  the  present 
day  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing  plant. 

Specialists  in  selection  and 
sale  of  machinery  for  in¬ 
creased  production. 

Consultants  in  construc¬ 
tion,  design,  and  plan  of 
arrangements  of  buildings 
to  meet  printing  and  pub- 
Kahing  need*. 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

Prepared  Matrix  Paste. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


Cabl,  Addrsss  NENSCO— Worcsstw 


Editor  &  Publisher 


The  Fourth  Estate  for  July  20,  1929 
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Employment 

Equipment 

Services 

business  opportunities 


EDITORIAL 


EMPLOYMENT 


Brok«n 


Syndicate  Feature* 


Situation*  Wanted 


EMPLOYMENT 

Situation*  Wanted 


Omir  D.  Sturgeon.  Mo.,  wTltes:  “I  have 

^solldated  more  newspapers  tban  any  other 
^ker  in  the  world.  If*  a  great  game  and  I 
like  it  I  K*t  letter*  from  new*paper  men  and 
women  in  all  seetiona  of  the  United  States  as*- 
ine  me  to  aid  them  make  consolidation*.  It 
ukt*  an  outsider  to  turn  this  trick  most  of  the 
time  and  it  does  not  cost  much  to  try.  I  keei> 
my  yallae  packed  for  a  Journey. 

••I  have  an  Indiana  client  who  gives  me  three 
weeks  to  sell  his  dally  for  $75.000 — $2."), 000 
Pon't  wait  to  wTite— wire  me. 

••I  can  sell  you  an  Illinois  dally  If  you  can 
raise  ^.000.  which  will  pay  you  a  salary  of 
114  per  day  and  pay  you  $li0  a  day  In  divi¬ 
dends.  If  you  would  grab  this  opportunulty 
yon  could  aPTord  to  employ  a  secretary  to  tell 
yon  how  to  Invest  your  surplus.  And  because 
everybody  is  trying  to  get  rich  In  a  few  weeks 
on  Wall  Street,  with  a  chance  to  lose  their 
surplus.  I  have  not  sold  this  good  property.  Be 
sensihle  and  play  safe  with  this  excellent  In¬ 
vestment. 

"When  the  bubble  bursts — and  It  may  do  this 
very  thing  In  .\ugust  of  this  year — mark  this 
M^lctlon — I'll  tell  you  in  full  In  an  ad  In  this 
paper  about  my  ‘Holding  Company,’  which  I 
propose  atartlng  and  buy  newspapers.  I  will  fix 
It  so  that  10.000  newspaper  workers  can  buy  this 
stock  on  easy  payments.  It  Is  to  be  owned,  con¬ 
trolled  and  run  by  newspaper  men  who  can  put 
from  $100  to  $10,000  in  the  proposition  and  no 
utility  comiiany  will  get  hold  of  any  of  this 
stock.  Von  can  trot  along  with  me  and  have  a 
(kance  to  save  money  In  a  safe  proposition 
which  will  return  to  you  a  reasonable  dividend. 
But  It's  no  ‘get-rlch-qulck’  concern.  If  Inter- 
Mted.  write  me.  You  don't  need  but  $2.’>  to 
start  with.  I  have  had  this  plan  In  mind  for 
aver  a  year.  It  will  he  a  winner.  Ia>ok  for  my 
ad  in  September  It  Wall  Street  shears  the 
hiBhs  by  that  time.  I  only  want  $100,000  to 
start  with  and  I’ll  get  it,  too!” 


Job  Buxine**  For  Sale 

Madam  Plant,  well  located  and  busy;  flne  labor 
coaditions,  extremely  low  overhead,  offers  real 
future;  a  bargain  for  some  one.  O'Hara  Busi- 
aess  Brokers  Ass'n,  121  N.  Broad  8t.,  Phlia. 


Newepaper*  for  Sale 


Far  Sale  -Consistently  profitable  afternoon  dally 
In  the  autb.'-£St:  growing  field;  requires  at  least 
$7$.0(i0  ‘ash.  Address  C-91S,  Kdltor  4  I’ub- 
liaher. 


Repreaentatire  Buxine**  Wanted 


lawspapar  RepresentatlTe  Agency 
far  Bale  I 

Young  man  of  extensive  experience  la  prepared 
to  purchase  business  of  newspaper  representa- 
Uva  (all  or  part).  Unlimited  advertising  Agency 
tacommendations.  Wide  acquaintance  amongst 
atwapaper  publishers.  Communications  will  be 
bald  in  strict  confidence.  Address  0-891,  Editor 
t  Publisher. 


QRCULATION 


Promotion 


(tnnlation  Builders — Blair  A  Austin,  230  North 
Sixth  St.,  Reading,  Penn.  Originators  of  Sales- 
utanshlp  Club  Campaigns. 


W.  8.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
Are.,  I>ouisvllle,  Ky.  —  Superior  Circulation 
Builders  —  Creators  and  sole  owners  of  The 
Kendall  Plan. 


^  World’s  Largest  Circulation  Building  Organ- 
Wtlon — The  only  circulation  building  service  In 
Newspaperdom  furnishing  publishers  affidavits  of 
the  exact  results  of  Its  every  campaign.  The 
ntarlea  Partlowe  Company,  Occidental  Building, 
Indianapolis. 


p>e  Hudson  De  Priest  Campaign  Organisation 
hxs  Jnst  completed  In  Brooklyn  the  first  sub- 
•crlptlon  coupon  book  contest  ever  conducted  on 
*  netropolltan  newspaper;  sales  totalled  nearly 
•O.OOn  books,  the  record  for  New  York  city; 
unusual  circulation  methods  to  suit  unusual 
eondltlons;  this  strong  organixstlon  Is  avall- 
•ble  for  future  contracts  on  high  grade  news- 
Pupers  and  has  experienced  men  for  smaller 
Jvsl*  anywhere.  Hudson  De  Priest,  P.O.  Box 
HI,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


Newspaper  Readers  are  clamoring  for  Holly- 
woo<l  and  moving  picture  news.  \  dally  or 
weekly  feature  will  build  reader  Interest.  Au¬ 
thenticated  News  Service,  Box  602,  Ocean  Park, 
ralifomia. 


New*  Serrice  Right* 


Leading  English  national  dally  newspaper  pre- 
liared  to  sell  exclusive  American  rights  its 
news  servlres,  also  those  of  I»ndon  evening 
Journal.  Address  inquiries,  C-878.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help  Wanted 


Advertising  Salesmen,  two,  wanted  by  large 
afternoon  newspaper  In  Southwest, — Thl*  paper 
carries  more  advertising  and  has  a  larger  circu¬ 
lation  than  any  other  paper  In  the  city  of 
approximately  300,000  population.  The  men 
needed  must  have  had  successful  selling  ex¬ 
perience  In  a  highly  competitive  field.  There 
is  enough  newspaper  linage  In  this  city,  there¬ 
fore,  we  do  not  need  creators  of  advertising. 
What  we  need  are  men  who  can  successfully 
divert  advertising  linage  from  one  or  both  other 
IHipers  to  this  paper.  Only  those  men  who  have 
had  successful  experience  In  this  particular 
work  will  be  considere<l.  Please  give  full  and 
complete  information  In  first  letter,  together 
with  age.  salary  ex|>ected  and  all  Information 
which  should  lie  In  our  hands  to  make  a  deci¬ 
sion.  C-90.'i.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising-Oirculation — .Man  to  handle  circula¬ 
tion  and  solicit  advertising  for  Virginia  dally 
In  city  of  1.7.000;  must  be  energetic  and  honest; 
give  age,  experience  and  references.  C-921, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Solicitor,  experienced,  with  ability 
to  head  department  for  a  fast  growing  New 
Mexico  daily;  opportunity  almost  unlimited; 
must  be  worth  B-'iO  a  week  and  want  more;  wire 
qualification.  Boswell  Morning  Dispatch,  Bos¬ 
well,  New  Mexico. 


Copy  Reader — I.arKe  upstate  New  York  six-day 
evening  paper,  which  selects  Its  executives  from 
copy  desk,  has  opening  for  competent  copy 
reader;  a  de|>endable  man,  interested  in  all 
branches  of  editorial  work,  who  can  show  that 
he  Is  qualified  for  more  important  work  desired; 
write,  giving  age,  experience,  qualifications  and 
salary  exnected.  C-920,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Placement  Service  -Openings  now  In  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  newspapers;  no  advance  registration 
fee.  Write  P.  O.  Box  783.  Wilmington.  Del. 


Wanted  Advertising  Kan 
With  Specialized  Ability 
Ohio  newspaper  In  a  city  of  200,000  offers  op- 
|M>rtnnity  to  advertising  man  with  specialized 
ability  which  has  been  demonstrated  through 
successful  experience;  be  must  be  a  good  copy 
writer  and  able  to  sketch  layouts  for  cam¬ 
paigns;  the  kind  of  man  who  can  talk  non-ad- 
vertlsera  Into  copy  and  provide  the  means  for 
small  merchants  to  become  bigger  ones;  In 
short,  he  must  be  able  to  sell  new  advertising, 
and  then,  having  the  merchant  sold  on  the  Idea, 
be  must  have  the  capacity  to  turn  out  copy  that 
win  pull;  state  age  and  full  qualifications  in 
first  letter.  Address  Box  C-922,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SituatioB*  WADted 


Aooonntaiit-majuiger,  diversified  experience,  grad¬ 
uate  Pace  Institute.  At  present  connected  with 
large  mall  order  house.  Desires  a  change.  Avail 
able  two  weeks.  Salary  $5,200.  C-847,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Advertising  Kanager  Solicitor  open  for  propo¬ 
sition  on  any  newspaper,  south  preferred;  18 
years  experience,  11  year*  In  present  position; 
thoroughly  qualified  to  handle  any  phase  of 
newspaper  advertising.  C-882,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Advertising  Manager  wishes  to  change  position 
immediately;  a  producer  with  original  linage 
ideas;  age  27;  will  locate  anywhere.  C-92e, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising — 

Experienced  man  with  record  as  go-getter, 
wants  to  connect  with  newspaper  with  1()0,000, 
or  larger  circulation.  Employed,  producing,  and 
giving  entire  satisfaction  but  desires  change  to 
field  offering  bigger  opportunity.  Can  sell  circu¬ 
lation  to  advertiser  as  well  a*  agency.  Highly 
competitive  field  Inspires  keener  and  more  con¬ 
centrated  effort.  C-875,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Assistant  Classified  Kanager — New  York  and 
small  town  experience,  desires  position  second 
daily;  employed  and  producing,  but  desire 
change  due  to  present  limited  field;  excellent 
past  record.  C-928,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Kanager  -Eight  years  successful  and 
intensive  experience  on  morning,  evening  and 
comhlnation  papers;  a  record  of  worthwhile  ac- 
complishiiients,  including  net  gain  of  100  per 
cent  In  five  years;  accustomed  to  metropolitan 
comiietitlon:  gilt  edge  references;  Interview  so¬ 
licited;  salary  no  object.  If  results  assure  fu¬ 
ture;  married,  30,  Ohio  address.  C-927.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Kanager  of  large  eastern  paper  de¬ 
sires  position  as  circulation  manager.  He  has 
worked  on  papers  of  15,000  to  100,000  circula¬ 
tion,  daily  and  Sunday.  Has  had  wide  experi¬ 
ence  In  promotion,  street  sales,  newstand  deal¬ 
ers,  mailing,  carrier  organizing  and  solicitors. 
Roy  promotion  his  specialty.  Available  30  days 
after  acceptance.  College  graduate.  A1  refer¬ 
ence.  C-910,  Kdltor  A  I’ublisher. 


Circulation  Manager-Experience  of  20  years 
will  bring  you  the  results  you  are  after  with¬ 
out  contests  or  premiums;  unusually  successful 
In  recruiting  and  developing  carrier  organiza¬ 
tion  and  handing  mall  room  and  delivery;  my 
method  of  building  circulation  is  something 
new  but  tried  and  went  over  big;  desire  a 
larger  and  harder  field.  C-911,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation  Kanager— Executive  with  practical 
exi>erlence,  qualified  to  cope  with  circulation 
from  any  angle;  thorough  knowledge  of  promo¬ 
tion;  highest  credentials;  available  about  July 
1.5.  C-909,  Editor  A  Put)llsher. 


Circulation  Kanager — One  Job  past  five  years; 
from  12.000  behind  to  the  lead  in  city  circula¬ 
tion  in  city  of  over  300.000  population,  without 
I>reinlums  or  contests;  17  years  exiSTlence  with  a 
100%  record;  will  come  for  Interview  to  sincere 
publishers  and  tell  you  what  cau  be  expected. 
C-9011,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Kanager — Open  for  position  August 
1st  12  years  exiie.-lence.  producer,  referenct  s. 
C-014,  Editor  A  Publlslier 


Classified  Manager 

•Mr.  Puldisher  --I  am  a  working  Classified 
manager,  not  a  swivel  chair  executive;  am  em¬ 
ploye)!  at  present,  Imt  desire  to  make  a  change; 
age  31;  seven  years  Classified  ex|>erlence  and 
am  thoroughly  fuiiiillur  with  every  phase  of 
Classifietl  develoimient,  promotion,  phone,  coun¬ 
ter,  voluntary  and  stre<>t  men  protluction;  no 
stunts  or  higli  pressure  tactics;  am  excep¬ 
tionally  qualified  to  increase  business  on 
first,  second  or  third  newsiiuiiers;  very  success¬ 
ful  record  as  Classified  manager;  can  verify 
same;  workol  on  two  newspapers  during  past 
nine  years;  references;  can  go  anywhere.  C-929, 
Editor  A  I’ublisher. 


Composing  Room  Foreman — Y’oung  man  with 
ideas,  plus  ex|>erieiice.  desires  change;  four 
years  su|>erlntendent  medium  sized  dally,  now 
foreman  14  machine  |)lant;  prefer  afternoon  pa¬ 
per;  age  31,  married;  fair  salary  with  bonus 
based  on  results.  (’-931,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Copywriter — This  man  is  seeking  an  interview 
with  an  ageiuy  co|>y  chief  or  |)Ubllsher  who  is 
interested  In  getting  real  writing  ability  for 
little  inoiiey. 

He  has  dune  a  nunilter  of  things  in  the  past 
live  years,  and  done  them  well.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  advertising  manager  of  a  large  storage 
battery  and  radio  company.  Then,  as  a  circu¬ 
lation  promotion  man,  he  accomplished  results 
for  a  well  known  and  exacting  magazine  pub¬ 
lisher.  On  the  display  and  circulation  staff  of 
a  big  newspa|>er  he  established  a  record  for 
work  well  done.  For  the  i>ast  year  be  has  been 
with  an  agenc.v — he  wrote  a  $7.50,000  radio  ac¬ 
count  in  its  entirety  and  In  all  its  phases. 

Now  be  wants  a  Job  where  outstanding  copy 
receives  recognition.  He  writes  with  sparkle  and 
lirilllance — concise,  easy-to-read  copy  that  sells. 
(One  piece  of  copy  sold  3,500  units  costing  $07 
each.  In  one  Insertion). 

He  is  28  years  old,  a  college  graduate,  with 
a  small  family.  He  can  back  up  his  complete 
rei'ord  with  interesting  facts.  Salary,  aronnd 
$5,200.  C  912.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Copy,  Layout,  Contact  Man,  31,  five  years  newa- 
pai>er  experience;  advertising  manager  daily, 
13,000  circulation;  wants  room  to  grow;  can 
start  at  $75;  newspaper,  agency  or  national 
advertiser  might  use  this  man  to  advantage. 
-Vddress  C-917,  Editor  A  Publisher,  fur  partic¬ 
ulars. 


Desk  Man — Many  years  on  big  dally;  telegraph, 
news  editor,  financial;  New  England  preferred. 
C-9.30,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Drama  and  Film 
Editor-Critic 

Exceptionally  qualine<l  and  thoroughly  versed 
young  man;  Broadway  and  provincial  experi¬ 
ence;  enthusiastic  worker  with  ideas  and  Judg¬ 
ment;  can  enliven  departments  and  enhance 
their  value  to  paper;  ability  attested  by  promi¬ 
nent  position  now  held;  explainable  circum¬ 
stances  Induce  desire  for  chance;  available  on 
fair  notice.  C-925,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial-City,  telegraph  or  copy  desk  or  as  as¬ 
sistant;  eight  years  experience  ail  desks,  repor- 
torial  work;  college  education,  26,  references; 
available  within  week.  C-924,  Kdltor  A  Pnb- 
llsher. 


Feature  Writer,  woman,  wants  position  in  or 
near  New  York;  young,  experience,  good  style. 
Miss  Is)vy,  Spring  7532. 


Kanager  engraving  shop.  Experienced  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  newspaper  art.  Can  give  reference*. 
Address  C-868,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Press  Photographer,  single,  age  26,  own  camera. 
Anywhere.  John  J.  MeVey,  1530  N.  Gale  St., 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


Reporter  and  Desk  Kan,  experienced,  desires 
liermanent  position  on  city  dally  with  living 
salary:  hard  worker,  now  employed,  24  years 
old.  Address  C-923,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Telegraph  Editor,  26,  married,  seeks  change  to 
afternoon  paper;  college  graduate;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  C-869,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipin*nt  for  Solo 

Goss-Acme  No.  902  printing  press  for  sale. 
A  No.  1  condition.  Exceptional  bargain  for 
dally  newspaper  in  10,000  to  20,000  circulation 
class,  or  for  fast  Job  shop.  Write  J.  H.  Kelly, 
Tribune.  Sioux  City,  la. 


Hoe  32  page  press,  two  units  straight  line,  two- 
folders,  comiilete  stereotype  outfit;  press  in  op¬ 
eration.  C-9.32.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Job  Presses.  Paper  Cutters,  Wire  Stitchers,  etc. 
— A  comidete  line.  Overhauled  and  guaranteed 
machines  at  bargain  prices.  Easy  terms.  Hoff¬ 
man  Type  A  Engraving  Co.,  114  H.  13tb  St., 
New  York  City. 


Photoengraving  e<|uipment  for  sale.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machlaery  Co.,  480 
West  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


Equipment  Wanted 


Thompson  Type  Caster  wanted — Describe  ma¬ 
chine  completely  as  to  age,  condition  and  best 
price.  Address  Box  No.  C-919,  Kdltor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

Wanted  to  Buy — 16-20-24  page  press,  8  col.,  in 
good  condition,  and  complete  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment;  will  pay  cash.  B.  W.  Bradfute,  Daily 
Telephone,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 


Harwell  &  Rockwell 

Specializing  in  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  the  purchase, 
sale  and  consolidation  of  news¬ 
papers,  magazines  and  trade 
publications. 

We  also  welcome  consultation 
on  newspaper  financing  and  ap¬ 
praisals.  Our  record  of  busi¬ 
ness  activity  in  these  lines  ex¬ 
tends  over  18  years. 

Write  or  call  at  the  nearc'st 
office. 

Coiner  Building  Time*  Building 
Birmingham,  Ala.  New  York  City 


FOR  SALE 

Exclusive  Daily  (Evening) 
New  England  City  of  18,000 
population.  Trade  area 
75,000.  Cash  required  $50,000. 
Pays  profit  12%  on  total  pur¬ 
chase  price.  Write  or  wire 

Palmer,  DeWitt  & 
Palmer 

Newspaper  Properties 

350  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
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DOLLAR  $$ 

$$  PULLERS 


One  Dollar  will 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


Wl  m  chain  groceries  constantly  For  the  benefit  of  families  without  au- 
there  is  a  field  for  additional  ad-  tomobiles,  local  interurban  lines  might  be 
vcrtising  revenue  in  helping  the  inde-  induced  to  stimulate  summer  business  by 
pendent  grt)cers  to  organize,  and  helping  telling  of  nearby  fishing,  camping  and 
them  to  explain  in  half  page  and  page  vacation  spots  accessible  by  street  car. — 
advertisements  the  advantages  of  patron-  K.  T.  C. 


Wl  1  fl  chain  groceries  constantly 
there  is  a  field  for  additional  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  in  helping  the  inde¬ 
pendent  grticers  to  organize,  and  helping 
them  to  explain  in  half  page  and  page 
advertisements  the  advantages  of  patron¬ 
izing  the  independent  grocer.  A  cam¬ 
paign  along  this  line  could  be  worked 
out  to  continue  over  a  period  of  months. 
— Tom  Smith. 

Picnic  Days!  A  lot  of  little  places 
like  delicatessen  dealers,  bakers,  and  ca¬ 
tering  and  luncheon  establishments  will 
advertise  “picnic  lunches,”  or  picnic 
things  at  this  season  if  approached  in 
term.s  of  the  timely  picnic,  and  told  to 
give  their  everyday  products  a  “picnic 
twist,”  or  angle  to  reach  those  who  frolic 
outdoors  at  this  .season.  If  they  sell  to 
the  picnicker  and  their  goods  are  right, 
they  will  sell  to  the  picnicker  all  the 
year  round. — C.  M.  L. 

“Here’s  How  You  Can  Keep  Cool,” 
was  the  display  head  on  a  recent  adver¬ 
tising  page  in  the  Louisinlle  Courier- 
Journal.  Fourteen  advertisers  divided  up 
the  jMge.  Swimming  pools,  restaurants, 
a  flying  school,  bus  and  steamship  lines, 
ice  cream  and  soft  drink  manufacturers, 
outboard  motor  makers,  and  shops  sell¬ 
ing  electric  fans  and  refrigerators  were 
represented. — Abe  Linker. 


The  Mandan  (N.D.)  Daily  Pioneer  is 
furnishing  stickers  to  merchants  who  wish 
to  put  reprints  of  their  advertisements 
in  their  show  windows.  On  each  sticker 
are  the  words  “As  Advertised  in  the 
Daily  Pioneer,”  printed  on  the  gummed 
side  so  that  it  can  be  read  from  the 
street. — W.  C.  T. 

Why  not  promote  a  Dollar  Day  idea 
in  your  classified  columns?  There  are 
many  businesses  that  can  profitably  fea¬ 
ture  some  dollar  service,  for  instance : 
cleaners,  suits,  cleaned  $1 ;  service  sta¬ 
tions,  grease  job  $1 ;  radio  shops,  battery 
recharged  $1 ;  etc.  Many  regular  busi¬ 
ness  houses  might  be  shown  the  value 
of  calling  attention  in  the  classified  to 
some  of  their  Dollar  Day  bai  gains  listed 
in  the  display  pages. — George  McNutt. 

As  an  additional  feature  for  its  read¬ 
ers  and  as  a  service  to  advertisers,  the 
Napa  (Cal.)  Register  carries  in  a  box  on 
the  front  page  an  index  citing  pages  on 
which  food  advertising  may  be  found. — 
H.  J.  A. 


HUNCHES 


One  Dollar  trill 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


River  (Mass.)  Herald  News  tide  on  what  doctors  would  advise  tour¬ 
ing  an  interesting  series  of  ists  to  carry  in  the  way  of  first  aid 
5  of  the  beautiful  gardens  in  equipment. — P.  O.  N. 


The  Pall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  News 
is  running  an  interesting  series  of 
photographs  of  the  beautiful  gardens_  in 
Fall  River  and  surrounding  communities. 
This  series  of  garden  pictures  is  arous¬ 
ing  favorable  comment  from  readers 
everywhere. — D. 

There  ought  to  be  a  good  store  in  bus 
drivers,  their  qualifications,  experiences, 
etc.  A  new  job  on  a  big  scale.  Where 
do  they  come  from,  what  are  they_  paid, 
what  kind  of  men  make  the  best  drivers? 
— C.  E.  F. 

How  many  couples  in  your  community 
have  been  married  50  years  or  more? 
W'hat  couple  in  your  community  has 
been  married  the  longest?  An  interest¬ 
ing  feature  story  can  be  written  on  these 
topics.  Readers  may  be  invited  to  par¬ 
ticipate  by  sending  in  names  of  couples 
who  have  celebrated  their  50th  wedding 
anniversary. — R.  L.  B. 

“Drive  Right,  and  Save  a  Life,”  is  the 
title  used  over  a  traffic  hint  in  the 
Waterloo  (la.)  Tribune.  The  feature 
appears  on  the  front  page  each  day. — 
L.  G.  M. 

Practically  any  paper  can,  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  of  the  year,  run  a  timely  ar- 


BOSTON 

POST 

Year  of  1928 

Gross  Circulation  Averages 

DAILY  POST  442,438 

SUNDAY  POST _ 384.957 

KBLLT-CMITH  COMPANY 
•racial  Sap  raaaotativc 
Onfkar  BaiMiiiK.  NEW  YOKE 
Sll  Waal  Wackar  Drive,  Chicago 

Mao  Tart  Chtaaaa 


Jump  or  continued  heads  on  the  Mason 
City  (la.)  Globe-Gazette  are  now  set  in 
a  condensed  bold  Cheltenham  face.  The 
face  is  not  used  for  any  other  news 
heads,  serving  to  make  jump  heads  more 
readily  identifiable. — L.  G.  M. 

Reader  interest  can  be  aroused  by  run¬ 
ning  a  cut  and  a  short  biography  (one 
a  week,  perhaps!  of  the  men  and  women 
who  “get  out  the  paper.”  Not  merely 
the  publisher,  managing  editor,  and  the 
other  “higher  ups,”  but  the  reporters,  re¬ 
write  men,  copyreaders,  etc.  Good  will 
should  result  from  this  human  touch. — 
Don  J.  Wellenkamp. 

The  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  pro¬ 
duced  a  readable  feature  founded  on 
anecdotes  by  local  ministers  on  strange 
payments  they  had  received  for  perform¬ 
ing  marriage  ceremonies.  One  cleric 


was  given  a  pig  for  a  fee,  and  another 
had  stolen  hens  tendered,  etc. — Bob 
Sibley. 

What’s  become  of  those  sun-back 
dresses  we  heard  so  much  about  for  a 
short  time.  Look  around  in  your  com¬ 
munity  and  see  how  many  you  can  find 
of  them.  One  writer  finds  that  girls 
working  in  insurance  and  other  big  cor¬ 
poration  offices  have  failed  to  adopt  the 
fad  as  a  working  costume.  He  also  found 
out  that  they  were  not  taboo. — P. 

Thousands  in  lost  property  reach  the 
police  annually.  Valuables  left  in  taxi¬ 
cabs  swell  the  list  of  articles  collected 
but  the  drivers  have  a  good  record  for 
honesty.  A  reporter  who  surveyed  what 
the  police  nick  up  in  the  way  of  lost 
articles  got  a  human  interest  yarn  tinged 
with  humor  and  containing  surprising 
facts.  The  police  of  your  city  can  give 
you  a  similar  story. — Guilfoyle. 

AIDING  CORNSTALK  INDUSTRY 

Illinois  C.  of  C.  Making  Survey  to 
Determine  Best  Mill  Sites 

Through  a  statewide  survey  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Illinois  Chaml^r  of  Com¬ 
merce,  active  encouragement  will  be 
given  the  manufacture  of  cornstalk 
paper.  The  survey,  under  the  direction 
of  C.  L.  Hardin,  secretary  of  industrial 
flevelopment  for  the  chamber,  will  seek 
to  determine  the  most  feasible  sites  for 
the  location  of  the  cornstalk  pulp  mills. 
.\mount  of  cornstalks  available,  water 
supply  and  transportation  facilities  are 
the  three  most  important  factors  in  de¬ 
ciding  on  sites. 

Although  chiefly  intended  to  assist  the 
Cornstalk  Products  Company  of  Dan¬ 
ville,  pioneer  manufacturer  of  cornstalk 
paper,  in  selecting  new  sites,  the  survey 
is  also  designed  to  bring  other  manu¬ 
facturers  into  the  state. 

The  Cornstalk  Products  Company  is 
adding  equipment  to  the  Danville  plant 
and  making  a  survey  of  the  cornbelt. 


KAY  FEATURES,  Inc. 


CUDDLES 

An  American  Flapper  at 
King  Arthur's  Court 

A  Novel,  Distinctive  and  Amusing 
Comic  Strip  by  Charles  H.  Forbell 
of  LIFE  and  JUDGE  Fame. 

For  terms  WRITE  or  WIRE 

KAY  FEATURES,  Inc. 

M.  Koenigsberg,  Pres. 

1650  Broadway,  New  York  City 


McCLURE  tme  fSSk  saoiio 


FEATURES 

develop 

Circulafion 

Prestige 

Advertising 

Revenue 

McCLURE  SYNDICATE 

373  FOURTH  AVENUE,  N.  Y. 


These  two  newspapers  offer 
the  most  powerful  all-day 
service  in  New  York  avail¬ 
able  as  a  unit  under  a  single 
contract  The  600,000  Daily 
World  —  Evening  World 
readers  constitute  a  highly 
concentrated  force  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  any  cam¬ 
paign  designed  to  effect  dis¬ 
tribution  in  Cheater 
New  York. 

•be  eamui 

PuUtaor  BttddlBg,  Now  Yark 
Tribnno  Towor,  CUcagn 


MAILERS  LEASE  SUMMER  CAMp 

Springfield  Group  Name  It  ia  Memory 
of  Sporting  Editor 

Mailing  room  employes  of  the  Sbrina. 
field  (Mass.)  Republican  and 
News  have  leased  a  vacation  camp  n 
Highland  Lake,  Goshen,  Mass.,  and 
named  it  “Camp  Joe  Collins”  in  memory 
of  F.  Joseph  Collins,  sporting  editor  M 
the  papers  for  a  quarter  century  who 
died  recently.  Three  newsboys  sold 
candy  and  cigarets  twice  daily  in  the 
newspaper  plant  for  10  months  to  raise 
the  funds  for  establishing  the  camp.  The 
trio  refused  to  accept  any  pay  for  their 
services. 

“Joe”  Larose,  president  of  the  Mailim 
Room  Association,  has  organized 
boys  on  a  cooperative  basis  whereby 
each  will  have  to  work  two  hours  a  day 
about  the  camp.  In  all  70  employes  wi| 
make  use  of  it  this  summer,  with  six 
to  eight  going  each  week. 


NEWS 

by  United  Press  is 
distributed  in  45 
countries  and  terri¬ 
tories  and  is  printed 
daily  in  19  lan¬ 
guages. 

UNITED 

PRESS 

DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN? 

The  Personnel  Bureau  ei 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organisa¬ 
tion  of  college  trained  newa- 
paper,  magazine  and  advertising 
men,  wants  to  help  yon  find  him. 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— it  saves  you  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  pleaae 
write  John  G.  Barfaart,  Director 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Ave„ 
Chicago,  IlL 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 


TheWELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCUUTION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  IlL 
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